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PREFACE 


t I "iHE new prominence of that labor question which 
I Carlyle long ago characterized as the “universal 
JL great problem of the world” has of late transformed 
“labor” from a descriptive term into a continuing headline. 

During the past few years, however, the strong upsurge 
of union organization in the United States has been too 
often treated as something only of recent origin; as if it 
were, indeed, almost a phenomenon of the depression 
itself. Hence to many people, labor’s practices and person- 
alities partake of a novel character and even seem to hold 
the somewhat sinister overtones of the unknown. 

But labor’s actions, as well as its aspirations, are neither 
new-born, nor menacing, nor obscure. They express the 
dynamics of a continuous drive toward that better life 
implicit in democratic government and in unionism which 
in this country began at about the same time. 

To view the current labor movement historically, against 
the background of its predecessors, and thus perhaps to 
bring some perspective to the interpretation of its present 
hopes and achievements and defeats, forms the under- 
tying purpose of this book. 

The approach of the author reflects the attempt to 
approximate, however remotely, that spirit of free inquiry 
which some call liberalism and others me scientific temper. 

The author wishes to give grateful acknowledgment to 
Professor E. W%ht Bakke ana Nelson Frank for valuable 
suggestions and criticism and for checking errors of fact; 
to Harold Friedman for e3q)ert aid in legal research and the 
compilation of an index; and to Elenore LevenK)a for 
patimt assistance in gathering the scarcer items of 
bibliography. 

Spe^ acknowledgmmits are due to Rex Smith, Man- 
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aging Editor of Neivsnveeky and Raymond Moley, former 
editor of Today, for permission to reproduce material 
prepared by the author for these magazines; to the 
Qty Club of New York for reprinting of data on union 
responsibility; and to Dr. William Bohn, Chief Librarian 
of die Rand School for Social Science, for permission to 
use and quote from the Debs Collection of Labor Litera- 
ture, as well as to the following books and periodicals: 

Bingham, Alfred M., Insurgent America (W. W. Nor- 
ton Co.); Loeb, Harold, The Chart of Plenty (Viking 
Press); Soule, George S., The Coming American Revolu- 
tion (Macmillan); Ware, Norman J., Labor in Modem 
Industrial Society (D. C. Heath & Co.); the C./.O. News, 
Common Sense, Current History, Dynamic America, 
Forum, Nation, New Republic, Survey Graphic. 

H.H. 

New York City, 

November 22, 
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AMERICAN LABOR 


Introduction and Early History 

I F today you put the question, “What is unionism?” 
the answer you get is usually blended of passion, 
prejudice, and platitude in more or less equal parts. 
It is, you are told, just “another racket” dominated by dis- 
ciples of Alphonse Capone; or, at the least, it is the vehicle 
for men of overweening ambition who use it to gratify 
their lusting after power and prestige. But really, you are 
assured, it is the stamping ground for the guardians of up- 
lift and the pioneers of social progress. 

Again it is an “artificial monopoly of labor,” violating 
“natural laws of supply and demand” and hence hostile 
to the best interests of society. It is, on the other hand, a 
“normal and necessary” business device for regulating the 
wages and hours of work and sitting on the bulge of cor- 
porate greed. It is, clearly, a great revolutionary itKtrument 
by which capitalism may be abolished and the collectivist 
state ordained. It is, quite as clearly, a great stabilizing force 
which by helping to raise the income of wage earners tends 
to unmobihze our institutions if only on Palmerston’s prin- 
ciple: “If you want them conservative, give them some- 
thing to conserve.” It is un-American— the creation of 
foreign-bom agitators. It is as indigenous as com-on-the- 
cob. It is lawless, violent, irresponsible. It is the harbinger 
of industrial order, cooperation, peace. 

Like any other form of collective human action, union- 
ism has all the scope and diversity that such contradictory 
concepts imply. There is “business” in it, and uplift. There 
is revolution in it, and racketeering. For unions, pro- 
tean and complex, has its own decalogue, its own martyrs 
and Judases and popes and Luthers, its own splitting up 
of the old Catholic credo into new Protestant creeds. 
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In the United States today unionism and its future form 
the pivot on which probably we will turn right or left or 
even follow the New Deal’s faltering footsteps along a new 
and perhaps less miasmic “middle road.” 

By definition a trade union is a voluntary continuous 
association of wage earners who unite to maintain and im- 
prove their worlong conditions. In the main they seek to 
gain this goal by “collective bargaining,” which means 
merely that workers at a given mine or mill or store try to 
fix the amount of their pay and their hours of labor by 
dealing with their boss as a body, rather than on the basis 
of each man for himself. The theory k simple. While the 
employer can get along without any one individual worker, 
he does need workers, en masse, to turn out his ships, his 
shoes, his sealing wax. It is easy enough for him to dis- 
charge a single employee and replace him with another. It 
is difficult, without great loss or perhaps bankruptcy, to 
rid himself of his entire producing force. 

Hence the metaphor of the msces used by American 
unionists since the 1790’s to describe the benefits of col- 
lective bargaining. It will be recalled that the fasces were 
a bundle of sticks, enclosing an ax, the whole thonged to- 
gether by leather bands and carried by Roman lictors to 
signify dheir authority. Each stick separately could easily 
be broken, but the collection of sticks was strong and 
could not be destroyed, at least without some cutting tool. 
There was another symbolism attached to the fasces. The 
bound sticks represented the essential unity of the state, 
the mingling or many identities into a whole greater in 
power than any of its component parts. Similarly, unionists 
contend, collective bargaining, as a rule synonymous with 
unionism, brings to the worker, when combined with his 
fellows, a power greater than ffiat which he might indi- 
vidually exercise. 

The argument usually points out further that the work- 
ers need all the power they can get; for in any worker- 
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owner bargaining procedure, the employer starts off with 
a number of advantages. 

He is first of all familiar with the “market,” its raw ma- 
terials, its credit sources, its supply of labor and technical 
and managerial ability, its prices for the finished com- 
modity. Since business is conducted as a private matter, 
he alone really knows the inside facts of his enterprise. If 
a dispute as to the fairness of his wage scales arises, he can 
delete or pad the figures to suit his fancy and his own code 
of ethics. Since the turn of the century perennial Senate 
investigations have brought out that the books of many 
of our great corporations often disclose a rare capacity for 
mathematical acrobatics. During the NRA, moreover, gov- 
ernment accountants with all the nascent prestige of the 
New Deal behind them encountered some very stubborn 
opposition when they asked to examine business ledgers. 
North, South, East, West. 

Even more importantly, of course, the employer owns 
the plant and its machinery and the materials that feed its 
hoppers and its maws. Our present property relations and 
modes of production endow that ownership by itself with 
a long list of prerogatives. Bedrock in Anglo-Saxon law, 
and our own heritage from Blackstone, is the right of the 
owner of property to do with it anything he pleases. Bed- 
rock in unionism is the challenge to this absolutism of con- 
trol even though that challenge may be inversely couched 
in terms of “property rights” as when, for example, Homer ' 
Martin, president of the United Automobile Workers, 
inquires: 

What more sacred property right is there in the world than 
the right of a man in his job? This property right involves the 
right to support his family, feed his children and keep starva- 
tion away from the door. This ... is the very foundation 
stone of American homes ... the most sacred, most funda- 
mental property right in America. . . . 
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In this connection it is often said that today the title 
of ownership to the machine and its product has replaced 
in social might the title to land and its usufruct. The mag- 
nate who owns the assembly line is supposed to be in the 
same position as the lord of the manor who owned the 
acreage. This contention has more value as a simile for the 
simple than as a guide for the perplexed. For labor* in mod- 
em times has succeeded in restricting the full sway of 
property’s prerogatives to a very appreciable extent. In 
this country, for example, it has used its ballot to inscribe 
on state and Federal stamte books many laws stipulating 
eight hours of work per day, compensation for industrial 
accident, minimum wages, old-age and unemployment in- 
surance. In 1937, with the Supreme Court’s validation of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, it has been at last guar- 
anteed the right of collective bargaining through repre- 
sentatives of its own choosing. By means of the strike, 
either walk-out, sit-down, or stay-in, along with the boy- 
cott and the closed shop, it has further encroached upon 
the authority of ownership and will probably circumscribe 
it even more in the future. Yet in all this, American labor 
on the whole has not so far attempted the liquidation, 
either gradual or abrupt, of private property,! of a profit 

• Whether organized or not, is nsed here and in the following 

pages to designate those of the gainfully employed who derive thek primary 
source of income from wages; and also to denote certain salaried groups 
which have consciously identified themselves with ‘labor” in its colloquial 
meaning, namely, the general bodv of wage-earners. 

tThis refers, of course, to wealth-producing property in both its “cor- 
poreal” and “intangible” forms when owned by private persons individually 
or by corporate groups; farms, stores, logging-camps, mines, faaorics, banks, 
dwellings that yield an income, commercial buildings, “service” enterprises 
whether advertising agency or beauty shop; and public utility property 
such as railroad, telephone, and electric light and power companies, etc. 
It refers also to the ownership of the power to create and acquire credit; 
and of business good will, franchises, trade-marks, patents; and of stocks 
and bonds, notes and mortgages and other debt-claims. It refers further to 
the expectancy value in undeveloped real estate and undeveloped natural 
resources such as forests or mineral deposits. It does not refer to the 
individuaFs personal possessions, the use-ownership of a tooth-brush or 
house, or the display-ownership of a star-sapphire. 
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and price system. Instead it has sought to adjust itself to 
changed and changing conditions in the production and 
distribution of the goods and services of an increasingly 
complex and interdependent society. 

Prior to the War for Independence this country had no 
trade unions in the modem meaning of the term. In Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, of course, there were various 
labor bodies, but they were mainly benevolent associa- 
tions, their function and purpose limited to looking out for 
their members in times of illness and financial stress. They 
paid the doctor’s bills and the funeral costs when the doc- 
tor’s bloodlettings and leechings failed. From their treas- 
uries they loaned small sums to members or their survivors 
who were in “dire and palpable need.” They often assumed 
a dualistic role of censor. If a brother’s workmanship fell 
below par, he was reprimanded by his fellov/s and urged 
to mind his p’s and q’s. If his private morals became a topic 
for fence-railing gossip, he was lectured on behavior 
“seemly for a Christian gendeman” and given advice on 
temperance. 

In short, in a day when free clinics, poorhouses, home 
relief, W.P.A. projects, old-age pensions, the Elks, ward 
heelers, and the institutions of private charity were vir- 
tually nonexistent, such labor organizations were formed 
by the new town dwellers— the smiths, the wheelwrights, 
the cordwainers, the coopers, the hatters, the carpenters, 
the printers— for their mutual aid and protection against the 
hazards of this too mortal fife. They were friendly, semi- 
fratemal alliances, instinct with the spirit of the “good 
neighbor.” It is significant, moreover, that their charters 
and by-laws stipulated clearly that they were not to “en- 
gage” or “concern” themselves with such economic ques- 
tions as wages and hours.* Nor was it necessary for them 

♦ An exception to this rdc was the Carpenters* Society* of Philadelphia, 
formed in 1724. It included both masters and journeymen. From fragmentary 
icecords, it seems to have been something or a “sport” in that it was both 
a charitable and bargaining society. It was hazed over with secrecy as to its 
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to do so. Between the master employers and their work- 
men a sense of cooperation and give and take generally 
prevailed. If differences arose they were settled by talking 
it out over a glass at the tavern. Even though more opulent, 
the master was often on terms of social intercourse with his 
journeymen. At his establishment they faced pretty much 
the same problems. He often worked at a bench alongside 
his men. He knew what they wanted. They knew what he 
expected. Rules of apprenticeship and standards of per- 
formance were strictly observed by both. He was less an 
employer in the contemporary usage of the word than a 
master craftsman who, by extra skill or experience or good 
luck or all combined, had been able to call to his assistance 
other men in turning out a product for which he had 
previously gained a certain reputation. 

But the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown changed 
this relationship, gave a new turn to the wheel of America’s 
economic destiny. Before Lexington and Concord, Great 
Britain’s policy in the Colonies had dovetailed with Jeffer- 
son’s highest hope that Americans leave the “whirling dis- 
taff” to others and concentrate upon agrarian pursuits. 
Whereas Jefferson urged this course to confirm his con- 
viction that the pursuit of agriculture was the best way of 
life, Great Britain urged it simply to discourage the rise 
of any American industry which might compete vdth 
Manchester cutlery or cloth from Leeds or coal from 
Newcastle. 

Once the cord of Britsh control over ways of work 
and wealth was severed, however, Americans saw the op- 
portunity to establish industries on their own. Natural re- 
sources were not only abundant; they were seemingly 
limitless. The coercions of king and parliament could no 
longer stifle ambition or thwart initiative. The post-Revo- 

“c^ts and mysteries” as if it were a vestigial remain of sornTmedievri 
guild. It imposed fines for revealing its price list to any outsider, and for 
“divulging me sentiments of a member^^ 
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lutionary period, however, was a time of confusion with 
the new nation’s finance and commerce shattered and de- 
ranged by the dislocations of the war. 

It was not until 1791, when the Constitution was at last 
ratified, that business could again be placed on a sound 
foundation and order restored. Under the Constitution 
which, from the outset, became “not a document but a 
stream of history,” the owners of counting house and ship- 
yard and plantation were able to found a national bank to 
supply themselves and their friends with credit, and also 
to extend it to the enterprising, A uniform currency was in- 
troduced, ending the paper money inflation which in 1787 
had compelled Jefferson to spend $355.50 for three quarts 
of brandy. Tariff barriers between the states were abol- 
ished, ending a situation in which Massachusetts placed 
heavy “duties” on imports from Connecticut and New 
York City exacted customhouse fees for every load of fire- 
wood or dozen eggs carried by a Jersey market boat from 
Paulus Hook to Cortlandt Street. At the same time, nego- 
tiations for treaties and trade agreements with other na- 
tions were vigorously begun. Foreign capital was brought 
in, foreign credit sought out. For the alert and business- 
minded it was the opportunity of the world’s lifetime. 
With domestic tranquillity assured, with ample sources of 
capital available, with a stupendously rich continent still 
mainly unexplored and entirely unexploited, with the com- 
munity market becoming state wide and even national in 
scope, with a quickened immigration to furnish new reser- 
voirs of labor, it seemed as if the American who wanted 
to carve out a business career had only to obey the man- 
dates of Poor Bichard’s Almanack to amass if not a for- 
tune at least a considerable pile. 

At this point in our history, moreover, a special kind 
of businessman assumed the dominant role. He was called 
variously the middleman, speculator, wholesale jobber, 
merchant capitalist. The last designation is perhaps mor? 
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correct since his function was to buy and to sell, and he 
had the cash and credit with which to do it. He was in 
fact the descendant of Marco Polo, of the trader. He was 
not interested in making goods but in making money. He 
did not as a rule either own the mill or employ artisans in 
a shop. He bought and he sold. He bought cheap and he 
sold dear. His appearance coincided with the building of 
waterways and roads that connected the seaboard’s East 
with the West of an always moving frontier, widening the 
market, linking the producer of goods in Boston to con- 
sumers in far-off Buffalo and Baltimore. 

He bought great consignments of commodities from 
Europe, or in the newly created United States, storing them 
in warehouses, and then disposing of them to local re- 
tailers who also were coming mto prominence as buying 
needs grew more diverse, keeping pace with the country’s 
expansion. Soon the merchant capitalist was competing 
with the local master employers and their journeymen. 
Since he was not a craftsman he was more concerned with 
price than quality. He operated on the principle of quick 
turnover, and a small “take” per item, sold in quantity 
lots. He wanted to keep production costs down and profits 
up. To depress wage levels he therefore encouraged the 
division of labor known as the “teamwork” or “task” sys- 
tem, forerunner of the sweatshop. Under this arrangement, 
a skilled artisan was placed in charge of each “team,” but 
its other members had varying degrees of expertness and 
some none at all. The traditions, fostered by both masters 
and men, of solid, prideful, “well-turned” workmanship 
which was more expensive, gave way before the merchant 
capitalist’s demand for more and more at lest and less. The 
idea wasn’t new, of course. William Petty, seventeenth- 
century economist, had long before expressed the advan- 
tages of reorganizing the craft technique of production by 
splitting it up into many separate operations. 

“Qoth must be chraiper made,” he wrote, “when one 
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cards, another spins, another weaves, another draws, an- 
other dresses, another presses and packs, than when all the 
operations w'ere performed by the same hand.” 

To cut his costs even further, the merchant capitalist 
patronized establishments that tapped the cheapest sources 
of labor power— child labor, woman labor, prison labor— 
here and abroad. At first, from the turn of the century to 
the 1830’s, he bought mainly from England, which was 
the first nation to profit by the application of stored or 
steampower to methods of manufacture. The barber Ark- 
wright with his spinning jenny, the preacher Cartwright 
with his automatic power loom, the instrument maker 
James Watt with his steam engine, had enabled British 
manufacturers to turn out an infinite variety of goods that 
could not be matched elsewhere in the world at anywhere 
near the same price. It was not only cotton cloth and yams 
but also sickles and anchors that the merchant capitalist 
found cheaper to “buy British” and import into the states 
than to get from American firms. While Washington and 
Hamilton, anxious to develop home industries, chided the 
exponents of this trend, the trader in imports flourished. 
He flooded local markets with goods or English make, 
despite the appeals of the Founding Fathers and of papers 
like the Philadelphia General Advertiser which, on its 
masthead, exhorted its readers: 

Of foreign gewgaws let’s be free 
And wear the webs of Liberty. 

The American employer hence lost his ability to fix 
prices m his own community, his own “sales territory.” 
He was up against a hardhitting competition from other 
cities, and from other countries. To buck that compedtion, 
he had to lower his own prices or succumb. 

Then, as now, labor was the most flexible factor in pro- 
duction costs. Other items of “overhead,” interest on bor- 
rowings, salaries, rents, taxes, depreciation of plant and 
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equipment, et cetera, remained by and large constant. 
But a difference of a dollar a week in a wor&nan’s wage 
might for the employer mean the difference between keep- 
ing up his enterprise or having it driven to the wall by the 
onslaught of an ever-fiercer and more anarchic competi- 
tion. And because everything but wages was “fixed,” he 
had to “take it out of labor’s hide” in order to undercut 
his rivals— a situation that has often recurred in our busi- 
ness annals, sometimes from compulsion, sometimes from 
sheer greed. 

The merchant capitalist had thus driven a wedge be- 
tween the identity of interests that had previously pre- 
vailed among employers and workmen. At first the two 
groups cooperated to protect themselves against the in- 
vasion of this commercial Attila. They formulated and put 
through Congress a protective tariff policy designed to 
permit infant industry to grow with a new nationalism. 
Both employers and workmen struggled to “increase out- 
put, improve quality.” In Providence, as early as 1789, an 
“Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers” was set up 
“for the purpose of promoting industry and giving a just 
encouragement to ingenuity.” A little later, in Charleston, 
shipwrights and caulkers offered prizes for labor-saving 
devices. Similarly, in Boston, printers hired chemists to ex- 
periment with ink, type, paper to the end that “more merit 
. . . would reside” in their product. 

But the merchant capitalist, specialist in marketing, aided 
by improvements in navigation and bigger and better high- 
ways, networked die nation with his distribution lines. 
Caesar of the mari^etplace, he came, he saw, he conquered. 
And more and m€&:e local employers, to survive at all, were 
forced to sell dieir output to this middleman, matching 
prices with their rivals, domestic and foreign, and often 
becoming merely labor brokers who supplied workmen 
on “contmctor” terms. In this process of cheapening wares 
for an ever-enlarging market, wages were consistently cut. 
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The associations of the master employers which, like those 
of their craftsmen, had been friendly and benevolent, were 
transformed into agencies for reducing journeymen’s pay. 
They advertised in the- press for less expensive help. They 
broke the rules of apprenticeship which called for two to 
six years of training and which specified the number of 
“learners” in a shop. By the same token, the workmen’s 
associations cast about for ways and means of keeping 
wages at previous levels and retaining “work rules.” They 
hit upon the most rudimentary and yet the most effective 
method. They withdrew their labor power. They went 
on strike. 

It was in this atmosphere of incipient capital-labor an- 
tagonism that America’s first trade union was born. 

It was called the Federal Society of Journeymen Cord- 
w'ainers.* It was organized on a sound footing in Philadel- 
phia in 1794 after several earlier attempts had failed. It 
lasted for twelve turbulent years, the epitome of unionism 
for its day. In 1 799 it conducted the first “organized” strike 
to resist reductions in wages that averaged from $6.00 to 
$ 1 1.25 per week in the shops of masters employing from 
three to twenty journeymen. It paid one of its members 
to “picket”— to make the rounds of the city’s cordwaining 
shops and see to it that all unionists had left their work. 
Everything was orderly and peaceful even though this 
turnout was in itself very important since shoemaking was 
a leading industry of the country’s then largest city. The 
union’s committee presented the master employers with a 
list of demands, insisting that the current wage scales for 
“cossacks” and “fancy-top boots” and “backstraps” be 
retained. After nine weeks of negotiation the strikers won. 

It is interesting to observe that this particular dispute 
had nothing directly to do with ownership of the means 

*The term ^‘cordwamer,” meaning shoemaker, derives from cordwam, 
or Spanish leather made from goat-skin or horse-hide and used in medieval 
Europe for the footgear of the wealtiby. 
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of production or with technological change. The tools 
were still hand tools owned by the journeymen themselves, 
many of whom worked at home as much as they did in the 
shop. It was all a simple clearcut issue between workmen’s 
w’ages and employers’ prices as determined by the “exist- 
ing state of the market.” 

Six years later, however, when the journeymen cord- 
wainers again asked for a raise in wages ($3.00 instead of 
$2.50 for making a pair of booties and the like) the masters 
refused. The workmen “stood out” once more but this 
time met a new and stronger kind of opposition since the 
employers, to put an end to this “oppression” of wage- 
demands and strikes, invoked the aid of the courts, setting 
a precedent still in vogue. 

In the late autumn of 1805, therefore, an indictment of 
many counts was returned against the journeymen. It 
charged that they had combined to increase their pay and 
injure others and had thus violated that part of the old 
English common law* which forbade criminal conspiracy. 

In reply the journeymen at once drafted an “Address to 
the Public” which was published in the November 28, 
1805, edition of the Philadelphia Aurora, leading Jeffer- 
sonian organ, and which in part declared: 

The master shoemakers, as they are called after the slavish 
style of Europe, but who are only the retailers of our labor, 
and who in truth live upon the work of our hands, are gener- 
ally men of large property to whom the suspension of busi- 
ness, though it is a loss, is not so great a loss as the total sus- 

* Defined by Lord Wensleydale as “a system which consisted in applying 
to new combinations of circnmstances mose rules which we derive ^om 
legal principles and judicial precedents ” Its roots were found in the law 
reports of cases which had actually been decided. Hence Burke’s remark 
that **to put an end to reports is to put an end to the law of England*” 
Its tenets were not so much “set down in any written statute or ordinance” 
as dependent upon “immemorial usage for their support ” Its doctrines re- 
lating to coni^iracy in trade and employments were at that time vague. 
It was often alleged that a conspiracy was either a combination to gain an 
unlawful object by unlawful means or to obtain a lawful object by un- 
lawful means, an elastic definition which did everything but define “lawful” 
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pension of the means of subsistence, is to us who obtain our 
income from week to week. These masters . . . have their 
meetings, their associations, and they pass their resolutions. 
. . . The name of freedom is but a shadow, if for doing, what 
the laws of our country authorize, we are to have taskmasters 
to measure out our pittance ... if we are to be tom 
from our fireside for endeavoring to obtain a fair and just 
support for our families, and if we are to be treated as felons 
and murderers only for asserting the right to take or refuse 
what we deem an adequate reward for our labor. 

At the same time an editorial writer in the Aurora con- 
tended that the employers’ recourse to the criminal con- 
spiracy doctrine was really an attempt “to reduce whites to 
slavery,” and he also asked, “Was there anything in the 
Constitution of the United States ... or of Pennsyl- 
vania . . . which gave one man a right to say to another 
what should be the price of his labor?” 

Like the trial of the journeymen itself which began early 
in 1806 in the mayor’s court with Recorder Levy presid- 
ing, this line of argument reflected the current controversy 
between Federalists and Democratic Repubhcans as to 
whether or not England’s common law should continue 
to be applied in the newly liberated nation. The Federalists 
took the affirmative. They maintained that the common 
law was the incarnation of human wisdom, quoted Coke 
on Magna Carta, and said that the adoption of England’s 
legal system would allay grievous dangers of anarchy. The 
Democratic Republicans, in dissenting, claimed that the 
common law merely confirmed the rule that “might makes 
right,” and embodied the interests of the rich and power- 
ful against the poor and weak. They quoted JeflPerson on 
the inalienable rights of man. They said that the adoption 
of England’s legal system would enhance the grievous 
dangers of monarchy. 

Naturally enough the arch-Federalist, Jared Ingersoll, 
chief proponent of the view that the common law was 
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already the bulwark of American institutions, represented 
the employers in their suit. His opposing counsel was 
Caesar A. Rodney, ardent Jeffersonian, a protagonist of 
the belief that the new nation, with new problems of its 
own, could do better than to swallow whole the Mother 
Country’s methods of jurisprudence, the more especially 
since they placed too much emphasis upon precedent, the 
past, rather than the present. 

When both sides had presented their cases. Recorder 
Levy, a Federalist who sat as judge of both fact and law, 
and who favored the prosecution throughout, charged the 
jury that: 

In every point of view, this measure [the journeymen’s 
strike] is pregnant with public mischief and private injury 
. . . tends to demoralize the workmen . . . destroy the 
trade of the city, and leaves the pockets of the whole com- 
munity to the discretion of the concerned. ... A combina- 
tion of workmen to raise their wages may be considered from 
a two-fold point of view: one is to benefit themselves . . . 
the other is to injure those who do not join their society. The 
rule of law condemns both. . . . 

If the rule be clear we are bound to conform to it— even 
though we do not comprehend the principle upon which it is 
founded. We are not to reject it because we do not see the 
reason for it. 

In brief, the journeymen were wrong because, accord- 
ing to the judge, they were wrong-an outlook which had 
to be accepted on faith since neither existing law nor logic 
could sustain it. Acting upon such instructions, however, 
the jury found the “defendants guilty of a combination to 
raise their wages.” The Recorder fined the journeymen 
eight dollars each and costs. The decision intensified the 
attacks of the Democratic Republicans upon the Federalist- 
controlled judiciary in general, giving them a new appeal. 

“Shall all others,” they inquired, “except only the indus- 
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trious mechanics be allowed to meet and plot; merchants 
to determine their prices current, or settle the markets; 
politicians to electioneer; sportsmen for horse-racing and 
games . . . and yet these poor men be indicted by com- 
bining against starvation?” 

Despite all this excitement, however, the journeymen 
were not re-hired and were very much discouraged by 
their Society’s courtroom defeat and its consequent inabil- 
ity to assure them of closed-shop incomes and work rules 
as before. The masters who at the trial had claimed they 
had “no vindictive passions to gratify” and were merely 
“guardians of the community against imposition and ra- 
pacity” seemed bound to teach the journeymen a lesson. 
The latter therefore established a warehouse of their own, 
a kind of cooperative center for selling their shoes in order 
to keep their families from “abject poverty.” This venture 
failed; and with its failure vanished The Federal Society of 
Journeymen Cordwainers of the City and Liberties of 
Philadelphia, the first among thousands of American unions 
to be destroyed by an adverse court decision.* 

The Federal Society of Journeymen Cordwainers had 
been christened a “trade” union simply to indicate that 
journeymen in the craft of shoemaking had joined together 
to protect their living standards against attempts to depress 
them, and to guard their “competitive area” against “inter- 

•Elsewhere the cordwainers through their unions were later involved 
in five other conspiracy* cases: one in New York City in 1809; two in 
Baltimore in the same year; and two in Pittsburgh, in 1814 and 1815. They 
lost three trials, wqn a fourth (in Baltimore), and compromised a &th (in 
Pittsburgh, 1815). a whole the judges took the view that trade and 
manufacture would be impaired if journeymen were allowed to confeder- 
ate for fixing their wages in the same way that employers were allowed 
to combine in fixing their prices. In this the courts merely rationalized the 
prevailing sentiment that the prosperity of “business” and its owners was 
identical with the welfare of the community and that anything which might 
be construed as harming the first would injure the second, a belief gener- 
ally found in periods of economic expansion. It was many years before 
the law on conspiracy assumed definite shape. In 1827, for example, the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Society was tried on conspiracy charges but was 
found guilty only of picketing, not of combination. 
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lopers.” In general other unions of the period— cabinet 
makers, tailors, printers, hatters, coopers— followed the 
same pattern, seeking to solve the same problems, including 
that of the “red herring” which was early drawn across 
unionism’s trail. 

In 1825, for example, six hundred carpenters in Boston 
went out on strike for the ten-hour day. The response of 
that city’s “gentlemen engaged in building” reads even to- 
day like an American Liberty League pamphlet. They de- 
clared that they could not believe “this project to have 
originated with any of the faithful and industrious sons 
of New England, but are compelled to consider it an evil 
of foreign growth” which would open “a wide door for 
idleness and vice . . . commuting the present condition 
of the mechanical classes made happy and prosperous by 
frugal, orderly and ancient habits for that degraded 
state. . . .” 

The relative scarcity of skilled labor gave unions the 
balance of power in bargaining with employers during a 
span of some twenty-one years (1797-1818). 

It was a balance soon shifted, however, by the depres- 
sions of a cyclic capitalism, by courts which had always 
been the handmaidens of ownership, by the migration 
from country to town of Yankee farm girls to New Eng- 
land’s factories, and by the delayed impact of the Indus- 
trial Revolution which, by the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, began to hammer furiously at the walls 
enclosing what was essentially a handicraft and agrarian 
order. 

In 1820 the coruscating Sidney Smith, with all the arro- 
gance of that day’s Albion, inquired in the Edinburgh Re- 
view: “In the four quarters of the globe who reads an 
American book? . . . Who drinks out of American 
glasses? or eats from American plates? or wears American 
coats or gowns? or sleeps in American blankets?” 

Yet in the same year that he put his query, Massachu- 
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setts reported 161 “manufactories” going at full blast, and 
all New England was building cotton and woolen mills 
and the working population of New York City, with its 
“monstrous diversity of trades,” was growing with such 
wanton rapidity that “houses had tenants before they had 
windows and doors” and streets were lined with dwellings 
before sewers were dug, or wood laid for sidewalks, or 
cobbles made for pavements. In Philadelphia more than 
four thousand craftsmen were engaged in weaving alone. 
Even the “frontier” settlements of Pittsburgh and Cincin- 
nati were becoming manufacturing centers of importance, 
and throughout the entire Northeast the wheels were turn- 
ing at a quickening tempo and coins clinked on store coun- 
ters that were piled ever higher with goods and yet more 
goods. 

“In 1820,” says McMaster, “it was estimated that 200,- 
000 persons and a capital of $75,000,000 were employed in 
manufacturing. In 1825 the capital used had been expanded 
to nearly nine times that amount and the number of work- 
ers to 2,000,000.” 

It was also during this period that unionism ramified out 
into a labor movement. The distinction between the two, 
and their relations to each other, are less subtle than sa- 
lient. The term “labor movement” means that attitudes of 
unity and cooperation among wage earners have gone be- 
yond the confines of their own specific vocations to in- 
clude the interests of their prototypes in other fields. It 
means that the purely economic emphasis of unionism has 
been revamped to include political action as well. 

The American labor movement, then, as contrasted with 
unionism proper, began in 1827 in Philadelphia— that city 
which was “still the cradle of liberty” or a “hotbed of un- 
rest, sedition and agitation,” or whatever contemporary 
comment you may choose. It was here that fifteen trade 
societies banded together to form the “Mechanics’ Union 
of Trade Associations.” It was the first “city central,” pr 
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alliance of workers among various occupations, in the an- 
nals of mankind. The impetus for its creation stemmed 
directly from the dumping of cheaper foreign goods on 
American markets after the embargo had been lifted, and 
shipping freed, at the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 

It was started, of course, to keep wages up and hours 
down. But it soon grew a political arm, the Workingmen’s 
party, which was also the first organization of its kind in 
world history. For there were certain needs that the union- 
ists wanted to fill-needs which, they thought, could not 
be answered by the use of the economic method alone, by 
bargainings, or by strikes. Along with similar alignments in 
Boston and New York, this Workingmen’s party, in the 
summer of 1828, therefore embarked upon whzt was to 
become the most S5miboIic and significant struggle of any 
labor movement in the American adventure. On its ban- 
ners was inscribed a single aspiring slogan: “Equality of 
citizenship.” 

It was, of course, the world’s egalitarian age; and in 
America it witnessed the “rise of the common man.” In 
1828 Andrew Jackson was swept into office on our first 
wave of Populism, the revolt of the homespun of farm and 
forge against the broadcloth of the bank and the ware- 
house. It was the first and most successful rebellion of the 
small businessman (then for the most part the master 
craftsman) and the fanner and the laborer against monop- 
oly, against Big Ownership. It was not a protest against 
employers generally, but rather a^inst the “usurious rates 
of blood-sucldng money-lenders,” against land speculators, 
against the middleman or merchant capitalKt. An editorial 
in the Mechanics Free Press, party organ, separated the 
wicked from the pure in heart. “It an employer superin- 
tends his own busine^ (still more if he works with his 
hands) he is a workingman and has an interest on the side 
of the remuneration of labor,” the paper declared in 1829. 

It must be recalled that at this time property qualifica- 
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tions for suffrage had been but recently removed— in 1820 
in Massachusetts, for example, and two years later in New 
York State. The newly enfranchised worker was proud of 
his vote. It was not only a ballot. It was an inspiration. It 
was a new and wonderful tool by which he could lever 
himself into the better things of life. He took seriously 
the Declaration’s words about being bom free and equal, 
about the pursuit of happiness. He wanted to translate their 
grand promise into a less grubbing reality. He wanted a 
stams of dignity in his community, and its respect. He 
wanted to get rid of imprisonment for debt in dank jails 
if he or his kind owed as little as I3 and, in one notorious 
case, two cents. He wanted a hen law to protect his in- 
come should his employer go suddenly banl^pt and leave 
him holding the bag— to the tune of a $400,000 wage loss 
annually in the building industry alone. He wanted, per- 
haps more than anything else, to have his children edu- 
cated, and educated at public expense. He clamored for 
the reestablishment of tax-supported schools in order to 
end a situation in which, as late as 1837, 250,000 children 
out of 400,000 of school age in the sovereign State of Penn- 
sylvania were without any formal instruction, even in the 
Three R’s. 

Curiously enough, it has always been one of the more 
popular superstitions that our free school system somehow 
“just growed” like Topsy, or was somewhere forevisioned 
and blueprinted by the Founding Fathers. The more eru- 
dite may even mention something about Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard. But, as a matter of fact, our free 
school system was almost wholly the result of unceasing 
agitation by the wage earners who, with the introduction 
of power-driven machinery, particularly in textiles, were 
beginning to be divorced more and more from their tools 
and to congregate in the mushrooming factory cities and 
towns. 

Free schooling was then available only to the “pauper 
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poor,” a state of affairs which, in the worker’s view, 
knocked the catchwords of liberty and democracy into 
a cocked hat. His new concept of himself as a citizen 
who had spacious and inalienable rights didn’t dovetail 
with the idea that his children could learn how to read and 
write only by means of what was really a charitable hand- 
out. “Free, equal, practical, nonsectarian, republican” edu- 
cation became a shibboleth around which rallied the new 
hosts of labor. They displayed that touching faith to which 
Americans as a people have been always prone: that a 
single reform, whether manhood suffrage, free schools, 
free homesteads, free silver, the single tax, may prove at 
long last a magical panacea. 

At conventions and meetings of workingmen’s parties 
countless resolutions were adopted, varying the theme that 
“equality among men results only from education”; that 
“the educated man is a good citizen and the uneducated an 
undesirable member of the body politic”; that workers 
were “entirely excluded from the advantages derivable 
from our free institutions” and had been subjected to 
“gross impositions” due to “want of knowledge and cor- 
rect political information”; that “all history corroborates 
the melancholy fact that in proportion as the mass of the 
people become ignorant, misrule and anarchy ensue— 
their liberties are subverted, and tyraimic ambition has 
never failed to take advantage of their helpless condition”; 
that “there appear to exist two distinct classes, the rich and 
the poor; the oppressor and the oppressed; those that live 
by their own labor and those that live by the labor of 
others; the aristocratic and the democratic; the despotic 
and the republican ... the one aspiring to dignified sta- 
tions and offices of power; the other seeking for an equality 
of state and advantage”; and that, finally, “our government 
is republican, our education should be equally so.” 

The campaign to procure for all the children of the com- 
monwealth equal education, and hence, it was believed. 
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equal opportunity, roused many fierce factional fights. On 
the one hand were the “intellectuals” led by Robert Dale 
Owen, eldest son of Robert Owen, the English industrial- 
ist, philanthropist, utopian. Like his father, Owen fils was 
animated by a rare reforming zeal. He, too, had a Rous- 
seau-like faith in the intrinsic goodness of man. He, too, 
identified himself wfith the cause of the earth’s disinherited. 
He had helped his father to manage New Harmony, 
Indiana, a community where, it was hoped, a microcosm 
of the new cooperative state would be bom. Its birth was 
long overdue— at least in the opinion of Owen the elder, 
who declared in i8i8 that “the system of individual op- 
posing interests,” in other words the laissez-faire economics 
glbrified by Adam Smith, had “now reached the extreme 
point of error and inconsistency” since “in the midst of 
the most ample means to create wealth, all are in poverty, 
or in imminent danger of the effects of poverty upon 
others,” This self-taught draper’s clerk, who read mainly 
in statistics and who in his twenties had become a dominant 
figure in Britain’s cotton industry, was the first man to 
glimpse the immeasurable importance of the Industrial 
Revolution; to perceive that the application of steam or 
stored power to the production of goods was more crucial 
as a wealth-creating advance than even the domestication 
of animals or the discovery of the principle of the wheel. 
According to his own intimations of the “shape of things 
to come,” competition for pounds and francs and dollars 
(capitalism) should soon be supplanted by cooperation 
(collectivism) in which the labor hour was to be the me- 
dium of exchange. He abhorred the economic codes and 
social customs then existing with all the moral fervor of 
the humanitarian and all the antiwaste fervor of the tech- 
nologist. 

I was [he once wrote] completely tired of partners who 
were merely trained to buy cheap and sell dear. This occupa- 
tion deteriorates and often destroys the finest and best facul- 
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ties of our nature. . . . Under this thoroughly selfish system 
. . . truth, honesty, virtue will be mere names, as they are 
now and as they have ever been. It is a low vulgar ignorant 
and inferior mode of conducting the affairs of society; and no 
permanent general and substantial improvement can arise 
until it shall be superseded by a superior mode of forming 
character and creating wealth. 

He was the first man to sec that the unemployment 
which plagued Europe after Napoleon was sentenced to 
Elba had been caused by the displacements of men by ma- 
chines, by the return of soldiers to their peacetime voca- 
tions, and by the collapse of the war boom’s expanding 
market. And at New Lanark, Scotland, w'here his owm 
mills were located, he had bossed into being an approxi- 
mation of his ideal of the industrial community which, he 
thought, the times demanded and from which the poverty 
and degradation that marked cotton manufacture were 
effectually banished. Under his management which, for 
all his fine intentions, w'as that of benevolent despotism, 
the operatives at New Lanark, drawn from the lowest 
classes— drunkards and street-%valkcrs and the shiftless, 
along with children shipped in from orphan asylums— were 
transformed into the best housed, best clad, best fed, best 
educated, best behaved of any in all Britain. Yet when 
Owen appealed to the princes of state, church, and indus- 
try to emulate his own example, he incurred the enmity of 
all three. Whereas at New Lanark he had been content 
merely to foster high standards of living within a com- 
munity, he had from the platform attacked religion as an 
obstacle to truth. He had attacked property as a form of 
theft. He had attacked the family as an outworn institu- 
tion, The ruling authorities began to regard him as a dan- 
gerous man and a subversive force; and his friends were 
afraid to be seen with him. While denouncements of Owen 
and his ideas mounted at times to fury, he decided that if 
ever he were going to inaugurate his “superior order” he 
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required a society as yet a tabula rasa on which he could 
imprint his design. Europe, he felt, was cancerous with 
caste divisions and their prerogatives and “inclemencies”; 
still dominated by the dead hand of a feudal past. 

Hence from the Rappites, a religious sect, he late in 1825 
purchased New Harmony, Indiana, in the new world of 
America; and on July 4, 1826, he launched his “Declara- 
tion of Mental Independence” from “Private Property, 
Irrational Religion and Marriage,” inviting the globe’s “in- 
dustrious and well disposed” to join this new venture. He 
himself returned to Scotland some months later, leaving 
the experiment to its own fate, which was disastrous. Like 
most uplifters, Owen had a fatal blind spot: he never 
realized that people in general were not actuated by the 
same desire for human betterment which, despite all his 
thwartings, kept burning in him. It had been his own 
purity of motive and his own efficiency in management 
that had brought success to New Lanark, and had made it 
less a proof of his thesis than a tribute to his intelligence 
and nobility of character. 

In his American enterprise there were also pure motives 
enough, but virtually no efficiency and even less common 
sense. The protagonists of the New Era talked too much. 
They matched Platonism against Pantheism, by day and 
by night, opposed materialism to transcendentalism and 
forgot to saw wood and gather the harvest. There were 
naturally quite a few crackpots— the lunatic fringe that, 
like moths, wing toward any new light in their dark- 
ness. Then, too, there were plenty of rapscallions and 
ne’er-do-wells attracted by the thought of easy money and 
easy women. The sheer nonselectivity of Owen’s invita- 
tion had allured both the salt of the earth and its scourings, 
and all ingredients in between. In his abiding naivet^ Owen 
had taken into partnership a cutthroat promoter named 
Taylor who by trickery soon appropriated for himself and 
a few dozen adherents more than a third of the colony’s 
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cattle and farming implements, and set up a false and rival 
Zion adjacent to New Harmony on a tract of land that 
Owen, in desperation, deeded to Taylor to get rid of him. 
Promptly Taylor and his followers built a distillery that 
undermined the Owenite preachments of temperance, and 
constructed a tannery that competed with New Harmony’s 
own. Within three years the original colony with all its 
large plans for self-sufficiency, with its own granary and 
sawmill and slaughter house, with its own cobblers and 
tailors and mechanics, its own forum and school and news- 
paper, was but another word for chaos. In 1829 Owen sold 
most of the property to buyers more interested in profits 
than paradise, and with the tautology of reformism, which 
is akin to Proust’s tautology of love, he repeated his efforts 
to regenerate mankind in England time after time. 

Robert Dale Owen, however, had inherited his father’s 
tenacity of purpose. In his opinion two mistakes had at the 
outset destroyed New Harmony. In the first place, he re- 
flected, the intellectual and culrared members of the com- 
munity couldn’t do anything useful with their hands; in the 
second place, the run-of-the-mill ordinary folk had been 
conditioned by antisocial habits, and their inbred cupidity 
had been aroused by the example of the unscrupulous 
Taylor. It was impossible, Robert Dale Owen deduced, to 
move very far toward the Golden Age working with adults 
alone. They were either too impractical to help fashion 
the ideal state in miniature, or they were influenced unduly 
by the outlook of “me first and devil take the hindmost.” 
Instead, he determined that it would be wiser to begin 
with children who were more malleable and to train them 
for creative living in that cooperative commonwealth 
which Owen the elder had envisioned. He himself had been 
educated at Hofwyl, Switzerland, in a school conducted as 
a “self-governing children’s republic” by the heretical Em- 
manuel von Fellenburg, associate of the equally advanced, 
and more famous, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. Both men 
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held that the purpose of education was to enable the indi- 
vidual to develop his latent aptitudes and to combine an 
appreciation of the “things of the mind and the spirit” with 
the exercise of some functional skill, the more manual the 
better. Owen’s own experiences at school and at New 
Harmony served to confirm his view that the “practical 
arts and useful sciences” should be bedrock in any educa- 
tional program looking toward the fumre of an improved 
humanity. At the psychological moment when the Ameri- 
can labor movement, eager and discontented, was in a fer- 
ment of activity to gain equality of citizenship, he appeared 
on the scene, first in Philadelphia, and declared: 

I believe in a National System of Equal, Republican, Pro- 
tective, Practical Education, the sole regenerator of a profli- 
gate age and the only redeemer of our suflFering country from 
the equal cures of chilling poverty and corrupting riches, of 
gnawing want and destroying debauchery, of blind igno- 
rance and of unprincipled intrigue. By this, my creed, I will 
live. By my consistency with this, my professed belief, I 
claim to be judged. By it I will stand or fall. 

At workingmen’s rallies in New York and Philadelphia 
he preached his gospel with vigor and eloquence. He set up 
an “Association for the Protection of Industry and the Pro- 
motion of National Education,” a propaganda and pressure 
organization of the first order. It refrained from forming its 
own political party. Rather it endorsed the candidates of 
the workingmen’s factions, hoping by this means to “bore 
from within” and influence those sections of society which, 
in the nature of the case, seemed most susceptible to its ap- 
peal. It prepared and reprinted in circular form an “Address 
to the Public,” and obtained the signatures of more than 
two thousand citizens, some of them prominent in civic and 
cultural affairs, to “A Memorial to the Legislature.” This 
document described in minute detail the Owen plan by 
which “the State would become the guardian of all her chil- 
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dren” and further asked the Legislature of New York for a 
grant of $100,000 

towards the founding ... of a Model National School 
somewhere in the centre of the state; such school to receive 
from each town and county a number of children propor- 
tioned to the population, and to support and educate them 
either free of charge ... or else taxing each parent only in 
so moderate a yearly sum as shall not exclude even the poor- 
est children from admission to its advantages. 

The workingmen admired Owen’s rhetoric, his sincerity, 
his learning. They were willing enough to accept his gen- 
eral thesis since it helped to crystallize their own groping 
toward that enlarged and participating citizenship promised 
by readier access to the tools of knowledge. The majority 
of them, however, rejected his specific proposal, which 
came to be popularly known as “state guardianship.” 

It must be kept in mind that Owen called for the crea- 
tion of public boarding schools, no less, where children 
would be fed and housed and clothed and taught, regardless 
of social position. He had insisted also that mechanical and 
agricultural subjects be stressed along with the “literary” 
studies then in vogue. But the average workingman, wdth 
that arriviste attitude which, from the beginning, seems to 
have been imbibed with the American air, wanted for his 
offspring the fashionable “classicist” education with all its 
rotund Latin tags, the same kind of education, indeed, that 
the rich and well born were getting in their academies and 
colleges; an outlook which was but another facet of labor’s 
economic views. 

“Everything which limits individual enteiprize,” de- 
clared the Mechanics Free Press in the fall of 1830, “or 
tends to make the many dependent on the few, must in 
principle be . . . wrong. ... Is it equal or just . . . 
that a few should be empowered by law to monopolize a 
business to themselves, to the exclusion and disadvantage of 
the many; certainly not,” 
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In short, labor as a whole didn’t want anything basically 
new or different; it wanted to share more fully in the ad- 
vantages of existing commercial and industrial arrange- 
ments. It wanted for itself what the “haves” possessed. It 
wanted its children to rise in the world. It wanted them to 
be farmers with a great deal of land; or even better, per- 
haps, it wanted them to be merchants, shipowners, lawyers, 
doctors, politicians, contractors, bankers, manufacturers, 
to wear high starched stocks, the period’s equivalent of the 
white collar. 

Other objections to the state guardianship system were 
rooted in the same soil of opinion, and expressed the same 
fidelity to prevailing modes and mores— providing only 
that they be modified sufficiently to give the common man 
a break. 

The first remonstrance was that parents would be com- 
pelled to part w’ith their progeny, “severing the felicitous 
ties of home and family.” Owen answered that parents 
would have complete freedom of choice and could send 
their children or not, as they pleased. The second argu- 
ment was that if parents were removed from their sacred 
obligation to support their children, young people would 
thenceforth be encouraged to marry “at an immature age 
and impose on themselves the duties and responsibilities of 
parents . . . without ... the slightest care or fore- 
thought.” Owen answered that in view of this possibility, 
which was real enough, it might be wise to have parents 
pay a small fee, say I5.00 yearly, toward the upkeep of each 
child at school. 

But it was the third objection, fostered mainly by old- 
time Federalist and Democratic politicians who saw in 
Owen a potentially strong political rival, that defeated him 
and his dream. These politicians claimed, and very noisily, 
that his entire educational scheme was an oblique method 
of “communizing” property, of breaking down its estab- 
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lished and “civilized” codes, and of ultimately making the 
nation over in the image of New Harmony’s objectives. 

Against this telling accusation Owen had to contend 
warily, which is, as a rule, weakly, for the charge held more 
truth than, for the sake of expediency, he cared to admit. 

Yet with his unceasing pamphleteering and agitation he 
managed to win quite a few converts. In New York City, 
for example, the painters went on record as favoring his 
plan; and it was also endorsed by the workingmen’s politi- 
cal clubs in the Fourth and Tenth Wards. On the other 
hand, the printers, as represented by the potent Typo- 
graphical Society, in a set of corrosive resolutions, berated 
the plan as “entirely visionary” and invited Owen to go 
back where he came from, namely, to Scotland, where 
there were “thousands daily groaning under the yoke of 
severe oppression” who, unlike the Americans, were with- 
out benefit of “that liberty sealed by the blood of their 
fathers and descended to them in all its purity.” 

He was also hindered more than he was helped by the 
aid of Frances Wright who at New Harmony had been his 
co-editor of the Gazette and with whom he had formed 
what the primmer historians still describe as an “intimate 
friendship.” She was the “new woman” of the nineteenth 
century; but a new woman more gifted and versatile than 
most of her sex then or since. Born in Scotland, and of inde- 
pendent means, she had been brought up by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, who taught her politics; and later she became a 
member of the Lafayette household where her manners 
received a Gallic grace and polish and her mind was fructi- 
fied by the hot sunlight of “liberte, egalite, fraternite.” She 
was fiery, dynamic, handsome— a “veritable Medea,” an 
enemy said— an advocate of free thought, of votes for 
women, and of their right when married to own and con- 
trol property separate from that of their lords and masters. 
She was a dazzling lecturer who in America packed the 
lyceum halls, and an authoress whose View of Society and 
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Manners in America rivaled the later Harriet Martineau’s 
“travelogues” in its acute and searching observations. And 
with her quick warm sympathy for the underdog’s plight 
she was a perpetual experimentalist, always trying to “do 
something about it,” even when her efforts were as far- 
fetched as her endeavor to remove the blot of slavery by 
inaugurating a farm colonization community in Tennessee 
where freed Negroes might be educated for the future’s 
cooperative society. 

After the New Harmony venture failed she removed 
with Robert Dale Owen to New York City and together 
they started the free Enquirer^ a weekly with more fervor 
than discrimination, which became the organ for almost 
every kind of social, religious, political, and economic 
extremism that appeared on the American scene. 

Her association with the Workingmen’s party move- 
ment soon tarred the cause with the pitch of a dual “in- 
fidelity”— since all journeymen and laborers were promptly 
accused of being, like herself, “free lovers and free think- 
ers,” menacing mother, home, and country, the flag and 
the Constitution, beauty, goodness, and truth, and other 
virtues. On June 12, 1830, New York’s Commercial Ad- 
vertiser labeled the Workingmen as “poor deluded follow- 
ers of a crazy atheistical woman.” Previously this same 
paper had expressed its reaction to the entire labor move- 
ment in the tones of the decade’s journalism: 

Lost to society, to earth and to heaven, godless and hope- 
less, clothed and fed by stealing and blasphemy . . . such are 
the apostles who are trying to induce a number of able-bodied 
men in this city to follow in their own course ... to disturb 
the peace of the community for a time; go to prison and have 
the mark of Cain impressed upon them; betake themselves to 
incest, robbery and murder; die like ravenous wild beasts 
hunted down without pity; and go to render their account 
before God, whose existence they believed in their miserable 
hearts, even while they were blaspheming him in their igno- 
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rant, snivelling and puerile speculations. Such is too true a 
picture in all its parts of some of the leaders of the new politi- 
cal party, which is emerging from the slime . . . and which 
is more beastly and terrible than the Egyptian Typhon. 

Such attacks were extended to Philadelphia where the 
editor of the Mechanics Free Press in a panic warned: “Let 
the subject of religion alone or the death knell of our asso- 
ciation will be sounded.” Meanwhile, in addition to this 
outside opposition, the workingmen’s parties had to buck 
all the bitter dissensions of a family row, especially in New 
York City. It was here that Thomas Skidmore, self-taught 
machinist, able organizer, and our first cracker-barrel 
communist, emerged to take a commanding position in la- 
bor affairs and to help divide the movement into three 
warring parts. 

Early in 1829 events conspired to give him a fine cue. 
In March of that year New York employers, hoping to 
profit from an over-supply of skilled labor attracted to the 
city by news of its building boom, let it be known that 
they would soon require their journeymen to put in an 
extra hour a day. The workers— mainly carpenters, ma- 
sons, and mechanics— refused to entertain any such idea. 
They had but recently won their ten-hour day. They were 
going to keep it, they said, come hell, heaven, or high- 
water. They were aroused and angry and not quite sure 
what to do about it. Skidmore, however, was sure. As soon 
as the employers’ intention was bruited about, he had 
formulated a plan of action; and since he had been for 
years an ardent unionist, could speak with “earnestness and 
conviction,” and was apparently widely known and liked, 
he was selected to lead New York labor’s defense against 
“this threat to human liberty.” 

Upon his advice the workers decided not to “stand out,” 
that is, go on strike. Instead they held two protest meetings 
near City Hall plaza, the second of which was attended by 
a crowd of six thousand while thousands more spilled over 
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into adjacent streets under the fitful gleam of torches. And 
this assembly, steered adroitly by Skidmore and his chief 
aide, Alexander Ming, appointed a Committee of Fifty to 
further their cause, and to submit resolutions which would 
not only underline the point that “10 hours well and faith- 
fully employed is as much as an employer ought to receive 
and require for a day’s work . . . and as much as any 
artisan, labourer or mechanic ought to give” but would also 
examine “the nature of the tenure by which all men hold 
title to their property.” 

The purpose of this latter plunge into philosophy was to 
scare employers into relinquishing their eleven-hour-per- 
diem demand lest they set off the caps of an incipient radi- 
calism. The stratagem was successful enough. The employ- 
ers, who were called “aristocratic oppressors” by Skidmore, 
quickly backed down, as he predicted, thinking it more ex- 
pedient not to “stir the mud at the bottom of the pool.” 
Yet this victory in the long run proved to be pyrrhic, affix- 
ing to labor a “red and dangerous” label it did not as a 
whole deserve or desire, and hobbling its progress for many 
years to come. For Skidmore, who had drunk deeply at the 
founts of the three great and doubting Thomases, Paine 
and Spence and Jefferson, and had also steeped himself in 
the “agrarianism” of the French physiocrats, was less in- 
terested in preserving the ten-hour day than in inaugurat- 
ing a new state of society. 

On August 13, 1829, he published his Rights of Man to 
Property/ Being a Proposition to Make It Equal among the 
Adults of the Present Generation; and to Provide for its 
Equal Transmission to Every Individual of Each Succeed- 
ing Generation on Arriving at the Age of Maturity. Its 
primary postulate was cut from the same egocentric cloth 
as Louis XIV’s “L’etat, e’est moi.” It stated with cosmic 
simplicity that “all human society is constructed . . . radi- 
cally wrong.” Before the “great mass of the community” 
could be saved “from the evils which they now suffer,” it 
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went on, a state constitutional convention would have to 
be called to decree the abolition of all debts and all claims 
to private property. Property would thereupon be divided 
among all adult citizens so that everybody “may enjoy in 
a state of society substantially the rights which belong to 
him in a state of nature.” Skidmore implied furthermore 
that a revolution might be necessary to wipe out the class 
distinctions between rich and poor that arose directly from 
the maldistribution of wealth, and of land, its chief source. 

Let the poor and middling classes [he exhorted] under- 
stand that their oppressions come from overgrown wealth that 
exists among them, on the one hand, and from entire destitu- 
tion on the other; and that as this overgrown wealth is con- 
tinually augmenting its possessions at a rapid ratio, the public 
sufferings are continually augmenting also; and must continue 
. . . until the equal and inalienable rights of the people shall 
order them otherwise. 

To a startled world the Worhn^mis Advocate, edited 
by George Henry Evans, a Skidmore disciple who was 
soon to modulate his master’s voice, thus summarized what 
the practical application of Skidmore’s program would 
entail: 

that the title of the present owners to the whole property of 
each state, real and personal, lands, houses, vessels, goods and 
private property of every description, be at once invalidated; 
that the whole property of the state thus taken from those who 
now possess it, be put up at a national auction; that the total 
estimated value of the same be divided into as many portions 
as there are adults in the state, and that one portion (in value) 
be credited to each, to which amount he or she shall be allowed 
to purchase at the state auction. 

Meanwhile the Committee of Fifty convened on Octo- 
ber 23, 1829, to nominate a slate of ii candidates for the 
state legislature in a manner that honored the great goddess. 
Chance. Twenty-two names of willing candidates were 
written on slips of paper, placed in a box, shaken around. 
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and then 1 1 slips were drawn out to make up the ticket 
which consisted of: 2 machinists (Skidmore himself was 
one of them), 2 carpenters, i printer, i brass founder, i 
cooper, I grocer, i painter, 1 whitesmith, and i physician. 
Skidmore w'as able to persuade the committee to endorse 
his “general propositions.” But at this juncture his ideas 
were being broadcast among the people, and New York’s 
first experiment in labor politics ran smack into a storm 
converging upon it from three sides at once. 

To begin with, the sober, responsible, “principled” sec- 
tions of the populace sent wails of anguish heavenwards. 
Pulpit and press grew sulphurous with alarm and abuse. 
The Workingmen’s party was termed a collection of the 
“barbarous dispossessed,” of the “tag, rag and bobtail.” It 
was cursed as “scum” and a body of “ring streaked and 
speckled rabble.” And, by a natural logic, the social and 
religious heresies of Frances Wright and Robert Dale 
Owen (who w'as working closely with the movement) 
were blended with Skidmore’s property subversions and 
shared in the condemnation of labor’s political venture as 
compounded of “Anarchists,” “Communists,” and “Infi- 
dels of the Dirty Shirt.” 

Despite the fact that Robert Dale Owen had denounced 
Skidmore’s scheme as “crude communism,” impossible of 
fulfilment, both men were targets for respectable hate. Yet 
they strove against each other valiantly— Owen to capture 
the movement for his state guardianship plan and Skidmore 
to control it for his division of property program. From 
tjhis melee of conflicting gospels a new group emerged. It 
was led by Noah Cook and Henry C. Guyon. They were 
emphatically not world saviors; nor were they, strictly 
speaking, labor leaders, but rather politicians adroit in back- 
room intrigue. They set out to rescue labor from what the 
hostile press called “Workeyism,” and “Skidmorania.” 
They w^ent into the wards and built up attitudes of ridicule 
and resentment against the infidel Owen and the agrarian 
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Skidmore, and urged workingmen to cease thinking about 
utopias and devote themselves to “immediate demands” 
like the mechanics’ lien law. 

In spite of all this confusion and excitement, the Work- 
ingmen’s party in the election of November, 1829, ob- 
tained an Assembly seat for one of its carpenter candidates, 
Ebenezer Ford. Three of its other candidates almost made 
the grade, losing by margins of 25, 26, or 31 votes. The 
labor press rejoiced and envisioned the “annihilation” of 
“freedom’s enemies.” Editorial raptures were short lived, 
how^ever. The Cook-Guyon faction soon took over the 
ward organizations and at a meeting on December 29, 1 829, 
dissolved the Committee of Fifty and passed some resolu- 
tions of its own— resolutions that excoriated any attempts to 
interfere with religion or with property rights. Skidmore, 
with a handful of followers, then set up a rival party of “the 
original workingmen” and in the spring of 1830 started to 
publish his paper. Friend of Equal Rights, to popularize his 
views. Both party and paper vanished with his death m 
August, 1832. 

The Workingmen’s party, as such, vanished even sooner. 
By June, 1830, the Cook-Guyon crowd had purged its 
ranks of all reformers and fashioned its own boss-ruled po- 
litical machine. And although this new alignment spon- 
sored “Farmers’, Mechanics’ and Workingmen’s” parties 
upstate, in Albany and Syracuse, in Rochester and Batavia, 
the movement degenerated into a minor “politicians’ re- 
volt” within the Democratic party, as Cook and Guyon 
tried to use their adherents in wresting some power and 
patronage from the Albany Regency dominated by Martin 
Van Buren and W. L. Marcy. 

In Philadelphia and Boston, from Maine south to the 
Mason-Dixon line and west to the borders of Missouri, 
wherever the workingmen’s parties appeared, they suffered 
similar sidetrackings and defeats. The journeymen were po- 
litical tyros. They used their ballot with all the awkward- 
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ness of a child learning to skate. They were easily scared 
by abuse, by the employer-hired hoodlums who broke up 
their meetings, by inimical public opinion. Their solidarity 
was undermined by the cabals of professional politicians 
and last-minute men who jumped the labor band- 
wagon only to steer it up their own alleys or to wreck it. 
Promises of preferment were linked with personal ambi- 
tion to lure many of labor’s best brains into the folds of 
Federalists and Democrats who, in addition, had early 
learned the trick of planking into their own platforms the 
appeals and catchwords of any third party movement 
which seemed as if it might make a strong bid for power. 

Against this kind of opposition, the workingmen’s par- 
ties contended with more energy than skill. They won only 
an alderman here, an assemblyman there; and in every case 
such victories were local and transient and costly in time 
and money. Street-corner campaigning, along with dis- 
cussion of issues and candidates, diverted attention from 
keeping up union standards of hours and wages. Organiza- 
tion by ward and county supplanted organization by craft 
and trade. The most calamitous result of all this political 
“sturm und drang” was that the mainstay of unionism, its 
daily “bread and butter” tactics, was swept aside in the hope 
that political panaceas would decrease the necessity of a 
firm and aggressive stand on collective bargaining. By 1 8 3 1 , 
for example, Philadelphia’s famed and powerful “Union 
of Mechanics” had dwindled in membership from fifteen to 
four affiliates and other city centrals all over the country 
were overcome by the same disastrous condition. 

Yet while the workingmen lost as politicians, they won 
as wage earners. Within a decade nearly all their objec- 
dves—the abolition of imprisonment for debt, the begin- 
nings of a free school system and the like— either had been 
completely gained or were being approximated in the in- 
dustrial states along the Atlantic Seaboard. Labor’s tumult 
and shouting had at long last compelled the old-line poiiti- 
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cians to take new notice of labor as an element to be con- 
ciliated, to be cajoled into allegiance by democracy’s tech- 
nique of swapping concessions for votes. 

Meantime, however, the apparent failure of the unionist 
in politics inspired the editor of the ’National Labourer, 
official organ of the Philadelphia General Trades Union, to 
swear off, to declare “never again.” “The trade unions,” he 
wrote, “never will be political because their members have 
learned from experience that the introduction of politics 
into their societies has thwarted every effort to ameliorate 
their conditions.” But despite this and many similar pleas 
for a return to bargaining unionism, the 1840’s again found 
labor wooing politics with a renewed and eloquent ardor. 
It was a courtship brought into being by the crash and 
panic of 1837, ending eight years of hectic prosperity. 

From the mid-twenties onward the completion of the 
Erie, Wabash, and Ohio canals had immeasurably quick- 
ened the exchange of the West’s pork, beef, grain, peltries, 
and lumber for the East’s dry goods, boots and shoes, hard- 
ware, fish, and countless “drugs and sundries.” The ensuing 
boom sent prices soaring. The effort to make wages keep 
stride with this rise in living costs had attracted a great new 
influx of wage earners into unionism’s fold, enabling its 
leaders to repair the organizational damages inflicted by 
labor’s essay into realpoUtik. As always prosperity made it 
easier to ask and to get more pay; and as always, too, the 
wage earner could obtain more money by negotiating 
through a union than by himself. And than by herself, also. 
For in 1834-36 the women began to organize, the seam- 
stresses, and the binders of boofo and shoes, the makers of 
corsets and umbrellas and mantuas— many of whom worked 
sixteen hours a day to earn from $ i .2 5 to $ 2 .00 a week. 

The Female Improvement Society of the City and 
County of Philadelphia set the pace for its sister sororities 
in Lynn, Boston, and Baltimore. It appointed committees 
for each trade, for millmery, for tailoring and the like, to 
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draw up a “ladies’ wage scale” which was then submitted 
to the respective manufacturers and, miracle of coopera- 
tion, was accepted in every case. 

By 1836 unions claimed a membership of 300,000. In 
Philadelphia there were 55; in New York 42; in Baltimore 
23; while Newark and Boston had 16 apiece; and five of 
them were national in structure. 

At the same time, the city central began to thrive. It 
expressed the necessity for the solitary locals, often too 
weak to cope with employers on their own, to acquire 
greater strength by allying themselves with other labor 
groups. In New York City, for example, when in the 
spring of 1833 the Carpenters went on strike to raise their 
wages from I1.37I4 to$i.5oa day, the Typographical So- 
ciety resolved that as “fellow mechanics engaged in the 
same cause” they should aid the Carpenters, raising funds 
for them in the honest hope that the beneficiaries would 
reciprocate should the need arise. The advantages apparent 
in this kind of cooperation fostered the idea for a General 
Trades’ Union which would represent every “Society, 
Trade and Art” in the city and which was formed on 
August 14, 1833, by the Book-Binders, Cabinet Makers, 
Carpenters, Carvers, Coopers, Cordwainers, Leather Dress- 
ers and Typographers. The sponsors of the General 
Trades’ Union were congratulated by their first president, 
Ely Moore, the printer and Tammany Hall leader (and, 
later, a congressman) for being “Pioneers in the Great 
Cause.” 

“To you, then, gentlemen,” he continued, “as the actual 
representatives of the Mechanic interests ... the eyes of 
thousands and thousands are turned; for should the experi- 
ment succeed here . . . other Unions of a kindred char- 
acter will be formed, in every section, until their influence 
shall be felt and acknowledged throughout our wide and 
extended country.” 

Under Moore’s guidance, the General Trades’ Union 




A typical lampoon of Labor’s emergent political consciousness (1830). 
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was well managed, serving its components with such effi- 
cacy that it soon became the model for many imitators 
along the Atlantic Seaboard. It imposed strike benefit dues 
of 6^4 cents per month for each affiliated member. It estab- 
lished an excellent weekly newspaper on a cooperative 
basis. It lobbied through the state legislature a bill creating 
a prison commission. When in 1835 the Tailors walked 
out, the General Trades’ Union assisted them to victory 
and then commemorated it with a grand public jubilee of 
speeches, torches, and parades. The New York Journal of 
Commerce complained of a “turn out operation going on,” 
and that “the different trades are combined together in 
what is called a Trades’ Union and each in its turn is sup- 
ported by the other in striking for higher wages.” 

Naturally to Moore and many of his associates it seemed 
only logical that m the same way that craft locals received 
succor from city centrals, like the General Trades’ Union, 
city centrals could be helped by a national labor organiza- 
tion. In March, 1834, therefore, the General Trades’ 
Union sent out a call to every union or potential union its 
officers could find to attend a convention that would lay 
the groundwork for a national federation. In response to 
this summons, delegates from six eastern cities convened 
in City Hall in August of 1834, and designed the National 
Trades Union in the devout hope that it would become 
the third and highest manifestation of organized labor’s 
development.* 

“Labor is on the march!” exulted its press. Industry, too, 
of course, was on the march; and so was agriculture. Al- 
most everybody, infected by the optimism and speculative 

•The National Trades Union expired in May, 1837, in part a victim 
of the depression in that year, in part tlie victim of its own “labor at large’* 
approach which prevented it from winning the allegiance of many strong 
unions which insisted on keeping their problems within the purview of 
tlieir own crafts. Founders of the National Trades Union tended to devote 
too much time to abstractions, to debate the meaning of “political,” and 
to prefer an educational and advisory body to a functioning federation of 
existing unions on the latter’s own terms. 
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mania and boosting outlook recorded in contemporary 
documents, seemed to be “on the march.” The sagacious 
Alexis de Tocqueville who toured the country at this time 
observed that the very morale of the American people was 
that of an “army on the march.” Unfortunately, however, 
the iron legions of economics were also on the march. 

The spring of 1837 brought with it the debacle. Some ten 
months before, the President, Andrew Jackson, had raised 
a warning signal when he issued his “Specie Circular” or- 
dering the Federal agents selling the public lands to accept 
only the coin of the realm as payment. But almost everyone 
else, especially the financiers and speculators, thought the 
country fundamentally sound and ignored the implications 
of Old Hickory’s mandate. 

In the public lands alone, sales had leaped from a little 
less than five million acres in 1834 to nearly twenty-five 
million in 1836. During this same period commodity im- 
ports exceeded exports by 1111,703,519, while specie and 
bullion imports outran exports to the tune of$3i,575,272— 
about as unhealthy and unfavorable a balance of trade as 
the United States has ever experienced. Then, too, the suc- 
cess of the Erie Canal had inspired imitations without end, 
and too often without reason, absorbing $100,000,000 of 
savings and surplus into projects most of which were 
worthless and, when not worthless, positively insane. To a 
somewhat lesser extent the same situation prevailed in the 
madcap construction of railroads. 

England had invested heavily in America’s industrial 
development; but in the mid-thirties a panic, the result of 
a glut of consumers’ goods, struck the British Isles. English 
creditors began to call upon debtors to meet their obliga- 
tions, causing cash withdrawals that knocked the props 
from under hundreds of American business ventures. And 
since England was in the doldrums, Southern planters could 
not sell their cotton to their main market, the textile mills 
of Leeds and Lancashire. During the boom they had, more- 
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over, mortgaged their crops and their plantations to buy 
more slaves, more cotton gins, more acreage. In the old 
South the auctioneer’s hammer began to fall, thudding 
against the block like strokes of doom. To make American 
matters worse, the Hessian fly ravaged wheat crops in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, forcing great sections of the country to import 
breadstuffs from the Mediterranean nations. In the five 
stricken states, farmers were quickly bankrupted, fore- 
closures were epidemic and loss of purchasing power bat- 
tered down more bastions of stability. 

In addition to “wild-cat” speculations in land, the “wild- 
cat” credit released for all manner of dubious enterprises by 
state banks which were operated more in a spirit of abandon 
than of accountancy had overlaid the country with a net of 
debt claims that could not be met. They were far in excess 
of the nation’s ability to produce in terms of acmal goods 
and services. And in a frenzy to replenish their liquid re- 
serves, banks demanded payment on loans which was not 
forthcoming in any degree sufficient to preserve that always 
fabulous symbol called “confidence,” a fiction on which 
financial surety depends. The entire credit structure of the 
country went into a kind of catalepsy. Within the first 
eleven months of 1837, 618 banks failed. Even the glamor- 
ous and impregnable Bank of the United States, “Mr. Bid- 
dle’s financial colossus, sir,” which at that time held a posi- 
tion analogous to that of the present House of Morgan, 
was shaken to its foundations, and somehow managed to 
survive only to go under four years later as a result of this 
first shock. 

Everywhere prices slid from peak to valley, and wages 
went tumbling after, while wheels slowed to a stop and un- 
employment rose. If grass didn’t grow in the streets, it 
merely showed a lack of ambition. In the industrial centers 
it was no longer a question of how much the worker earned 
on his job, but of whether he could keep or get a job at all. 
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at any wage— a wage that was steadily reduced to sub- 
subsistence levels. Unions languished for lack of members 
and dues and even somebody to negotiate with, for every 
paper headlined news of further retrenchments and closings 
down. 

“The streets of New Bedford,” said the New York Star 
of April 15, 1837, “are now tlironged with seamen out of 
employment. Forty whale ships are lying at the wharves, 
but nothing doing to fit them out for sea.” In Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, which was among the first “one-industry” 
towns, the shutting down of shoe factories threw virtually 
the entire population out of work and once proud New 
Englanders begged for bread at homes of the well-to-do. 
In New York City, from April to July, 1837, more than 
six thousand masons and carpenters and others in the build- 
ing trades were discharged to roam the streets in “mEery 
and idleness, not knowing where to turn.” 

Soon the unions— craft local, city central, the “national 
federations” which existed mainly on paper— were almost 
wholly extinguished. The few that survived were weak in 
men, money, and morale. The labor press disappeared— to 
such an extent, indeed, that the records of unionism are rela- 
tively more meager in this period than at any other time 
since its American inception. 

Plagued by poverty and insecurity, labor joined with the 
nation’s other “small fry” to search for cause and cure. The 
old antimonopoly fever broke out again. Once more the 
complaint arose that the “monster monopoly,” the gas, 
coal, banking, insurance, bridge, land, railroad, and turn- 
pike companies, chartered by the various states, had de- 
prived the workers, lesser employers, master mechanics, 
and small tradesmen of their “just and due” money-making 
opportunities, often driving them toward destitution- 

Spokesmen for such groups pointed out that in New 
York State alone the number of corporations chartered had 
risen from twenty-three in 1815 to one hundred and 
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seventy-three in 1836. They claimed that such institutions, 
with their vast funds and “perfidious” political influence, 
grabbed the best of everything in sight, preventing all 
others from gaining even a “mere and modest” livelihood. 

The land monopolist, they said, through his speculations 
had acquired thousands of the choicer acres, robbing the 
common man of his chance to obtain desirable land at a 
price he could afford to pay and become a farmer, a prime 
aspiration of that day. And even if the ordinary fellow was 
already a farmer, the land monopolist blocked his approach 
to more fertile soil and greener pastures. The money 
monopolist or banker denied to the honest and ambitious 
access to that credit which properly belonged to them by 
virtue of their honesty and ambition. The mercantile and 
manufacturing monopolists, with their protective tariffs, 
and patents rights, and the public utility monopolists, with 
their franchises which permitted the public’s natural re- 
sources to be preempted by private persons for their own 
profit, all similarly tended to restrict the area of economic 
opportunity. 

All this, said labor and its allies, destroyed the free 
market. It forced a “pegged” or monopoly price upon the 
“producing classes,” both in selling what they themselves 
made and in buying whatever else they needed. 

The obvious remedy, then, was to revoke the “special 
privileges” of monopoly (which appeared always in the 
form of a corporation) and to restore free competition for 
everything by everybody. It was further apparent that the 
monopolists had secured their unfair advantages through 
legislative fiat and favoritism, since any corporation, to exist 
at all, must first receive the state’s permission to be born. 
The thing to do, therefore, was to enter politics and put 
your own people into public office where they could con- 
trol the state apparatus and manipulate it to your interests, 
as against the interests of Big Ownership. They could at 
least regulate monopoly, if not uproot it, and hence give 
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elbow room and breathing space to the “little fellow,” the 
average man.* 

The belief that the chicane and connivings of rich people 
and the betrayal of legislators had “lockcd-up” the oppor- 
tunities of the American people soon found a definite phi- 
losophy and a prophet. The philosophy was the “New 
Agrarianism.” The prophet was George Henry Evans, 
publicist extraordinary and quondam associate of Thomas 
Skidmore. 

Bom in England in 1805, of a shabby-genteel family, 
Evans emigrated to the United States at fourteen, starting 
his labor career as a printer’s devil in Ithaca, New York. 
He displayed a great deal of intellectual curiosity, reading 
constantly, if at random, in his spare time. He was early 
and especially influenced by Thomas Paine who made of 
him a confirmed and militant deist and a land reformist 
and after whose strong marching style he tried to pattern 
his own. 

Like many others of the period’s more-than-literate 

cannot be overstressed that this general oudook has remained the 
animating force in the perpetual protests against monopoly, from Shays’ 
Rebellion and the Jacksonian Revolt down through Greenbackism and 
Populism to Senator Borah’s latest fulminarion against the wickedness of our 
giant cartels. During the iirst half of the nineteenth century particularly, the 
d^amics of this viewpoint derived from the sense of boundless opportu- 
nity— agricultural, commercial, industrial, political— that pervaded the me- 
chanic and artisan, the farmer and laborer, the storekeeper and smaller 
manufacturer. Whenever, therefore, the idea of equality of opportunity 
received a palpable setback, as when the “best bargains” all along the line 
seemed to go into the hands of the rich, the producing classes responded by 
assailing monopoly. Throughout American history, however, aE such attacks 
have been vitiated by the same dichotomy. Whereas the average man wanted 
to curb and even destroy monopoly, he still wanted to leave *‘room at the 
top,” for himself or his son, to preserve the “American right to succeed.” 
This confusion of purpose has been best summed up by Mr. Finley Peter 
Dunne who ascribed to the trust-busting T, Roosevelt the following senti- 
ments, as reported by Mr. Dooley: 

“ ‘Th’ thrusts,’ says he, ‘are heejous monsthers built up be th* enlightened 
intherprize iv th’ men that have done so much to advance progress In our 
beloved country,’ he says. *On wan hand I wud stamp thim unher fut; on 
dh’ other hand, not so fast.* ” 
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printers, he elected himself an editor, beginning his Work- 
ingman's Advocate in New York City in 1 829. He was per- 
sonally very ambitious. Although he supported Skidmore, 
he did it with “reservations” that after a while took the 
form of undercover political alliances through which 
Evans, then more the politician than the philosopher, 
hoped to wrest control of New York’s Workingmen’s 
party from Skidmore. 

With the panic of 1837, with the unions dissolving and 
the circulation of his paper, read almost exclusively by 
workingmen, fast approaching zero, Evans retired to a farm 
in New Jersey to think through his own dilemma which, he 
believed, was inextricably bound up with labor’s own. And 
after three years of this rustication and self-communing, he 
emerged a more mature and wiser and kindlier man. He 
emerged also with a mission. In 1 840 he published his His- 
tory of the Origin and Progress of the Working Men's 
Party in Nevo York which, he hoped, would serve a dual 
purpose. It would warn labor against the “ideological and 
tactical errors” made by its first political thrust. It would 
provide the foundations for his own brand of national re- 
demption, the New Agrarianism, modeled after the free 
distribution of the “ager publican” attempted by the 
Gracchi in ancient Rome. 

He felt confident that in his book he had evolved a substi- 
tute for strikes, for the closed shop, for unionism itself. At 
the outset he condemned by implication the rival doctrines 
of Fourierism, then finding an American vogue, and O wen- 
ism as “socialistic imports” from a sick and exhausted Eu- 
rope. His own plan was based on individualism, not collec- 
tivism; upon the diffusion of great tracts of land still 
unoccupied, not upon the division of, existing estates. His 
outlook was centered in the same natural rights theory that 
Paine and Jefferson had used to overthrow British rule in 
the Colonies. But Evans tried to forge from this theory a 
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weapon for overcoming the “tyranny” of too great a con- 
centration of control over the means of production. His line 
of argument anticipated Henry George’s Single Tax and 
itself remains among the most arresting and neglected con- 
tributions to American economic thought. 

Man’s first right, said Evans, is the right to live, to a 
right that implies access to the sources of existence, that is, 
to the materials of nature. Man must breathe— he has the 
right to air. He must drink— he has the right to water. He 
must see— he has the right to sunlight. He must eat— he has 
the right to the soil whence food comes. Only these four 
rights, continued Evans, are truly “natural”; all others— 
liberty, capital, labor, education— are ancillary, either ac- 
quired or derived. 

Here, of course, was the distinction between the “Old 
Agrarianism” of Skidmore and the “New Agrarianism” of 
Evans. Men do not have any equal right to capital, con- 
tended Evans, because capital is the result of labor, and is 
not a gift of nature. Whereas Skidmore wanted to divide 
capital and land, Evans sought only to divide the land, and 
to do it with regard to the special and triune character of a 
“natural right” which, he argued, is distinguished by three 
cardinal traits: equality, inalienability, and individuality. 

Since every human being is a part of htunanity’s greater 
whole, Evans reasoned, he is entitled to his equal share of 
earth which belongs to all. And if his portion is held to be 
inalienable, he will be guaranteed over a span of time the 
benefits assured by his ownership over a span of space. In 
all logic, Evans insisted, nobody should be allowed to de- 
prive himself of his natural rights, put a mortgage on them, 
or give title to them to someone else. The third trait, in- 
dividuality, Evans stressed as a variety of separateness. 
Nature, he said, recognizes the individual— not the family, 
the tribe, the community, the nation— as the life-unit. That 
is the reason why the in^vidual’s natural rights must be un- 
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conditionally secured to him; else they will be usurped by 
the group, by corporations, by the state.* 

With Evans individualism, so defined and applied, was 
an invincible safeguard against oppression, since every man, 
sure of his plot of land, could always turn to nature for sub- 
sistence. Hence private property, rather than the com- 
munizing of property, became the keystone of liberty’s 
arch. In the Evans scheme, the individual was to be lord of 
his own share of creation (equality) . He was to be auto- 
matically protected against dispossession of his birthright, 
either through fear or necessity, or the temptations of a 
fine bargain (inalienability). He was to be thrown upon his 
own resources and his well-being was to depend upon his 
own elf orts (individuality) . 

From the postulates of this economic creed, Evans fash- 
ioned his political program. He began urging Congress to 
grant every bona-fide settler 160 acres from the public 
domain and to make it impossible for anyone to take it 
away from him, forevermore. 

To thousands of people his idea seemed eminently sane 
and feasible. It must be remembered that, as late as 1852, 
congressional debates revealed that during the previous 
sixty years only a hundred million acres of the public lands 
had been sold and that 1,400,000,000 acres remained at the 
disposal of the Federal government. Contemporary esti- 
mates of the time required to get rid of this residue, assum- 
ing a fairly constant rate of sale, varied from four hundred 
to nine hundred years. That was far ahead enough for 
Evans; not even the most clairvoyant statesman, he thought, 
could ask for more. And m the columns of his revived 
Workingman’s Advocate he started a propaganda cam- 

• This doctrine was the iirst and most elaborate discussion of that philo- 
sophic anarchism which has affected many of our political metaphysicians, 
from Evans himself through Thoreau to the lamentations of Mr. Albert Jay 
Nock concerning his enemy, the state. In this regard, it is interesting to note 
that Evans himself conceded that in practice the family would be the unit 
and that children would not come into their natural rights until they reached 
the age of twenty-one. 
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paign which for sheer skill and constancy has never been 
outdone. 

Free homesteads, he adjured Congress, meant that land- 
less wage earners should be furnished with implements and 
transportation to enable them to set themselves up as inde- 
pendent farmers. When a glut in the labor market occurred, 
he advised the trade unions, they should themselves outfit 
individuals and groups to stake out their land claims, drain- 
ing off the surplus of workers and thus boosting wages and 
shortening hours. To the well-to-do he pointed out that 
money spent for poor relief could be more profitably spent 
in sending the poor from the slums to the very great and 
open spaces where they would create new wealth and add 
their bit to national prosperity. 

Within a year after Evans had begun his agitation, 
Horace Greeley, in his New York Tribune, endorsed the 
free homestead movement. Other editors fell quickly into 
line until, in 1849, it was estimated that out of the two 
thousand papers then published in the United States, six 
hundred favored Evans’ proposal. Meantime, he had per- 
suaded Andrew Johnson, a Tennessee tailor who was to 
become Lincoln’s successor, to introduce the first home- 
stead bill in Congress in 1 845, to make life easier for the 
poor whites of the South’s upland regions. 

When the idea moved westward, settlers and pioneers 
supported it vigorously, seeking to increase the population 
of the frontier. The opposition, adorned by plain and fancy 
imprecations, came from the manufacturers and land- 
owners of the East. At first they took their stand on ethical 
grounds. They asserted that if workmen and “common 
labor” in particular were given grants of land they wouldn’t 
know what to do with it, they would be wasteful and dis- 
solute and wanton and would generally distort the eternal 
verities of moral rectitude and the innate tendency of prop- 
erty to move into the hands of superior persons. 

Their attacks were answered by Evans with “lead” edi- 
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torials in his paper, and with pamphlets and broadsides. He 
wrote one appeal in particular that, even today, when po- 
litical publicity has attained the status of a pseudo-science, 
could teach a trick or two to Charles Michelson himself. 
Appearing in every kind of print, on every kind of paper, 
this appeal was broadcast by hundreds of thousands in 
leaflet form in 1 846. 

Are you an American citizen? Then you are a joint owner 
of the public lands. Why not take enough of your own prop- 
erty to provide yourself with a home? Why not vote yourself 
a farm? 

Are you a party follower? Then you have long enough em- 
ployed your vote to benefit scheming office seekers. Use it 
for once to benefit yourself; Vote yourself a farm. Are you 
tired of slavery— of drudging for others— of poverty and its 
attendant miseries? Then, vote yourself a farm. 

Would you free your country and the sons of toil every- 
where from the heartless, irresponsible mastery of the aris- 
tocracy of avarice? . . . Then join with your neighbours to 
. . . limit the quantity of land that any one may henceforth 
monopolize or inherit . . . and . . , make the public lands 
free to actual settlers only. . . . 

“Vote yourself a farm” became labor’s war cry in the 
40’s in the same way that “free republican education” had 
been its watchword in the 20’s and 30’s. And even as Owen 
had formed his “Association for the Protection of Industry 
and for the Promotion of National Education” to propagate 
his views, Evans organized an “Agrarian League”* to her- 
ald the new day’s dawn via free homesteads. Evans re- 
membered how the brave hopes of Robert Dale Owen and 
Thomas Skidmore had alike been broken on the rack of 
partisan politics. He therefore avoided its perils. Instead of 
trying to build a political party around his doctrine, he at- 

* The trade-miion complexion of this society, along with its base in the 
Workingmen’s party movement of 1828-36, was reflected in its first ‘‘central 
committee,” composed of 4 printers, 2 cordwainers, t chairmaker, i carpenter, 
I blacksmith, i bookbinder, i machinist, i picture-frame maker, and r 
clothier. 
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tached his doctrine to individual politicians. He was the 
first labor advocate in the country to dramatize the value 
of a policy which would “reward your friends, and punish 
your enemies.” His technique was simple. He taught his 
“Agrarian Leaguers” to exact preelection pledges for free 
homesteads from candidates for public office; and then to 
keep reminding them (if and when elected) that they had 
better “deliver” before next balloting time came round. 

In popularizing his views, he was helped a great deal by 
the German Communists, especially Herman Kriege, who 
had fled to the United States prior to the Revolution of 
1848. A prime mover in the Bund der Gerechten (League 
of the Just), a secret and underground sodality founded by 
German workingmen in Paris, Kriege one night attended 
a lecture in Philadelphia on Evans’ land reform and was 
promptly won over to its efficacy. Along with his friends 
he energetically set about establishing the “Social Reform 
Association” to do for the new Germans in the United 
States what Evans and his Agrarian League (later rechris- 
tened the National Reform Association) were trying to 
do for the native born. 

Kriege was an excellent organizer and soon had formed 
branches of his Association in Milwaukee, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. He and his 
group differed, however, from the Evans faction. Whereas 
Evans looked upon land reform as an end in itself, the 
Kjriege followers looked upon it as a means only, a first step 
toward the communist state. But Karl Marx, who con- 
trolled the old Bund der Gerechten, even though he re- 
ferred to it scornfully as a “mixture of French-English 
socialism and German philosophy,” was infuriated by 
Kriege’s “rightist deviation” and personally expelled him 
from the Bund. Yet Kriege maintained to the last that he 
was a genuine communist who hoped that land reform in 
America would not so much generate the rule of Evans’ 
individualism, through private property for everyone, as 
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smash the domination of monopoly which, he claimed, was 
the primary task confronting anyone who in the United 
States genuinely desired a new dispensation. 

Meantime, Evans kept hewing to his line. His proposal 
was, in a sense, merely a further and logical development of 
the nation’s land policy. It must be pointed out that in 1 796 
Congress had passed a law providing for land sales at public 
auction at a price not less than $2.00 an acre and in a block 
of not less than 640 acres. It was a practice which obviously 
favored the rich alone since very few others could lay their 
hands on the necessary $1,280, or even scrape up enough 
cash to make a down payment which, under the later 
“credit system,” required only a small part of the total 
amount due at the time of sale. By 1820 the plaints of a 
land-hungry populace compelled the government to change 
the law, to reduce the minimum price of land from $ 2 .00 to 
$1.25 an acre, and the minimum amount sold to a single 
purchaser from 640 to 80 acres, and to abolish the credit 
system altogether. To Evans therefore it seemed not only 
practical and just but also inevitable that the next step 
should be to give the land away and double the amount, 
that is, from 80 to 160 acres. 

Meantime, too, Evans— who was always the strategist- 
coupled his land reform with another popular crusade: the 
demand for the ten-hour day. For nearly a generation, 
American workers had been passing resolutions which ex- 
coriated the “from-sun-to-sun” hours that had been taken 
over from agriculture— quite as much because of cultural 
lag and the inertia of human habit as by the desire of em- 
ployers to exploit labor unduly. And although isolated 
crafts— notably the masons and carpenters and cordwain- 
ers— had achieved for themselves the ten-hour-day sched- 
ule, the larger, state-wide and national attempts to legislate 
this working time into a “ceiling” for all labor had pro- 
duced more impassioned rhetoric than concrete results. The 
humanitarians who in the 40’s and 50’s filled the woods— 
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Albert Brisbane and the three Channings, William E., Wil- 
liam F., and William H., Bronson Alcott, Parke Godwin, 
Ralph W. Emerson, and all the other uplifters who were 
influenced by Fourier and helped to found “phalanxes” at 
Brook Farm, at Hopedale, at Sylvania— had but reiterated 
the earlier arguments that for reasons of brotherly love and 
compassion the employers should shorten hours to give 
workers more leisure for the cultivation of soul and mind. 

Evans, however, was more realistic. He concentrated 
upon arguments that would enlist the employer’s self- 
interest. He and his school tended to underscore but a 
single point— a point finally incorporated by New Hamp- 
shire’s legislature in the first ten-hour law, which was passed 
in 1847: “. . .A proper reduction in the hours of labor 
would be found advantageous to all parties. Employers 
should realize a greater profit, even in less time, from la- 
bourers more vigorous and better able to work, from hav- 
ing had suitable time to rest.” Maine and Pennsylvania soon 
followed suit and the parade of statutory imitation had 
begun, heartening Evans; for the passage of such laws 
seemed to prove the efficacy of his propaganda. He there- 
upon redoubled his effons to “high pressure” the country 
into land reform. By this time, however, the idea had gone 
beyond him, penetrating to all parts of the country; no 
longer alone, he was now only another voice in a growing 
chorus. 

During the next fourteen to fifteen years, the great 
American topic of conversation, next to slavery and making 
money and becoming a “big man” in the community, was 
whether free homesteads were to be or not. The question 
was debated endlessly— on the farm, at church, in the tav- 
ern, on the bowling green, in the halls of Congress, from 
the lyceum platform, across the retail counter. It broke 
friendships, brought dissension to the family dinner table, 
received the support of the spiritual Emerson and consid- 
erably less spiritual “Tammany Mike” Walsh of a Wigwam 
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even then corrupt and tough and venal. And ironically 
enough a reform sponsored by Evans, spokesman for the 
wage earners of the East, was adopted, reshaped and finally 
put over by the farmers of the West; yet it was appropriate 
perhaps since, in essence, the plan epitomized the crude in- 
dividualism of the frontier. But whereas Evans stressed 
equal distribution, the pioneers and settlers of the West 
stressed more production and population increase. While 
he looked toward relief for the Atlantic Seaboard’s labor, 
they looked toward a rise in real estate values. Whereas he 
wanted to stop speculation, they adored it, fostered it by 
every means at their command. Whereas he insisted that no 
single person, or company, should acquire vast tracts, 
they favored million-acre grants to railways to help open 
up the country and make markets more accessible. 

In the East, of course, Evans’ colleagues and friends were 
helping to propel public opinion toward adoption of the 
land reform idea. The Kentucky philosopher Lewis Mas- 
querier, Evans’ most ardent disciple, had written a book— 
Sociology or the Reconstruction of Society, Government 
and Property upon the Principles of Equality, the Per- 
petuity and the Individuality of the Private Oivnership of 
Life, Person and Government, Homestead and the Whole 
Product of Labor, by Organizing All Nations into Self- 
Governed Homestead Democracy, Self-Employed in 
Farming and Mechanism Giving All the Liberty and 
Happiness to Be Found on Earth— whxdti was widely cir- 
culated and passionately discussed. 

Moreover, the always redoubtable Greeley was break- 
ing down the opposition of the merchant, manufacturer, 
and banker by striking a new and pragmatic note. He de- 
clared in the Tribune of August 25, i860: 

The Great West is the predestined market, not only of the 
imported Wares and Fabrics of the seaboard cities, but of 
the Iron of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the Manufacturers 
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of New England, the cotton and sugar of the Southwest. The 
faster the West can be settled and cultivated, the more inde- 
pendent and thrifty its settlers, the greater must be the demand 
for the peculiar products and merchandise of the seaboard 
States. A new State in the West implies new warehouses in and 
near lower Broadway, new streets and blocks uptown, new 
furnaces in Pennsylvania, new factories in New England. A 
new cabin on the prairies predicts and insures more work 
for carmen and stevedores in New York. 

It took some time for this line of logic to sink in, however; 
and up to the very last the “lunatic and loathsome notions 
of Mr. Evans” were opposed by the barons of business who, 
at this stage, were frankly less interested in labor’s ethical 
beatitudes than in their own bank balances. 

Their mouthpiece. Representative James Allison of 
Pennsylvania, had declared in a House debate some years 
before: 

By your policy, you strike down our great manufacturing 
interests . . . you turn thousands of our labourers out of em- 
ployment. You -render useless . . . millions of capital which 
our people have invested. ... You depreciate value of real 
estate. You make a bid for our population by holding out 
inducements for our productive labourers to leave their old 
homes under the seductive promise of lands for nothing . . . 
thereby decreasing our population and consequently increas- 
ing the burdens of those who remain in the old states. 

Yet after a while, when the leaders of finance, industry, 
and commerce began to realize that the politicians in Wash- 
ington could very readily be persuaded to accompany 
grants of free homesteads to settles with incalculably 
grander fiefs to railroads, even the East’s plutocracy saw the 
light. From a madman’s hallucination, land reform became 
a sound, even a noble, principle, instinct with patriotism. 
Everyone in the business community stood to gain by rail- 
road expansion~if not by direct investment, then by the 
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enlarged market for goods that a closer and more populous 
West would provide. 

It was the South that fought free homesteads to the bitter 
end. Its Calhouns saw in the “adoption of this devilment” 
an unconstitutional effort of the North to prevent the west- 
ward extension of great plantations and their slaves. Many 
planters, their lands exhausted by stupid and careless meth- 
ods of cultivation, had staked all their hopes for recoupment 
upon access to the fresh, fertile soils of the Southwest. 

In i860 the “ravening and radical” Republican party, 
with its pledge to do something quick and “complete and 
satisfactory” about free homesteads, and with its “back- 
woods baboon” as standard-bearer, was put into power by 
the frontiersmen of the West combined with an East 
where, on the question of land reform, wage earner, mer- 
chant, banker, and manufacturer at last saw eye to eye. 
Eleven slave-owning states of the South seceded and on 
April 12, 1861, the fighting broke out. 

The Homestead Act, for all the ballyhoo that went with 
its passage, was in itself a compromise measure. It excluded, 
in intent and in the law’s letter, the basic ideals of inalien- 
ability and limitation that had been sponsored by the origi- 
nal Agrarians as necessary adjuncts of the new and better 
life for landless labor. And George Henry Evans, who had 
dreamed of security and dignity and peace and proud inde- 
pendence for all workers, who all unconsciously had been a 
voice of the “manifest destiny” marking the inexorable 
westward push of the American economy, had done as 
much as any man to bring on the blood and strife of the 
Gvil War- 
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T IHE Civil War transformed legions of labor from a 
peacetime army producing goods into hosts of bat- 
tle that did nothing but consume and destroy. Be- 
fore the firing on Sumter, however, the sentiment of wage 
earners was definitely on the side of compromise. They re- 
garded the impending crisis as a “politicians’ plague,” the 
result of conflicts in which, whatever the outcome, the 
“honest workingmen stood to gain nothing and to lose all.” 
At this stage a black mood of pessimism mantled American 
labor, for the panic of 1857 had wiped out the encouraging 
gains made by unions in the decade before. They were 
gains due largely to the discovery of gold in California and 
the consequent business boom and vast increase in employ- 
ment. And as usual in a period of prosperity, labor— and 
skilled labor particularly— abandoned legislative and hu- 
manitarian experiments. While the more poorly paid 
workers continued to chase after the will-of-the-wisps of 
reform, the unions, composed mainly of artisans, settled 
down to the cold quid-pro-quo business of getting more 
pay for their members by building exclusive and permanent 
organizations. The Typographers, the Machinists and 
Blacksmiths, the Stone Cutters, the Hat Finishers, and 
many more founded strong organizations that excluded 
politicians and other “friends of labor” and concentrated 
upon the closed shop, apprenticeship rules, ample strike 
funds, employment exchange offices, minimum wage and 
hour standard, and all the other accouterments of a “pure 
and simple” unionism. For the first time, moreover, such 
societies were formed on a national scale instead of being 
confined to the city or state. In this respect they merely re- 
flected the “nationalizing of the market” which the rapid 
growth of railroads had encouraged. 
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Before 1850 water and highway traffic exceeded traffic 
by rail. But beginning in the spring of that year, the “hectic 
decade” of railroad construction swung into stride, increas- 
ing track mileage from 8,389 in 1850 to 30,373 in i860, 
reversing transportation trends. “Through freight” carriers 
started to supplant canals like the Erie, and “turnpikes” like 
the old Cumberland Road, and to spread out into “trunk” 
lines. Soon the consolidation of “trunks” such as the com- 
bination of the New York Central with the Hudson River 
and Harlem in the East, and with ’the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern in the West, not only connected New 
York and Chicago directly but also paved the way for the 
great “transcontinental” systems of a following era. And 
this extension of traffic arteries from the Atlantic Seaboard 
to the Mississippi Valley at last widened local markets until 
they embraced half the continent. Stoves made in Albany 
were displayed in St. Louis alongside stoves made in De- 
troit. All this not only intensified competition but taught 
unionists that since business had become “national,” labor 
must follow suit in order to function effectively. It seemed 
natural and obvious to labor leaders that, to preserve union 
norms, it would be necessary to “equalize competitive con- 
ditions” by putting a “floor” of uniform wage scales under- 
neath the price fluctuations of a particular commodity.* 
Otherwise, they believed, the employer who cut his wage 
payrolls the most would exercise an unfair advantage over 
his rivals. And as union “committees of correspondence” 
began to flourish, informing workers in the same trade of 
“shop and sharp practices” throughout the country, the 
golden fever of the great California lodes pitted the nation's 
face with failures. For with incurable optimism, the mer- 
chants, speculators, financiers, manufacturers, and their 
counties satellites had repeated during the years 1850-57 

• It is interestintg to note that eighty-five years later, this same point of 
view is stressed by the Textile Workers* Organizing Conmmittee in its efforts 
to unionize, and hence, it claims, to “stabilize” the textile industry. 
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the same mistakes of overexpansion that they had made 
from 1830 to 1837 and with the same results. And by the 
time Lincoln took his oath of office on March 4, 1861, the 
roaring pace of gold-rush affluence had been for four long 
years slackening to a standstill. 

A genuine lack of confidence in what was going to hap- 
pen next hindered business from embarking upon fresh 
enterprises, to recoup losses, to build anew, a fact that 
served only to amplify an already widespread unemploy- 
ment. Meanwhile, as war came closer, labor along with 
the rest of the population was divided in its views of what 
should be done. In New England, especially in Massachu- 
setts, workers tended to be antislavery partisans and the 
women and girls in the textile mills were completely abo- 
litionist. But in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois, many labor leaders were opposed to Lin- 
coln and the Republican party which, they felt, was agitat- 
ing the Negro issue unduly. They could not get excited 
over the plight of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Toms 
and Little Evas. Instead they accepted pretty much at face 
value the contention of Southern planters that the slaves 
on the whole were comfortably housed and well fed and 
taken care of in sickness and old age, whereas the wage 
earner, under the growing factory system, was paid next 
to nothing and turned out to starve in slack seasons or when 
he was too feeble to work. Still others, especially in border 
states like Kentucky, while frowning upon the “peculiar 
institution,” didn’t think it was worth a war and wanted a 
compromise. It was, in fact, in Louisville that workers held 
their first mass meeting to condemn a “resort to arms” as 
a solution of the slavery question or of the deeper economic 
discords of which it was but a part. 

In St. Louis, in Cincinnati, even in Richmond, similar 
meetings called for “pacific measures” for reconciling the 
collision of interests between North and South. 
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And largely for the same purpose a so-called “national 
convention of workingmen” took place in Philadelphia on 
February 22, 1861. It was by far the most important labor 
gathering of the time, both in its leadership and in its state- 
ments of the workers’ positions. It was presided over by 
William H. Sylvis, the “first great figure” in American 
labor in the trade-union, as against the reformist, sense of 
the term. He was the treasurer of the powerful Moulders’ 
International Union wliich, depression born in 1859, lost 
fifty-seven of its eighty-seven locals within four years, 
and yet survived the “crisis of stagnation” in better 
shape than any other union, a tribute to Sylvis’ strategic 
supervision of strikes, propaganda, and organizing. He was 
a strong-willed, tough-minded, self-educated man, a former 
wagon maker in his father’s shop in Armagh, Pennsylvania, 
where he was born in 1828. In 1840 he became an appren- 
tice in an iron foundry, was taken into partnership seven 
years later, and emerged in 1852 as a free-lance skilled me- 
chanic in Philadelphia, typifying the easy shift from artisan 
to small master back to journeyman again that marked the 
period. His own experience as part proprietor of a foundry 
had convinced him, somewhat too plausibly, that the na- 
tion’s employers 

saw in the future a possibility of monopolizing almost the 
entire trade of the country and set themselves about doing 
so ... to mark out a line of policy, which, if closely fol- 
lowed, would insure this result ... the first act of the 
drama . . . was to reduce their margin of profits to the lowest 
possible standard, that they might go into market below all 
others. Owing to fluctuations in the price of materials, their 
profits would sometimes disappear entirely. TTiis they used as 
an argument to their workmen, telMng them that . . . they 
were unable to advance their selling prices, and that being 
unable to compete without loss they must either close up or 
reduce wages. . . . 
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They were still trying to reduce wages, against the stiff 
but largely useless opposition of the unions, when the dele- 
gates to the Philadelphia convention met. Yet on the floor 
the chief debates and discussions dealt less with unionism’s 
own immediate concerns and more with the larger issues of 
the general welfare. What was probably the majority opin- 
ion of American labor in regard to the “irrepressible con- 
flict” was embodied in such statements as: 

Resolved, That we earnestly invoice zealous and energetic 
action at once by Congress, either by the adoption of the 
Crittenden,* Bigler or Guthrie amendments, or by some other 
full and clear recognition of the equal rights of the South in 
the Territories by such enactment for constitutional action as 
will finally remove the question of slavery therein from our 
National Legislature. . . . 

Resolved, That our Government never can be sustained by 
bloodshed, but must live in the affections of the people; we 
are, therefore, utterly opposed to any measures that will evoke 
civil war, and the worlangmen of Philadelphia will, by the 
use of all constitutional means, and with our moral and politi- 
cal influence, oppose any such extreme policy, or a fratricidal 
war thus to be inaugurated. 

Yet when on April 12 , i86i, the Confederate battery 
opened fire on Fort Sumter, the opposition to war by wage 
earners was drowned out by the tread of marching feet and 
the noise of drums. Whole unions enlisted at President Lin- 
coln’s call tor volunteers; and Sylvis personally helped to 
recruit an entire company from among his own molders, 
becoming a top sergeant himself. 

Meantime, the first repercussions of the war appeared to 

• In essence the compromise measure introduced into the House in Janu- 
ary, i8di» by Representative Crittenden of Kentuclcy proposed that in all 
territories acquired **now or hereafter” north of latitude 56'' 30', slavery was 
to be prohibited; but that south of this line it was to be allowed and protected 
as property by Congress. States formed from territory north of the line, 
however^ were to be either slave or free as their citizens might provide in 
their constitutions. The Bigler and Guthrie plans were almost identical 
with Crittenden’s. 
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benumb business all the more. In the beginning the people 
of the North seemed too stunned and too excited to do 
anything but read and talk the news of Bull Run and the 
other battles of the “first campaign.” The continued indus- 
trial paralysis tended to demoralize the unions, and their 
numbers were further depleted by enlistments in the North 
and by the loss of entire locals in the South. Even the Inter- 
national Union of Machinists and Blacksmiths of the 
United States of America which, to the country’s amaze- 
ment, had been rich enough and strong enough to fight the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for four months to a stale- 
mate, was finding it hard to survive. At its annual conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh, in November, i86i, its national secre- 
tary, Jonathan Fiucher, who shared honors with Sylvis as 
a labor leader of the first rank, reported that in the six 
months from April to October, i86i, membership had 
dropped from 2,7 17 to 1,898 and that his order was “losing 
more men every week.” Other unions lamented that with 
“panic on the one hand and patriotism on the other” it was 
impossible to keep from going under. 

By 1862, however, the demand for war supplies, along 
with the legal tender acts of February and April which 
primed the financial pump by pouring $300,000,000 of 
greenbacks into circulation, lighted the fiires and started 
the flybelts whirring for a wartime boom. Wage earners 
who for one reason or another weren’t in the army found 
jobs plentiful enough. In the mills of New England women 
worked in double shifts. And in the next year, 1863, whole- 
sale prices shot up 59 per cent above i860 and advanced to 
125 per cent during 1864. Yet while the middleman, the 
manufacturer, the banker, and the farmer all prospered, the 
worker faced new hardships. He had stKidy emplo3nnent, 
to be sure; but his real wages did not keep up with the cost 
of living which mounted daily. In July, 1862, for example, 
retail prices in greenbacks were 1 5 per cent above the 1 860 
level, while wages remained stationary. In July, 1863, retail 
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prices had risen 43 per cent and wages but 12 per cent; and 
in July, 1865, prices ascended to 76 per cent and wages 
only to 50 per cent above the i860 base. 

Once more, to protect their living standards, the work- 
ers turned toward unionism. And once more, with industry 
roaring to fill war orders, it was relatively easy to set up 
locals and persuade employers to meet demands. A labor 
press of no less than one hundred and twenty daily, weekly, 
and monthly journals appeared in the decade 1863-73, 
testing to the urgency of this new national drive toward 
organization. Preeminent among such papers was Fincher’s 
T rades’ Review which has rarely been equaled and never 
surpassed in skill in the annals of American labor journal- 
ism. It was run by Fincher himself who, despite his fond- 
ness for purple passages, such as “Little dreamed that crew 
of the fearful gales they were to encounter and the terrible 
shipwrecks they were to witness in their eventful voyage,” 
was a bom editor. A four-page weekly (later enlarged to 
eight pages), it was founded on June i, 1863, and soon at- 
tained a circulation of n,ooo, reaching thirty-one of the 
thirty-six states, three provinces in Canada, and eight cities 
in England. It avoided all advertising— even the ladies’ cures 
and patent medicines which then adorned virtually all 
printed matter in the United States. For Fincher was an in- 
defatigable correspondent, and a great believer in “data” 
and their patient accumulation, and he wanted to crowd 
every stick of space with reports of labor’s progress, analy- 
ses of its programs, and tables such as the following, which 
shows the tremendous growth of unions in the single year 
from December, 1863, to December, 1864: 


STATE December, 1863 December, 18(4 

Connecticut 2 6 

Delaware — i 

Illinois I 10 

Indiana 3 17 

Kentucky 2 8 
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STATE December, 1863 December, 1864 

Maine i 7 

Maryland — i 

Massachusetts 17 42 

Michigan 4 9 

Missouri 4 9 

New Hampshire 3 5 

New Jersey 4 lo 

New York 16 74 

Ohio 4 16 

Pennsylvania 15 44 

Rhode Island i 7 

Tennessee — 2 

Vermont i — 

Virginia i i 

Wisconsin — i 

Total 79 270 


And as the war continued, the demand for labor reached 
unprecedented heights, at times finding a shortage. Astute 
strategists, like R. F. Trevellick of the Ship Carpenters and 
Caulkers, and Thomas Phillips of the Shoemakers, and 
many others were all anxious to make hay while the sun 
was shining, to store up a reserve of union strength against 
the time when demobilization would bring a new glut to 
the labor market with the return of soldiers to civilian life. 
Hence among the sixty-one trade unions of the day, from 
cabinet makers to curriers, from tailors to tinsmiths, there 
was tremendous activity. 

Finchefs Trades' Revienv for March 12, 1864, reported 
union effort in New York and vicinity as follows: 

The Slate and Metal Roofers are organizing and it is thought 
they will demand $3 a day. The Segar makers are preparing to 
secure better wages. The Longshoremen have demanded $2.50 
per day of nine hours, from the 7th inst. . . . The Piano 
Forte makers demand an increase of 25 per cent on former 
wages. . . . Wheelwrights and Blacksmiths are in council. 
. . . The Coopers have obtained their increase recently 
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sought. . . . The Coach Painters and Coach Trimmers -will 
shortly remodel their list of prices. . . . 

As a matter of course the trades assemblies or combina- 
tion of crafts within a city or community were infused 
with new vitality. First revived in 1 863 in Rochester (New 
York), in Louisville, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Pitts- 
burgh, they had spread to every important industrial cen- 
ter when Lee yielded to Grant at Appomattox. While 
merely “advisory,” the trade assembly exerted great power, 
seeking to do for local unions what the A. F. of L. and the 
C.I.O. are at present doing for their respective national 
unions. The executive board of every trade assembly was 
composed of the most influential labor leaders in the com- 
munity, and they shaped policy with rigor and precision 
and without benefit of legal authority. They ordered “non- 
intercourse,” that is, a boycott of firms that were unfair m 
their labor practices. They established cooperative stores, 
libraries, reading rooms. They appointed special agents to 
unionize open shops. They conceived it their bounden 
duty to “agitate, educate, exasperate.” They lobbied with 
zeal and expertness. In February, 1864, for example, a bill 
to abolish picketing was introduced into the New York 
State legislature only to be smothered under the protests of 
trade assembly leaders. 

However, the New York state trade assemblies, like 
others elsewhere, were less successful in promoting positive 
legislation on their own, especially that looking toward 
the eight hour day, a question then being agitated by Ira 
Steward. A Boston machinist who had pondered John 
Stuart Mill, Steward from his nineteenth year in 1850 to 
his death in 1883 lived only to fulfill his self-imposed mis- 
sion of shortening labor’s hours to eight for the reason 
expressed in the jingle composed by his wife: 

Whether you work by the piece or work by the day. 

Decreasing the Hours increases the pay 
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“Meet him any day,” observed a writer in the American 
Workman of June 19, 1869, “as he steams along the street 
(like most enthusiasts he is always in a hurry) and, al- 
though he will apologize and excuse himself if you talk to 
him of other affairs, and say that he is sorry, that he must 
rush back to his shop, if you only introduce the pet topic 
of ‘hours of labor’ and show a little willingness to listen, 
he will stop and plead with you till night-fall.” 

With the spacious confidence of his kind. Steward 
claimed that the enactment of his single reform would im- 
prove the worker’s status in every respect. He asserted that 
wages did not depend so much upon the prevailing supply 
of capital and labor, and their interaction, as upon the 
wants of workers as consumers. It was also obvious, he 
continued, that the installation of machinery had enlarged 
the nation’s productivity to an enormous extent. The 
worker should therefore concentrate upon two things: on 
the one hand, he should urge, rather than oppose, as many 
did, the use of new labor-saving devices. On the other 
hand, he should reduce his own hours to increase his nor- 
mal wants by adding to them the extra wants that leisure 
brings. At the same time he should insist upon higher pay 
to satisfy his newly expanded desires, whether for clothing 
or culture. Manifestly, Steward argued, the larger output 
of goods that the more efficient methods of manufacture 
could be made to release would insure to the worker a 
rising and proportionate share of the greater national 
wealth— the more especially since the employer, with bet- 
ter business deriving from the extension of labor’s wants, 
and its bigger income, would be able to pay his own work- 
ers a higher wage. Steward believed, further, that the cur- 
rent campaign to restrict immigration, to exclude Chinese 
and other aliens, was quite as unimportant as efforts to bar- 
gain collectively. Once the universal eight hour law was 
inscribed on the statute books workers would be well on 
their way toward ample security and the richer life. 
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He convinced Wendell Phillips, the abolitionist, of the 
essential soundness of this approach, and Phillips contrib- 
uted generously to the Labor Reform Association which 
Steward and his associates founded in Boston in 1864. 
They copied George Henry Evans’ method of exacting 
pre-election pledges from candidates for public office; and 
Eight Hour Leagues were formed all over the country. 
The simplicity of Steward’s legislative cure-all entranced 
many sections of American labor and emphasis upon the 
political began to supersede emphasis upon the economic 
even in union strongholds. Moreover, his candid statement 
that the “Labor Reform enterprise . . . expects to be 
served by men who at heart want nothing but position, 
power, honour and pay” and by “politicians in action” 
inspired a number of ufiion officials to use the eight hour 
plan as a starting point for making a profession of politics. 
It was a trend constantly deprecated by strict trade union- 
ists like Fincher who from 1863 forward kept warning 
that: 

“Once absorbed in politics, the day passes in the work- 
shop, with but little anxiety for aught else, save the antici- 
pated indulgence in political scenes at night. The duties of 
block, ward or township committees absorb the time that 
should be devoted to the family and to the Trades’ Union.” 

A few years later he was to observe caustically that, de- 
spite its absorption of labor’s energies, the eight hour cru- 
sade as conducted by Steward and his followers had ac- 
complished virtually nothing. Six states had enacted eight 
hour laws, to be sure, but with guile aforethought had 
failed to implement them effectively, making them merely 
gestures of appeasement. In New York state, for example, 
both houses had passed an eight hour measure which was 
signed without a qualm by Governor Fenton in 1867. But 
no agency was established to enforce its provisions; and 
when William Jessup, president of the state’s working- 
men’s assembly, complained of this deficiency he was in- 
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formed by the Governor that “every law is obligatory by 
its nature” and that no further steps would be taken, 
Jessup’s reply is not recorded. 

Yet the eight hour issue, for all the legislative chicanery 
it provoked, gave great impetus to the widely-discussed 
necessity for some national federation of labor through 
which workers in all parts of the country could act in con- 
cert to get what they wanted by means of the ballot box. 
The chief sponsors of this sentiment were Sylvis of the 
Molders and Harding of the Coachmakers, and at their 
instigation a meeting of the so-called National Labor Con- 
gress, later the National Labor Union, was held in Balti- 
more on August 20, 1866. It was attended by seventy- 
seven delegates from Trade Assemblies, Workingmen’s 
Unions, Eight Hour Leagues, and Labor Organizations, 
Their complexion was far more political and reformist 
than trade unionist, though ten national unions were rep- 
resented on the floor; and they debated almost every con- 
ceivable topic. They widened the breach between the 
politically minded of trade assembly and league and the 
bargaining minded of the pure trade unions by offering 
and quarreling over resolutions which, among other things, 
covered strikes, apprentice rules, Negro and women and 
child labor, the eight hour day, the public lands, a national 
labor party, education, sanitation, and alien contract labor. 
On the whole, however, the delegates were more con- 
cerned with monetaty reform than anything else. In their 
Declaration of Principles, they used 1900 of its 3000 words 
in attacking the “money monopoly” as the parent of all 
others, urging the repeal of laws exempting government 
bonds and bank capital from taxation and plumping for 
legal tender paper money. They had cheered the address 
of A. C. Cameron, exponent of “Kellogism,” a revolution- 
ary forerunner of Greenbackism, whereby the govern- 
ment was to finance the small producer, whether farmer 
or wage-earner, and make him independent of middleman 
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and banker in all his undertakings. The convention en- 
dorsed this objective; and as a first step toward it ap- 
pointed a permanent committee to investigate cooperation, 
an up and coming movement of the time.* 

The hard times which followed the end of the war as 
usual prompted many strikes when earnings of the workers 
declined. The Molders, the decade’s most important union, 
conducted three long walkouts against members of the 
American National Stove Manufacturers’ and Iron- 
Founders Association, formed on March 4, 1866, to de- 
stroy the Molders by taking in as many apprentices as 
plant operations would allow and by refusing to deal with 
the union’s shop committees on questions of rules, hours 
and pay. Under the leadership of the redoubtable Sylvis, 
the Molders won the first two engagements. They lost the 
third, however, in Cincinnati where they were subjected 
to a nine months’ strife that exhausted their national treas- 
ury and nearly wrecked them entirely. This defeat in- 
duced them in December, 1866, to turn off the main road 
of straight bargaining unionism to travel the byways of 
producers’ cooperation which Sylvis, with his liking for 
panaceas, was then convinced alone could liberate labor 
from its new “bondage.” At the September, 1868, conven- 
tion of the International Molders Union he therefore rec- 
ommended that its name be changed to the Iron Molders 

* Most of the people who for the next few years attended the sessions of 
the National Labor Union were so engrossed in general issues of soci^ 
reform that they had thrown over unionism for legislative action and vari- 
ous indationary schemes to abolish the “robbery of interest rates.” They 
neglected to set up apparatus by which their organization could receive 
revenues from its constituent parts, build from the bottom up, and become 
functional. In drafting the preamble to the constitution or the National 
Labor Union, Sylvis and Harding had recognized a genuine need: “Here- 
tofore the highest form labor associations have taken is the national union 
of some of the trades. Between these organizations, however, there was no 
sympathy or systematic connection, no cooperative effort, no working for 
the attainment of a common end, the want of which has been experienced 
by every craft and calling.” But they took no practical measures to fulffi 
this need and the National Labor Union died m 1872, in large the victim 
of supporters too often visionaries and theorists when not cranks. 
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International Cooperative and Protective Union, a sugges- 
tion approved by acclamation. In presenting his annual re- 
port, moreover, he digressed to explain his disillusionment 
with the everyday brand of unionism, and to stress the 
point that cooperatives were the only way out. 

“Combination,” he said, “as we have been using or 
applying it, makes war upon the effects [i.e., low wages, 
long hours, no jobs] leaving the cause undisturbed to pro- 
duce, continually, like effects. The cause of all these evils 
is the WAGES SYSTEM. We must adopt a system which 
will divide the profits of labor among those who produce 
them. . . .” 

The experience of the preceding eighteen months had 
in his opinion already confirmed the validity of this 
conclusion. Eleven cooperative foundries had been estab- 
lished by the Molders in Troy (2); Albany; Rochester; 
Chicago; Cleveland (2); Louisville; Pittsburgh;* Quincy 
and Somerset. 

The pioneering Troy Cooperative Iron Founders Asso- 
ciation was immediately and particularly successful. It 
was a corporation; but in accord with the Rochdale prin- 
ciple each member had but a single vote whether he held 
only one share or the maximum of fifty. Ik very eflEiciency, 
however, created a new and paradoxical problem. The 
cooperators shifted quickly from a unionist to an indus- 
trialist outlook, adding their part to the proverb that in 
America a worker is a capitalist without money. They 
soon said that the fewer the stockholders the better, dis- 
couraged efforts of their fellows to “buy in.” They sweated 
hard and long, disregarding holidays. They delivered 
orders in advance of their due-dates. They turned out ex- 
cellent stoves at prices less than those of their “private” 
rivals. They featured the relative cheapness of their wares 

• This was be^n as the "International Fonndry” to allow the president 
and treasury or the union to become directors ex officio and to share 
authority with the management elected by the Stockholders* 
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without giving a thought to the effect this would have on 
other Molders, who were not in cooperatives, and who 
through their union were trying to maintain wage-scales 
with employers forced to reduce them if they were to 
meet the lower prices of cooperative competition! 

Along with the Coopers in Indianapolis who had estab- 
lished seven cooperative shops for the manufacture of flour 
barrels, the Troy Molders were perhaps the most thriving 
exemplars of a movement which had taken hold among 
bakers, coach-makers, coal-miners, shipwrights, printers, 
machinists and many more, including the powerful Order 
of the Knights of St. Crispin* with its 50,000 shoemakers. 

Started secretly in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on May 7, 
1 867, to combat the menace of “green hands” who were 
being used increasingly since the introduction of the Mc- 
Kay pegging machine five years before, the Crispins in 
1870 began to perceive that theirs was a losing fight against 
the mechanization of their industry. In that year their 
Grand Scribe, Samuel Cummings, declared that “the pres- 
ent demand of the Crispin is steady employment and fair 
wages, but his future is self-employment”; and in 1871, in 
New York state alone, the Crispins set up 1 5 cooperative 
shoe-making shops and thirty-five stores for distributing 
dry goods and groceries, hardware and drugs. 

During the next few years, cooperation in one form or 
another assumed at least a verbal importance that tended 
to elbow ordinary unionism aside, especially in the North- 
east. The Sovereigns of Industry, for example, an indirect 
outgrowth of the Patrons of Husbandry in Iowa, was 
formed in Springfield, Massachusetts, in January, 1 874, for 
“improving the condition and perfecting the happiness of 
the laboring classes of every calling.” Unlike the Molders 

^ St* Crispin was a Roman shoemaker and Christian martyr beheaded for 
his faith in z88 ajj., according to legend. In selecting him as patron smxit 
of their craft, the shoemakers— like the iron-puddlers who called their union 
the Sons of Vulcan-reflected the wage cameras fondness for a name more 
impressive than his occupation. 
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and the Crispins, the Sovereigns manufactured nothing. 
Rather they developed along the lines of distributors’ co- 
operation previously introduced into the United States by 
Thomas Phillips, the shoemaker-reformer and English- 
born missionary of the Rochdale system.* In 1863 the high 
prices caused by the Civil War inspired him to try and 
transplant the Rochdale idea to Philadelphia where he or- 
ganized the Union Cooperative Association which, through 
its store, sold necessaries and stimulated a great deal of 
interest in the rules of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers 
Society already twenty years old in England. He was later 
active in the Crispins, helping to direct one of their co- 
operative shoe factories and still later becoming a field 
supervisor for the Sovereigns who in 1874 set forth their 
purposes: 

According to their president William H. Earle, “Our order 
will aim to cultivate a generous sympathy among its members, 
and a supreme respect for the rights of others. We propose to 
have Purchasing Agencies through which consumers reach 
the producer direct, without so many needless ‘middlemen’ 
who do nothing to merchandise but to its cost. ‘Middle- 
men’ not only exact a tax from every consumer but they are 
responsible for ‘shoddy goods,’ ‘short weights,’ and adultera- 
tions. We are determined to secure pure goods at lower prices. 
... In short the Order is for the hard hand-workers, the real 
producers of wealth, and its purpose is to enable them to con- 
trol the whole of what they produce. ...” 

In 1876 the Sovereigns, through their “councils” or 
local units which paid headquarters a 20 cent per capita 
tax and $15.00 for a charter fee, had enrolled some 40,000 
followers, 75 per cent in New England and 43 per cent in 
Massachusetts. They operated 45 Rochdale-like stores and 

♦ As devised by Charles Howarth in Rochdale in 1844, it proposed neither 
to sell at cost nor capitalize profits but rather to charge regular market 
prices and accredit each member with his share of the surplus based upon 
the number of his purchases at the society’s store. In this country the origi- 
nal Rochdale method was modified in many respects. 
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26 others that sold at cost to members, along with a num- 
ber of group buying associations which had arranged for 
special discounts from private commercial houses. Alto- 
gether their total transactions amounted to around three 
million dollars a year. Their ability in many instances to 
provide “honest, and full measure” merchandise at prices 
10 to 20 per cent below market figures allured various 
union locals into merging with the Sovereigns, causing 
consternation among trade union leaders. Their alarm over 
these defections was expressed in an anti-Sovereigns cam- 
paign waged by the National Labor Tribune^ published 
in Pittsburgh, which contended in 1875 that “the only 
object of the Sovereigns is to buy cheap if they have to 
reduce wages to a doUar a day to do it,” and said further 
that “the Sovereigns do not make the protection or eleva- 
tion of labor’s interests cardinal doctrines.” In reply the 
Sovereigns pointed out that the majority of their members 
worked for wages and were therefore intimately and prac- 
tically concerned with keeping them as high as possible. 
The Order conceded, however, that it was devoted less to 
collective bargaining and all it implied than to trying to 
“substitute cooperation, production and exchange for the 
present competitive system and demand for labor the 
entire results of its beneficial toil. . . .” 

Despite the brave beginnings of the cooperative move- 
ment, whether producers as with the Molders and Coopers, 
or distributors as with the Sovereigns, or a combination of 
both as with the Crispins, its disintegration was as rapid 
as its rise. The newer large scale methods of production 
required greater capital investments than the cobperators 
could command— a chief reason why the National Labor 
Union had stressed easier credit and more currency. In 
addition the objective of self-employment was primarily 
to permit the craftsman to exercise a skill the reason for 
which was waning as power-driven machinery supplanted 
hand tools. Many of the enterprises, of whatever kind, 
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were inefficiently and often dishonestly managed. The 
temptation to change the venture when successful into a 
private undertaking was frequently irresistible to its direc- 
tors. Private firms already in the field exerted every strata- 
gem to drive this new kind of competition to the wall. 
Against this array of obstacles, supplemented by the antag- 
onism or indifference of many unions, cooperation could 
make very little progress of a lasting kind; and at the dec- 
ade’s close it was more a memory than a movement. 

Meantime, the sweep and scope of the new unionizing 
campaign during the war had aroused opposition among 
many groups of manufacturers. They began to establish 
“employers’ associations” to repel the inroads made by 
unions upon the “free, white, and twenty-one” conduct of 
their affairs. On July 25, 1864, in Detroit an “Employers’ 
General Association of Michigan” was brought into semi- 
secret existence. Its governing body contained representa- 
tives from various fields of business which were subdivided 
into “auxiliaries,” one for the iron mongers, another for 
the ship builders, a third for the sawmill proprietors, and 
the like. Each auxiliary was authorized to “fix, grade, and 
regulate” wages and to set minimum prices to be charged 
for its own commodity. The preamble to this alliance’s 
constitution and by-laws attacked unions as pernicious and 
dangerous because “as a natural result of this system of 
general and persistent interference . . , our business is 
thrown into a condition of much uncertainty. . . . Busi- 
ness-like calculations and arrangements, especially such as 
involve prices for work, and time of completion and deliv- 
ery, are thus rendered quite impracticable. ... If con- 
tinued for any considerable time, it [unionism] must result 
m wWe-spread beggary, with all m attending evils-suffer- 
ing, bread riots, pillage and taxation.” In this same docu- 
ment, the employers further regretted that “well disposed 
workmen” were not left to act freely but “come into con- 
tact with others of a different make and temper— unea^ 
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spirits, pregnant with the leaven of discontent, and whose 
words, constantly dropping, are full of the seeds of 
trouble.” 

The Master Mechanics of Boston (1867) and the New 
York Master Builders’ Association (1869) followed the 
lead of the Michigan society m the East, reechoing its sen- 
timents almost phrase by phrase and setting the style for 
many imitators in the seaboard states. 

Within a few years such paper assaults were carried into 
the sphere of bitter anti-union action, a result of “Jay 
Cooke’s speculative slump” of 1873-78 which rendered 
competition more savage and merciless than ever before. As 
if in response to a given signal, employers everywhere 
seemed determined to rid themselves of “restrictions upon 
free enterprise” by smashing the unions. The lockout and 
blacldist were used with a bitterness new in American in- 
dustrial relations. It was soon difficult to find workers will- 
ing to risk their necks by serving on committees or by 
participating in other union activities. In five years union 
membership in New York City alone dropped from 44,000 
to 5,000. Many labor leaders deserted the fold, to “Go 
West,” or to enter politics. J. H. Fehrenbach, head of the 
“Machinists and Blacksmiths,” was elected to the Ohio 
State legislature in 1876. And H. J. Walls, secretary of the 
“Moulders,” became in 1877 the first commissioner of the 
Buckeye state’s new Bureau of Labor and Statistics. Busi- 
ness opportunity caused other and similar defections. 

To labor’s Jeremiahs it seemed as if the day of the union 
was “done and gone”— at least the day of the “out-in-the- 
open” union. Certainly it exposed its adherents to all kinds 
of trouble, thwarting “just and due” promotions, when not 
causing loss of the job. Subjected to this kind of treatment, 
the labor movement went underground. Its leaders met 
secretly. They were “hedged about,” said William Davis, 
secretary of the Ohio Miners’ Union, in a speech on July 9, 
1881, “with the impenetrable veil of ritual, sign, grip, and 
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password” so that “no spy of the boss can find his way to 
the lodgeroom to betray his fellows.” 

Out of this atmosphere emerged the Noble Order of the 
Knights of Labor which, founded on the theory of “One 
Big Union,” dominated the American labor scene for the 
next decade. 

It had been inauspiciously started in 1869 by Uriah 
Smith Stephens, along with some fellow garment wwkers 
in Philadelphia. Bom on August 3, 1821, at Cape May, 
New Jersey, Stephens was educated for the Baptist minis- 
try but never obtained a pulpit. In 1837 he was indentured 
to a tailor and later taught elementary school. Filled with 
the wanderlust of youth, he somehow contrived to travel a 
great deal, visiting the West Indies, Central America, 
Mexico, and California, whence he came East again and 
settled down in Philadelphia to ply his cutter’s trade. He 
was antislavery, and pro-Lincoln. He was also a diligent 
“joiner”— a Mason, an Oddfellow, a “Pythian.” And prob- 
ably from his association with various fraternal orders, he 
evolved the elaborate cabalism which denoted the Knights 
in the public mind. To notify members of a meeting, a 
symbol of five stars within a circle inclosed by a triangle 
was chalked on sidewalks, fences, walls, scaring the rest 
of the population out of its wits since tales of the murderoiK 
Molly Maguires had given rise to the most sinister and fan- 
tastic rumors of labor’s intentions and tactics. 

The ritual of the Order set forth its principles, declaring 
that “open and public association having failed after a 
struggle of centuries to protect or advance the interests of 
labor, we have lawfully constituted this assembly and in 
using this power of organized effort and cooperation we 
but imitate the example of capital, for in all the multi- 
farious branches of trade, capital has its combinations and 
whether intended or not it crushes the manly hopes of 
labor and tramples poor humanity into the dust. . . . We 
mean no conflict with legitimate enterprise, nor antagonism 
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to necessary capital. ... We mean to create a healthy 
public opinion on the subject of labor . . . and the justice 
of its receiving a full, just share of the values or capital it 
has created.” 

The Knights believed that the mechanization of Ameri- 
can industry would soon or late erase craft distinctions and 
bring about a “dead level” of labor even as it was fostering 
vast aggregations of capital in fewer and fewer hands. They 
believed that only a great consolidated labor movement 
could successfully challenge this concentration of control 
over finance, industry, and commerce. They called for the 
welding of all workers into a single and mighty organiza- 
tion, regardless of trade or sex or race or religion or color or 
previous condition of servitude. “An injury to one is the 
concern of all” was their proud slogan of solidarity, their 
“unity in diversity.” 

They advocated public ownership of utilities such as 
railways, waterworks, gas plants; they were interested in 
the idea of Rochdale-plan cooperatives. They embraced 
the monetary panaceas of Greenbackism. They gave lip 
service to the ideal of the cooperative commonwealth. In 
fact, at one time or another, there was hardly a fad or doc- 
trine of political economy which failed to win the endorse- 
ment of at least a part of the Knights of Labor. For much 
of its membership it was less a national union than a variety 
of religious experience. Starting with the modest “Local 
Assembly i” set up by Stephens and his friends, it grew 
slowly. But with the disruption of unions at the very onset 
of the depression, the remnants of various locals in all sec- 
tions of the country turned to the Knights as a rallying 
ground, and when Stephens died in 1 88 1 his brain child was 
growing into a lusty sprawling giant that like democracy 
itself was chaotic and contradictory. From the beguming 
there were internal rows. Protestants desired to maintain 
the Order’s secrecy. Catholics, influenced by their priests 
who frowned on secret societies, wanted everything to be 
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made public. Many leaders were conservative, cautious, 
devotees of quiet negotiation. Others clamored for “ac- 
tion,” for strikes. The wage earners wanted more pay, here 
and now. The vast array of intellectuals, socialists, Uto- 
pians, and reformers who had attached themselves to the 
Order wanted a new society— in the future. And to cap the 
climax the “Grand Master Workman” of the maturing 
Knights, Terence V. Powderly, never quite knew what he 
wanted. Elected in 1879 to succeed Stephens as head of the 
Order, he kept his post for fourteen years, a symbol of 
irresolution and ineffectuality. He was born in Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania, in 1 849, of Irish parents. At thirteen he be- 
came a railway switch tender and four years later entered 
its machine shop. In 1 870 he joined the Scranton local of 
the “Machinists and Blacksmiths” union and in 1874 
brought his union and himself into the Knights of Labor. 
His ability as a street-corner agitator was rewarded by his 
selection as secretary of the Order’s District Assembly 5 
(later 16) in 1877 and a year later he was elected Mayor of 
Scranton. 

He was an incredible person, vague and vain. He had a 
netirotic inability to make up his mind. He used words as a 
substitute for action and platitudes as a surrogate for 
thought. He was full of talk about “justice” and “emanci- 
pation from wage slavery” and the “sufferings of the 
masses.” He could sorrow for the “exploited toilers” and 
in the next breath complain to a friend that he had to at- 
tend a summertime union picnic and rub shoulders with a 
lot of noisy and sticky humanity. The Knights made their 
reputation by winning a series of railroad strikes, two on 
the Union Pacific system (1882 and 1884) and a third on 
Jay Gould’s ten thousand miles of the “Missouri,” the 
“Missouri, Kansas and Texas,” and the “Wabash” roads. 
Although the capitulation of the “Wizard of Wall Street” 
was hailed in the press as labor’s greatest victory, Powderly 
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failed to press any of the advantages that were within his 
grasp. He did not insist upon any machinery for collective 
bargaining; he did not ask for recognition of the union or 
for any of the rudimentary agreements that run-of-the-mill 
labor leaders were daily demanding. He remained satisfied 
with the corporation’s assurance that the Knights would 
not be “discriminated” against. But this ineptitude was hid- 
den from the public which agreed with the St. Louis 
Chronicle of September 30, 1885, when it declared that 
“The Wabash victory is with the K. of L. . . . No such 
victory has ever before been secured in this or any other 
country.” 

Inspired by this seeming triumph, workers all over the 
country trooped into the Order’s branches while member- 
ship figures mounted to 700,000 and Powderly was in a 
panic. He was afraid of a Frankenstein monster, of the re- 
sponsibility it entailed. Despite the fact that the Order, to 
mollify the Catholic Church and the “phantom public,” 
had renounced secrecy and come out into the open in 1 882, 
press and pulpit still fumed about the dreadful power that 
the Knights might wield by stopping “entire industries.” 
And Powderly, strait-laced, wanting the acclaim of the 
solid citizens, was alarmed lest the sheer weight of numbers 
would push him into some drastic action of a kind that the 
editors, the ministers, businessmen, and the middle class in 
general might not approve. He adopted a policy of “mak- 
ing haste slowly” which in its concrete application pre- 
vented many thousands from joining the Order. 

However, the rank and file, intoxicated by the alleged 
conquest of Gould, went berserk. In the street, in the 
“workingman’s club,” the saloon, they were singing: 

Toiling millions now are waking— 

See them marching on; 

As the tyrants now are shaking. 

Ere their power’s gone. 
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Chorus: Storm the Fort, ye Knights of Labor, 

Battle for your cause, 

Equal rights for every neighbor, 

Down with tyrant laws! 

They also ousted many of their more conservative offi- 
cers, and saluted with beer and confidence the coming of 
labor’s new dawn. 

At the same time the four field organizers of the 
Knights of Labor, who were paid on a commission basis, 
were using the eight-hour day doctrine as a talking point 
to sign up new projects. The issue had been recently 
revived and shorn of Ira Steward’s economic theory, to 
become a pragmatic “spread the work, make more leisure” 
slogan, instead of a comprehensive scheme for enlarging 
the nation’s output of wealth. In Chicago, on May 7, 1884, 
at the convention of the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions (forerunner of the A. F. of L.), 
Gabriel Edmonston of the Carpenters condensed the loose 
talk about the subject by proposing that, beginning on 
May I, 1886, “eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
labor.” The twenty-five delegates to this meeting repre- 
sented a scant fifty thousand unionists; yet with more 
temerity than sense they not only approved Edmonston’s 
resolution but also declared themselves in favor of a 
general nation-wide strike on May i, 1886, to enforce 
this demand. They further instructed their Legislative 
Committee to confer with officials of the Knights of 
Labor to enlist the Order’s cooperation in this venture. 
Actually, the Federation, which was tottering, turned to- 
ward the Knights of Labor, and hoped. Its expectations 
were more than fulfilled when the idea made spontaneous 
headway, and Knights of Labor organizers adopted it as 
their own. In dismay Powderly tried to scotch the whole 
thing by sending out a series of secret circulars, one of 
which said: 




Harris & E'vnng 

Terence V. Powderly, Grand Master Workman of the Knights 

of Labor. 
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No assembly of the Knights of Labor must strike for the 
eight hour system on May first under the impression that they 
are obeying orders from headquarters, for such an order was 
not, and will not, be given. Neither employer nor employee 
are educated to the needs and necessities for the short hour 
plan. . . . Many are ... in total ignorance of the move- 
ment. Out of the sixty millions of people in the United States 
and Canada, our Order has possibly three hundred thousand. 
Can we mould the sentiment of the millions in favor of the 
short hour plan before May first? It is nonsense to thinlc of it. 
Let us learn why our hours of labor should be reduced and 
then teach others. 

Unaware of this sabotage, the Order’s rank and file, 
especially the unskilled and the immigrant who were 
thronging into its fold, looking upon it as their hberator 
from starvation and abuse, embraced the eight-hour cause 
with fervor. As during the depression of 1884-85 jobs 
grew scarcer and hours longer, the shorter work day with 
its promise to reverse both trends exercised a tonic appeal. 
In addition, it held all the attractiveness of an immediate 
demand. Unlike Powderly’s supernal beatitudes such as, 
“Moral wealth, not wealth, is the true standard of in- 
dividual and national greatness,” it was something tangible. 
It was going to benefit the workers not in the distant fu- 
ture but tomorrow or the day after. It would, they felt, 
also enable them to flex the muscles of their new-found 
strength. 

The eight-hour drive gained especially wide allegiance 
in Chicago, stronghold not only of the Knights of Labor 
and railroad brotherhoods and many independent unions 
but also of the anarchists. Despite vast differences in out- 
look, however, all the city’s labor organizations were 
united in the Eight Hour Association formed by the So- 
cialist George A. Schilling late in 1885. The Knights, of 
course, and the other regular unions supported the eight- 
hour proposal as something valuable in itself. The anar- 
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chists supported it merely as a means by which they could 
bore from within and disseminate their inflammatory doc- 
trine among the unions which they regarded as the nuclei 
of the new social order. They were, these Chicago anar- 
chists, romantic revolutionaries who had propounded what 
was known as the “Chicago Idea,” blending Aiarxism, 
Nihilism, and syndicalism into a creed of violence. They 
believed that the “robbed class”— labor-should abandon 
the ballot-box for the barricade. They spumed education 
and collective bargaining as methods by which labor could 
advance its interests in a time when the American worker 
was being clamped into the vise of a wage system de- 
veloping simultaneously from the end of the frontier’s 
free lands, the growth of the trusts, and the expansion of 
machine industry. 

In 1883, in Pittsburgh, Johann Most, “propagandist of 
the deed,” anarchist extraordinary, had held a conference 
of the like-minded, and out of this was born the “Inter- 
national Working People’s Association.” Its program was 
explicit, declaring in part: 

The present order of society is based upon the spoliation of 
the non-property by the property owners, the capitalists buy 
the labor of the poor for wages, at the mere cost of living, 
taking all the surplus. . . . Thus while the poor are increas- 
ingly deprived of the opportunities for advancement, the rich 
grow richer through increasing robbery. This ^stem is un- 
just, insane, murderous. Therefore those who suffer under it 
ought to strive for its destruction. . . . Under ail these cir- 
cumstances, there is only one remedy left— force. 

The new organization, called the Black International, 
drew its strengdi largely from dissident German socialists 
in Chicago. They had withdrawn from the Socialist Labor 
party when the split between its two factions, the fol- 
lowers of Marx who wanted to use the trade unions for 
revolution and the followers of Lassalle who wanted to use 
evolution for the trade unions, had produced more talk 
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than action. They set up a Chicago branch of the Black 
International and through its subsidiary, the Central Labor 
Union, enrolled about 2,200 members chiefly from among 
butchers, carpenters, metal workers, and cabinet makers.* 

In their strikes these craftsmen, mostly Germans, Poles, 
and Bohemians, had been constantly subjected to the bru- 
tahty of Chicago’s police. When they had gone to the 
polls to vote their own socialist ticket they had been at- 
tacked by the brass-knuckle and lead-pipe bruisers of the 
ward politicians. In self-defense they had therefore formed 
their own military groups, such as the Lehr und Wehr 
Verein, which drilled with rifles in cellars and woods and 
in theory at least was prepared to exchange bullet for 
bullet should the need arise. 

Their own bitter experience with the forces of law 
and order rendered them, along with other Chicago work- 
ers, especially susceptible to the influence of the anar- 
chists who controlled the Central Labor Union which, as 
a temporary tactic, vigorously endorsed the eight-hour 
day, and which by April of 1886 numbered twenty-two 
of the city’s strongest unions as against the eighteen affili- 
ated with the more conservative Amalgamated Trades 
and Labor assembly. 

The leaders of the Black International’s Central Labor 
Union were extremely vocal. They published five papers: 
The Alarm, in English, a bi-monthly; the Chicagoer- 
Arbeiter-Xeitung, a German daily; along with two lesser 
sheets, the Fackel and the V or bote, irregularly issued; and 
the Bohemian Budoucnost. 

They were also extremely able agitators. There was 
Albert Parsons, editor of The Alarm, native of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, veteran of the Confederate army, cru- 
sader for Negro rights who had started a Chicago Local 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor but, impatient with 

•The Central Labor Union comprised about 36 per cent of the Black 
International’s membership in the United States. 
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the Order’s policy, had joined the left-wing militants in 
1880. He and Oscar Neebe, manager of the Beer Wagon 
Drivers, were the only American-born officers among the 
leadership of the Central Labor Union. With the excep- 
tion of Samuel Fielden, a Methodist lay preacher, and an 
Englishman, the others— Adolph Fischer of the printers, 
Louis Lingg of the carpenters, George Engel, the philo- 
sophic toy-maker, August Spies and Michael Schwab who 
together ran the Arbeker-T^eitung—hzA all come from Ger- 
many. They all reflected the usual desire of expatriated 
German intellectuals to transfer their opposition to the 
rigorous state of the Fatherland to American institutions 
which they saw through a glass darkly. They were sensi- 
tive, sincere men, energetic and extravagant in everything 
they said or did. In the winter of 1885, for example, depth 
of the bad times, on Christmas day in the morning they 
had organized a march of four hundred gaunt and grim- 
looking men and women who trudged along fashionable 
Prairie Avenue. One emaciated old woman held aloft a 
red flag to denote the coming revolution; another carried 
a black flag to symbolize the poverty and degradation of 
the unemployed. The marchers would halt before the 
homes of the wealthy, ring doorbells, mutter imprecations, 
make cat-calls. The demonstration did nothing to help the 
idle. It merely increased the savagery of the police to- 
ward all workers, and further scared a public already 
alarmed by the anarchists and their candid belief that the 
workers should offer “armed resistance to the capitalistic 
class, and capitalistic legislatures.” 

The wild phrases and hunger-march protests of the an- 
archists not only acquired for them the bogeyman name 
of “the menace” but were also linked with their advocacy 
of the eight-hour day to confuse the whole question, sub- 
merging it in the hysteria which began to pervade the 
whole community with the approach of May i, date of 
the general strike call. 
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Late in April various Chicago employers, anticipating a 
great show of cooperation among the workers in foster- 
ing the eight-hour movement, began rigging gear and 
tackle to destroy it. Executives and managers of boot and 
shoe plants, of iron and steel foundries, of lumber-yards 
and box factories, met in the Hotel Sherman and agreed to 
brace themselves jointly against the eight-hour demand 
even if it would mean a temporary loss of profits and the 
hiring of thousands of strikebreakers. When their inten- 
tion was made known, the newspapers redoubled their at- 
tacks upon the eight-hour “lunacy.” The Chicago Mail, 
for example, on April 29, 1886, reminded its readers that 
“in addition to eight hours they [the workers] wanted 
everything else that the craziest socialist or the maddest 
anarchist could suggest.” It was this kind of comment, and 
many others like it, that lent credence to the rumors that, 
on May i, 1886, Chicago would be less a city than a con- 
vulsion, when armed thousands of workers would attempt 
to take over everything, from the banks and the municipal 
government to the livery stable down the block. 

Despite all this tension the eight-hour strike in Chicago 
at first promised to be an almost complete success. Some 
thirty-eight thousand workers had left their jobs in the 
morning of May i, 1 886, and were joined by about twenty 
thousand more within the next two or three days. In the 
packing houses the very threat of a walkout gained the 
eight-hour day for thirty-five thousand workers. On the 
whole this first May Day failed to provide the turmoil and 
excitement predicted for it, and passed peaceably enough. 
The city had a holiday appearance as thousands of workers 
and their families in their Sunday best strolled the streets 
or “marched” in processions or listened to orators holding 
forth at mass meetings, some of which were broken up by 
police in minor riots. 

Soon, however, the real trouble began. In February, 
1886, Cyrus McCormick, who owned the McCormick 
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Reaper Works, had locked out fourteen hundred of his 
employees in reply to their demand that he reinstate some 
of their colleagues who had been discharged for strike and 
union activity. He had promptly hired strikebreakers to 
replace his regular force, and had also hired three hundred 
Pinkertons to guard them and plant property— a task in 
which the Chicago police shared with their usual en- 
thusiasm. 

On Monday afternoon, May 3, 1886, after the lockout 
had been in effect for three months, an open-air rally of 
striking lumber-shovers happened to take place on Black 
Road, about five himdred yards north of the McCormick 
plant. They were being addressed on the eight-hour day 
by the impassioned August Spies, the anarchist; and dur- 
ing his oration two hundred or more of his listeners de- 
tached themselves from the main body of his audience and 
tramped toward the McCormick works to heckle and beat 
up the strikebreakers who were just then leaving as the 
factory whistle shrilled the work day’s end. 

The resulting melee had hardly begun when two hun- 
dred poHcemen arrived on the spot. The clang of patrol- 
wagon gongs attracted the attention of the lumbermen 
who were still being talked to by Spies; and first a score 
and then almost his entire audience started moving toward 
the McCormick works, a vast straggling mass of the 
curious. 

The police saw them coming and fired volley after 
volley into their ranks. The lumbermen started to run, in 
a frenzy to escape. The police pursued, aiming carefully, 
killing four of the strikers, wounding twenty more. With 
the vision of the dying hot in his brain. Spies hurried to 
the printing shop of the Arbeiter-'Leitung and wrote his 
celebrated “Revenge” circular which was printed in both 
English and German: 

REVENGE! 

WORKINGMEN, TO ARMS!!! 
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The masters sent out their bloodhounds— the police; they 
killed six of your brothers at McCormicks this afternoon. 
They killed the poor wretches because they, like you, had 
the courage to disobey the supreme will of your bosses. They 
killed them because they dared ask for the shortening of the 
hours of tod. They killed them to show you. Free ijnerican 
Citizens, that you must be satisfied and contented with what- 
ever your bosses condescend to allow you, or you will get 
killed! 

You have for years endured the most abject humiliations; 
you have for years suffered unmeasurable iniquities; you 
have worked yourself to death; you have endured the pangs 
of want and hunger; your Children have been sacrificed to 
the factory lord— in short: you have been miserable and 
obedient slave [sic] all these years: Why? To satisfy the 
insatiable greed, to fill the coffers of your lazy thieving 
master? When you ask them now to lessen your burdens, he 
sends his blood hounds out to shoot you, kill you! 

If you are men, if you are the sons of your grand sires, who 
have shed their blood to free you, then you wiU rise in your 
might, Hercules, and destroy the hideous monster that seeks 
to destroy you! To arms we call you, to arms! 

YOUR BROTHERS.* 

He also issued a second shorter handbill which called 
for a protest meeting, “to denounce the latest atrocious 
act of the police,” in Haymarket Square the next evening, 
Tuesday, May 4, 1886. 

The Mayor of Chicago, the fat, urbane, vaguely hu- 
manitarian Carter H. Harrison, who was very much dis- 
turbed by the industrial warfare scarring his “beautiful 
city,” granted a permit for this rally which began at eight 
o’clock at the old Haymarket, in the heart of Chicago’s 
lumber-yard and paclmig-house district. It was attended 
by about three thousand men and women, including the 
Mayor himself. He had put in his appearance partly to 
show that he was the acquaintance, if not the ‘ bosom 

♦ The grammatical errors are in the original. 
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friend, of the workingman; and partly to see to it person- 
ally that order was preserved. About three hundred feet 
away, however, at the Desplaines Street station, an extra 
large detail of police, equipped for riot duty, awaited 
developments. 

The meeting was extremely quiet— especially in view of 
its origin. In a mood of mourning August Spies addressed 
the crowd on justice from a torch-lit wagon. He was fol- 
lowed by Albert Parsons who limited his remarks to the 
benefits which would go with the establishment of the 
eight-hour day. 

Shortly after ten o’clock. Mayor Harrison, somewhat 
bored and vastly relieved, walked to Desplaines Street. 
He informed the Ofiicer-in-Charge, John Bonfield, that 
the rally was tame, that “nothing is likely to occur that 
will require interference,” and went home to bed. He had 
hardly left, however, when, for reasons never divulged, 
Bonfield— more hated by the workers than any other man 
in Chicago for his use of the club— ordered out the entire 
police detachment of two hundred men. In columns of 
four they marched to Haymarket Square where the as- 
sembly had dwindled to a scant five hundred. Gusts of 
rain fell, and a cold wind was whipping up from the lake. 
The meeting had been spiritless, a dreary failure. Samuel 
Fielden, the last speaker, was hurrying to close. Spies and 
Parsons had already gone. 

When the police arrived they stopped in platoon for- 
mation a few paces from the crowd. Their captain bran- 
dished his sword and cried “Halt!” He stepped toward 
Fielden, yelling: “I command you in the name of the peo- 
ple to immediately and peaceably disperse!” 

“But Captain,” Fielden replied, “we are peaceable. . . .” 

Suddenly the earth trembled with sound, and the night 
turned red with the flash of a terrible explosion. An un- 
known, perhaps an anarchist, perhaps an agent provoca- 
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teur, had thrown a bomb from the alley which abutted 
near the wagon serving as a speakers’ stand. The smoke of 
the detonation blinded the police who in a panic began 
shooting into the crowd and among their brother officers. 
Some of the workers, probably from the rifle corps of the 
Verein, fired back. The square was a shambles; within five 
minutes sixty-seven policemen were wounded, seven fa- 
tally; and an estimated two hundred workers were killed 
or maimed. 

In the hysteria which followed next day, the press of 
Chicago and of the nation was a shriek of horror, a cry 
for vengeance. It laid responsibility for the bomb on the 
anarchists, and almost everyone agreed. The anarchists 
were excoriated as serpents, as Red Ruffians, as Bomb 
Slingers. On May 6, the Chicago Tribune pointed out that 
they had been “nourished in the sunshine of toleration, 
until they have been emboldened to strike at society, at 
law, order and the government.” Not to be outdone, the 
official organ of Chicago’s Knights of Labor two days 
later declared; 

Let it be understood by all the world that the Knights of 
Labor have no afiiliation, association, sympathy or respect for 
the band of cowardly murderers, cutthroats and robbers, 
known as anarchists, who sneak through the country like mid- 
night assassins, stirring up the passions of ignorant foreigners, 
unfurling the red flag of anarchy and causing riot and blood- 
shed. Parsons, Spies, Fielden, Most and all their followers . . . 
should be summarily dealt with. They are entitled to no more 
consideration than wild beasts. . . . Knights of Labor, boy- 
cott them. . . . Brand them as outlawed monsters ... as 
human monstrosities not entitled to the sympathy or considera- 
tion of any person in the world. We are sure we voice the 
sentiments of the whole organization when we say that we 
hope Parsons, Spies, Most, Fielden and the whole gang of 
outlaws will be blotted from the surface of the earth. 
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In this atmosphere of dread and vengefulness, Spies, 
Fielden, Neebe, Lingg, Schwab, Engel, Fischer, and Par- 
sons were quickly indicted by a grand jury on May 17. 
In the trial which followed there was no evidence against 
these defendants and it had to be fabricated. The police 
therefore discovered murder plots by the dozen, con- 
spiracies by the score. They also kept discovering caches 
of guns and ammunition, bullet moulds, dirks, percussion 
caps, dynamite sticks and bombs, infernal machines, and 
pistols, displaying them all in court before a jury hand- 
picked by the prosecution and including a cousin of a 
Haymarket victim. Testimony was an anti-climax. The 
presiding judge, Joseph E. Gary, conducted not a court 
of law but a witch-burning. The jury was overwhelmed 
by readings from the most inciting and seditious literature 
that the files of The Alarm and the Arbeiter-TLeitung 
could yield. In his summation on August ii, 1886, State’s 
Attorney Grinnell frankly said: “Law is upon trial. An- 
archy is on trial. These men have been selected, picked out 
by the grand jury and indicted because they were leaders. 
They are no more guilty than the thousands who follow 
them. . . . Convict these men, make examples of them, 
hang them, and you save our institutions. . . .” 

The defense was handicapped not only by adverse 
court rulings but also by the refusal of the eight accused 
men to admit anything wrong with what they had done 
or said in the course of anarchist careers; and their court- 
room speeches were, if anything, more of a challenge to 
the established order than any of their previous utterances. 

On August 20 the Jury returned its expected verdict of 
guilty, recommending that seven of the defendants be 
hanged, and that Oscar Neebe, since his was merely a 
financial stake in the Arbeiter-Zeitung, be sentenced to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment. Subsequently, after the Su- 
preme Court of the United States claimed that it had no 
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authority to review the trial, Schwab and Fielden* pleaded 
for executive clemency and their sentences were com- 
muted to life terms. The rest asked either for liberty or 
death; and four of them were hanged until they were dead, 
on Friday, November 1 1, 1887. At the last moment Lingg 
cheated the gallows by exploding a percussion cap in his 
mouth. 

The identification of the anarchists with the eight-hour 
movement demolished it utterly for the time being. Dazed 
and bewildered, workers on strike had trooped back to 
their jobs as early as May 12, unable to understand how it 
was that the Linggs and the Neebes had had anything in 
common with them. Concessions on the shorter working 
day were rescinded by employers to such an extent, that 
out of the country’s estimated 190,000 May i strikers only 
1 5,000 either gained or retained the eight-hour objective. 

Yet it was the Knights of Labor who suffered most from 
the Haymarket tragedy— despite the fact that Powderly 
refused to join a mercy plea on behalf of the condemned 
anarchists because it was “better that seven times seven 
men hang than to hang the millstone of odium around the 
standard of this Order in affiliating in any way with this 
element of destruction.” He went even further. He as- 
sailed the “rampant Socialist and Anarchist” who in “cant- 
ing phrase and with mock humility insinuate themselves 
into the good graces of men who would scorn them if 
they were to disclose their real feelings.” But such efforts 
to disassociate the Knights from the Haymarket affair ac- 
complished nothing. Parsons had been a member in good 
standing of Local Assembly No. 1307, which refused to 
expel him; and although this link of the Knights with the 
anarchists was slender, it was enough for many people. 
The confusion in the public mind as to who was who in 

• Neebe, Schwab, and Fielden were pardoned on June 26, 1893, by Gk>v- 
emor John Peter Altgeld on the ground that they and the other five 
defendants had had no semblance of a fair trial, and had been the victims 
of a judicial frame-up. 
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unionism permitted the Knights to be tarred with the ter- 
rorism which, in popular prejudice, was the hallmark of 
the anarchist, and the Order’s membership figures plunged 
downward. Powderly folded his hands and prayed. Every- 
thing seemed to be going wrong. The Knights were 
blamed by public opinion for every flare-up of violence 
in strikes, for every picket line that appeared anywhere in 
the country. In addition the fledgling American Federation 
of Labor was beginning to buck the Knights in earnest. An 
outgrowth of a convention held by two renegade groups, 
the Amalgamated Labor Union and the Knights of Indus- 
try, at Terre Haute, Indiana, on August 2, 1881, the new 
association had begun under the name “The Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United States 
of America and Canada.” When it learned, however, that 
twenty-five independent labor bodies, composed of skilled 
craftsmen, were to meet in Columbus, Ohio, in December, 
1886, it promptly joined its own forces with the others and 
the whole body emerged as the A. F. of L. The basic phi- 
losophy of its leaders was directly opposed to that of the 
Order. They wanted to exclude the unskilled from their 
unions. They wanted to abstain from any political abstrac- 
tions and to concentrate solely upon collective bargaining. 
They refused, they said, to “sink to the level of pauper 
labor”; and they were determined to “protect the skilled 
labor of America from being reduced to beggary and to 
sustain the standard of American workmanship.” 

In vain the Knights tried to win over craft support. In 
1885 they drafted a typical appeal to the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers: “In the use of the 
wonderful inventions . . . your organization plays a most 
important part. Naturally, it enibraces within its ranks a 
very large proportion of laborers of a high grade of skill 
and intelligence. With this skill of hand, guided by intelli- 
gent thought comes the right to demand that excess of com- 
pensation paid to skilled above the unskilled. . , . But the 
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unskilled labor must receive attention, or in the hour of 
difficulty the employers ■will not hesitate to use it to depress 
the compensation you receive. That skilled or unskilled 
labor may no longer be found unorganised, we ask of you 
to annex your grand and powerful corps to the main army 
that we may fight the battle under one flag.” 

But such pleas, even when repeated by Powderly in per- 
son, were like sowing seeds on concrete. The A. F. of L. 
unions, individually and collectively, had different ideas. 
In the main they were the ideas of a brilliant Irishman, P. J. 
McGuire, secretary of the new Federation. For his model 
of what efficient unionism should be, he drew upon the 
British unions with their relatively high dues, their “bene- 
fits” in times of sickness, imemployment, death, their local 
autonomy. He had passed through all the radicalisms and 
in 1881 had taken hold of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners and built it up along the lines of pure and simple 
craft unionism. But he was the brain-truster rather than the 
administrative personality, and the executive direction of 
the Federation fell into the hands of a London-bom, 
Dutch-Jewish cigar maker, named Samuel Gompers. With 
his allies, McGuire and Adolph Strasser, another cigar 
maker, he controlled the new movement from its very 
beginning, acting as its president from 1886 to 1924 with 
the exception of a single year. 

From the first he insisted upon the national craft as the 
basis for the A. F. of L. with local unions entitled to repre- 
sentation only in trades where no “national” (or “inter- 
national” when there were branches in Canada or Mexico) 
yet existed. The Executive Cotmcil, composed of the presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer, was 
charged with several vital functions. It was to keep an eye 
on all labor legislation and to lobby for the eight-hour day. 
It was to organize new local and national unions. It was to 
recognize “the right of each trade to manage its own 
affairs” yet “secure unity” among aU eligible labor groups 
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that wished to be afSliated. It was to affirm or deny the 
validity of boycotts instituted by its member unions. In 
strikes and lockouts it was to issue appeals for funds, collect 
them and disburse them to aid the organization so involved. 
Revenue was to be derived from “charter fees” and from a 
per capita tax of one-half a cent per month for every mem- 
ber in good standing. In 1 887 Gompers’ salary was fixed at 
$1,000 a year. 

Although the Federation claimed membership of 316,- 
469 it was acmally a little more than half of that and in the 
beginning the ties binding to it many of the prominent 
unions, like the Typographers, were fragile indeed since 
such strong organizations were reluctant to give up their 
own “individuality.” 

The A. F. of L., however, flourished, while the Knights 
declined, losing 300,000 members in a single year (1887). 
It was a triumph of leadership over logic. There was no 
gamsaying the Order’s fundamental thesis, expressed by 
Powderly, that the Knights “in comparison to isolated 
trade unions, bears the same relation that the locomotive of 
today does to the stage coach of half a century ago”; or 
ignoring its implication that, under the new conditions of 
American industry, labor in the long run would have to 
hang together or hang separately. Nor was it the idea of 
One Big Union that was basically responsible for the down- 
fall of me Knights. Rather it was Powderly, the panaceas 
and vagaries of Utopians, and the Pinkerton Agency which, 
at this time, launched an adroit advertising campaign. It in- 
formed employers, more or less discreetly, that “corpora- 
tions and individuals desirous of ascertaining the feefing 
of their employees and whether they are likely to engage in 
strikes or are joining any secret labor organization with a 
view of compelling terms from corporations or employers, 
can obtain, upon application ... a detective suitable to 
associate with their employees and obtain this infor- 
mation.” 
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What the Pinkerton Agency lacked in elegance of dic- 
tion it made up in efficiency. It drew an espionage network 
over large sectors of American industry, causing thousands 
of Knights to be blacldisted and making workers think 
twice before joining the Order. And ironically the spy 
system which had given birth to the Knights of Labor bat- 
tened on the society which had been formed to resist this 
very practice. By the early 90’s, the Knights of Labor 
were on the downpath toward final extinction. 

Meanwhile the leaders of the A. F. of L. announced that 
the only way to save American labor from the “over 
ambitious” program of the Order was to drain off the cream 
of labor’s crop, the skilled workers, and set them up in 
compact, craft-conscious, exclusive organizations. They 
were to be the patricians of toil, and its plebeians were, as 
usual, to fend for themselves. 

The development of this policy, with its deviations and 
difficulties, may be best seen perhaps by surveying the indi- 
vidual history of some typical unions which at present com- 
prise a cross section of the men and women who get the 
wages of America’s work. 




A New School of Political Economists; 

The United Mine Workers’ Union of America 

T he United Mine Workers of America, with its 
580,000 members, is the largest imion in the 
world. Its strength, however, is rooted in many 
things other than size. In the sphere of practical 
unionism, it pioneered the eight-hour day, the sliding wage 
scale, the “check-off.” It was the keystone in the American 
Federation of Labor arch, from the beginning. It has 
served much the same function in the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. It has furnished a disproportionate 
share of present-day labor leadership. Its former secretary- 
treasurer, William Green, is head of the A. F. of L. The 
chairman of the C.I.O., John L. Lewis, remains president 
of the United Mine Workers, and at least twenty-five 
other key figures in both the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. 
are graduates of this same union. 

It was, furthermore, the first A. F. of L. affiliate to con- 
duct and win an important strike. In 1898, at Virden, Illi- 
nois, a group of United Mine Workers, armed with shot 
guns, revolvers, and rifles, vanquished a trainload of simi- 
larly accoutered strikebreakers and company guards, with 
great loss of life on both sides. By means of superior marks- 
manship the union was granted all of its demands. And 
ironically, this victory was achieved with a violence that 
pulverized all ten tablets in the union’s theology. For 
since its inception in 1890, it has preached and practiced 
“arbitration,” “compromise,” “mediation” to such an ex- 
tent that a substantial portion of American left-wing litera- 
ture is devoted to virulent attacks upon its “bargains with 
the bosses.” In any case, with its system of “collective 
agreements” it has inaugurated some unique customs in 
capital-labor relations. 
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At the outset of the New Deal administration in 1933, 
for example, the union’s economics advisor, W . Jett Lauck, 
and its chief counsel, Henry Warrum, collaborated with 
Mr. Lewis to draft what was to become the Davis-Kelly 
bill. This was a piece of legislation that not only gave birth 
to a whole brood of fair competition codes, but in essen- 
tials foreshadowed the entire NRA program. The Davis- 
Kelly Act, significantly for future management-labor 
relations, stipulated that prices could be fixed under gov- 
ernment supervision when (a) collective bargaining was 
recognized, and (if) coal operators and miners, after con- 
ference, had agreed upon'a set of minimum standards gov- 
erning production and sale. The successors to this bill, the 
GuflFey-Snyder Act and the Guffey-Vinson Act, likewise 
developed by the United Mine Workers, are similarly 
premised upon the assumption that a “creative” and “con- 
structive” entente cordiale, based on an “identity of inter- 
ests,” must prevail against any dogmas of class struggle as 
the only answer for labor in coal. 

ImpUcit in all this legislation is the belief that, in our 
complex “power-age” society, the functions of capital and 
labor can be performed effectively only by a new and 
tripartite cooperation between industry and unions and 
government. The evolution of this view, “stabilization by 
code, commission, or statute,” is an American saga of 
horror and heroism, of conflict and cooperation among 
operators and miners seeking to get the most of profits and 
wages from the ailing unruly giant, coal. And in this 
process the United Mine Workers has passed from peaks 
of power to valleys of weakness and all gradations in be- 
tween. In 1932, for example, it was virtually moribimd, its 
membership dwindling from 43 2,000 to a twenty-year low 
of 150,000. But withitt a year, revived by the NRA, the 
union’s enrollment had reached 400,000 and was growing 
at the rate of 75 a day. And this cyclic character of the 
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United Mine Workers’ Union merely reflects the spec- 
tacular ups and downs of the industry itself. 

In America, the words chaos and crisis— along with 
funeral odes by the hundred— have been used in connection 
with coal for the past half century. It has been, and re- 
mains, perhaps, our most “overdeveloped” industry. For 
years it has been always on the point of dying, while oil 
and hydro-electric power were to dance on its grave. In 
1899, for example, bituminous coal accounted for 68 
per cent, and anthracite for 22 per cent of the non- 
human energy produced in the United States. The remain- 
ing 10 per cent was more or less equally divided among 
petroleum, water power, and natural gas. In 1935, how- 
ever, bituminous and anthracite coal together had but 50 
per cent of this total; and petroleum 3 1 per cent; natural 
gas 9 per cent; and water power 10 per cent. Despite such 
trends, however, current estimates show that about five 
hundred million tons of soft coal alone will be used in 
1938, an amount only a little below that of the boom year 
1929, when five hundred thirty-five million net tons were 
mined. 

Although in 1907 W. J. Nicolls exclaimed that “the 
geography of American coals is today practically a de- 
scription of the United States,” his observation was more 
excited than precise. Soft coal deposits are scattered over 
twenty-six states, with six of them— Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and Illinois— pro- 
ducing 70 per cent of the total, and the other 30 per cent 
being largely found in Indiana, Arkansas, Colorado, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, Alabama, Iowa, Utah, Oklahoma, Wy- 
oming, and Montana. On the other hand, hard coal is 
localized in five counties of northeastern Pennsylvania 
(the only state where anthracite is found in America) 
where the Wyoming, Lehigh, Schuylkill, and Susque- 
hanna river valleys have yielded, during the past decade, 
anywhere from forty-nine to seventy-three million tons. 
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averaging about one-seventh of the soft coal output. Such 
concentration on the part of nature paved the way for 
similar concentration in ownership. Giant firms like the 
Glen Alden Coal Company, the Philadelphia and Reading, 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Corporation, the Erie Railroad’s 
“Pittston Company,” and a few others, dominate the hard 
coal scene. Hence in recent years it has been easier for 
management to stabilize conditions, to fix prices, to estab- 
lish labor policy, and otherwise deal with the 152,000 to 
176,000 men employed. In the bituminous fields, however, 
there are entirely different conditions. In the first place, 
there are some 4,200 operators in the business, quite a few 
of them so-called “snowbirds and fly-by-nighters” who 
open up marginal mines in brisk seasons and close them 
down when trade slackens. Moreover, the largest concerns 
iti soft coal, like the famous Peabody Company, each ac- 
count for less than 3.25 per cent of the total production, a 
state of affairs which, when combined with the 503,000 
men employed, tends to make competition less the life of 
trade than the law of the jungle. But the cutthroat compe- 
tition of the bituminous industry derives from causes more 
fundamental than thousands of small contending units, and 
the vast labor force and the many wage differentials for 
far-separated regions. Soft coal seams vary in thickness 
from a few inches to twenty feet and the expense of ex- 
traction varies also, veins nearer the surface being as a rule 
cheaper to exploit. Since labor comprises from 65 per cent 
to 78 per cent of production costs in soft coal, price cut- 
ting among rivals aU over the country has invariably 
brought wage reductions and layoffs that time and again 
have driven the living standards of American miners to 
sub-subsistence levels. 

But the hazards of mining as an occupation are not con- 
fined to low pay or irregular employment. Going down to 
the sea in ships is safety itself when compared with going 
down to the mines. In the first five mon^ of 1937, from 
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January to May, coal mine accidents took the lives of 52 1 
men, 42 5 in bituminous and 96 in anthracite. And despite 
recent installations of safety devices, the death toll has not 
varied much in the past twenty years. The miner runs the 
risk of falling rock and coal, of fire, explosions, sulfocation, 
and many other modes of injury and sudden death. In 
many cases the casualties could be prevented if the com- 
panies were willing to spend money to improve ventilation, 
to “fool-proof” signaling systems in haulage. Out of every 
ten thousand American coal miners, about forty-five are 
killed on the job during the course of the year, a fatality 
rate around twice that of Germany and thrice that of 
Britain. From 1919 to 1929, moreover, there were 22,500 
miners killed during work in this country, and 1,500,000 
injured seriously enough to cause a loss of working time 
from a day or two to many weeks. 

Among the less dramatic hazards to health and well- 
being are the noxious fumes of “stink damp” and “rotten 
gas” along with the treacherous so-called “white damp,” 
which is carbon monoxide. Daily inhalations of such gases 
along with coal dust induce chronic bronchial catarrh and 
generally tend to affect the respiratory tract to such a de- 
gree that influenza epidemics in mining communities deci- 
mate the male population. The strained, stooping positions 
of much digging and loading, the heavy lifting in cramped 
spaces, the dampness and fetidness of the atmosphere, all 
predispose miners to rheumatism and make them pro- 
verbially “old before their time.” The lack of sanitary sew- 
age disposal underground often fosters typhoid, dysentery, 
and kindred intestinal diseases. 

Curiously enough, however, such dangerous work con- 
ditions have only indirectly furnished the motive power for 
labor organization in coal. Attempts to maintain or in- 
crease wages, to shorten hours, and to banish the company 
store have been the main propulsions behind the drive 
toward unionism which began in 1 849. In that year, in the 
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anthracite area, a John Bates formed a local union. The 
records of its origin and development are scanty enough. 
It seems, however, that it called a strike, presumably for 
more pay, and lost and disappeared. And though probably 
other and similar unions appeared at the same time, the next 
decade— insofar as documents are concerned— is a blank. 

In the first year of the Civil War, however, some English 
miners of the Belleville tract in Illinois called a convention 
of colleagues from their own state and from Missouri. 
Under the leadership of the energetic Thomas Lloyd and 
the “silver-tongued” Daniel Weaver, the meeting— held in 
a St. Louis hotel— set up the “American Miners’ Associa- 
tion,” on a national scale, more or less on paper. Lloyd 
was elected president of the new society and Weaver was 
named secretary— as a tribute perhaps to his rhetorical gifts 
when, as orator of the occasion, he declared that the objects 
of the convention “are not merely pecuniary, but to mutu- 
ally instruct and improve each other in knowledge, which 
is power, to study the laws of life, the relation of Labor to 
Capital, politics, municipal affairs, literature, science, or 
any other subject relating to the general welfare of our 
class. 

“One of the profoundest thinkers of our day,” he con- 
tinued, “has said that ‘All human interests, and combined 
human endeavors have, at certain stages of their develop- 
ment, required organizing, and labor— the grandest of 
human interests requires it now!’ 

“There must be,” he said in a peroration that brought 
the delegates to their feet, applauding, “organization of 
labor. . . . Begin with it straight-way, proceed with it, 
succeed in it more and more. One of America’s immortals 
has said, ‘To me there is no East, no West, no North, no 
South’ and I would say: ‘Let there be no English, no Irish, 
no German, Scotch or Welsh!’ ” 

This reference to various ethnic groups, implying con- 
flict among them, was an early indication of the many 
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tongues and creeds that were to make “labor in coal” a new 
Tower of Babel. Even today at a single colliery, say, in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, it is easy enough to md Poles, 
Itahans, Negroes, Germans, Russians, Croats, Irish, Dutch, 
Lithuanians, Greeks, and, in the West, Mexicans and Japa- 
nese besides. 

As recently as 1910 some 48.5 per cent of coal miners 
were foreign bom and one in seven was the American-bom 
son of an immigrant father. In the early days of the coal 
industry, Welsh, English, and Scots came to this country 
to escape the grinding tasks of British pits. They formed 
the majority of the first workers in American mines. They 
were skilled. They readily found jobs in an industry 
which began to come into its own during the Qvil War. 

Before that time the prodigious supply of wood had ’ 
hindered recognition of coal’s value as fuel. But the mo- 
mentum that war brings to all business turned attention 
upon this source of extra-human energy. Very soon coal, 
at first anthracite, and later bituminous, served for getting 
steam up under the boilers of “Mr. Fulton’s strange ships,” 
and under boilers of locomotives and textile mills, and was 
used to heat domestic stoves and furnaces and when 
“coked” employed in smelting iron ores. In a follow-the- 
leader stampede, during the late 6o’s and early 70’s, the 
business community went coal crazy in the same way that 
various elements of the population had gone land crazy 
and gold crazy, after the fashion that has characterized too 
much of our economic development. 

Companies were formed. Shafts were sunk. Prospectuses 
were issued to assure the “wise, careful, propertied” in- 
vestor that the “black stones,” the “black nuggets,” the 
“black diamonds” would swing wide the gates to a new 
El Dorado. 

And within a few years, because everybody who was 
more or less solvent was sure to make a fortune, and be- 
cause it cost a relatively small sum ($2,500 and up) to start 
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a mine, the groundwork had been laid for the evil that even 
today rides King Coal like an Old Man of the Sea: excess 
capacity in terms of the market. 

When the war boom collapsed, the operators in a busi- 
ness even then overexpanded began to cut wages to meet 
the challenge of falling prices, of too many rivals. When 
the miners objected, they were quickly discharged. Thou- 
sands of others were found to take their places. For by the 
middle of the nineteenth century, immigration to the 
United States was running toward high tide, with 427,000 
aliens arriving in 1 854 alone. 

The immigrants had been encouraged by the propa- 
ganda of land speculators who wanted settlers to enhance 
the worth of their holding; by the agents of mine and mill 
and factory owners who wanted ample reserves of cheap 
and docile labor; by that “high and incomparable spirit of 
American idealism” which caused the day’s orators to de- 
scribe this country as an “asylum for the oppressed”; and 
by steamship companies which had cut steerage rates to the 
bone on the principle that mass methods of transportation 
would yield higher profits. The spirit of acquisition was 
combined with that of altruism to make Castle Garden in 
New York the stepping stone to sanctuary for Irish fleeing 
famine, for Germans fleeing the reaction and economic 
stringency that followed the Revolution of ’48, for peoples 
of Central and Eastern Europe and even the Orient ex- 
changing the poverty and the caste rigidity of Old Worlds 
for the splendid promise of the New. 

Meanwhile, in the four states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Maryland the American Miners’ Association had built 
its small dikes of unionism to help stem this new invasion. 
It was a futile effort. The best union could not combat 
what was early called the “menace” of anywhere from one 
to five foreigners waiting to take over the jobs of natives at 
half pay. And the antipathy which began to be attached to 
manual work not because it was manual but because it was 
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increasingly done by “poor, dirty, ignorant furriners” with 
their outlandish customs, further prevented white natives 
from entering the mines. In 1868 the A.M.A., hopelessly 
weakened by the postwar depression, had “dwindled 
away.” 

For the American bom and for those who had been here 
long enough to find their way around, the frontier still 
offered the chance to acquire land for a farm. Opportunity 
continued to open up for ambition in business, in the pro- 
fessions, in politics. In city and town a craft such as car- 
pentry exerted the double allure of being relatively “re- 
spectable” and of being pursued above the earth’s surface 
instead of under it. 

The pick-and-shovel occupations of digging sewers, 
canals, and coal were taken over by the immigrants, and 
the coal industry more than any other was built up by their 
labor. They were cheated and tricked at every tom. They 
therefore looked upon any unionist’s talk of the betterment 
that would result from organization and its dues, as merely 
another scheme for taking advantage of them. There was 
still another factor which impeded unionism’s growth in 
coal and elsewhere. The first desire of the newcomer was 
to be assimilated, to be “Americanized.” Many employers 
informed them that unions, despite their American origin, 
were really foreign importations, and that to deal with 
them at all was a sure sign of that alien quality which the 
immigrant, as a rule, was anxious to discard. 

Meanwhile, various local unions kept “spotting” mine 
areas, buoyed up more by the zeal of some leader than by 
any actual accomplishment. Time and again efforts to gain 
recognition, to improve conditions, were thwarted by the 
operators. Whenever the demands of the miners as to wage 
scales and collective bargaining were refused, they had but 
two alternatives. They could back down. They could go 
on strike. In the first case, they would be placed on the 
payroll again, but in a more or less probationary sense, and 
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ringleaders were the first to be fired with or without ex- 
cuse. If they adopted the second policy and walked out, 
they were equally out of luck. In Connellsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1875 a group of miners went on strike and the 
owner, a Mr. C. M. Armstrong, “imported Italian strike- 
breakers, arming them with breech-loading rifles and warn- 
ing them to shoot every English-speaking white man who 
came near them, informing them that unless they did so 
they would receive injury. The result was that a riot en- 
sued, in which the Italians used their rifles, killing two men 
and wounding others.” The Pennsylvania courts sent the 
Italians to the penitentiary for murder in the second degree 
and fined Mr. Armstrong the sum of $5.00, cash. 

The story of this episode gained wide and exaggerated 
currency, and cooled strike ardor aU over the country. Yet 
many strikes occurred. Their result as a rule was summed 
up succinctly by the Gial Statistical Register of Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, which in 1878 recorded: “After a suspension 
of about 4 months . . . the men were starved out . . . 
and the organization broken up.” 

When the miners discovered that their use of the eco- 
nomic means, the strike, did them more harm than good, 
they turned to politics for relief. In Pennsylvania they suc- 
ceeded in getting an eight-hour law passed by the state 
legislature in 1868. The effect of this measure was nulli- 
fied, however, by a clause inserted at the operators’ sug- 
gestion providing that the law would apply except in 
instances “where there was no agreement to the contrary.” 
Unless miners by their own strength could arrange matters 
otherwise there would obviously be “agreements to the 
contrary” and the statute was observed more in the breach 
than in letter or spirit. 

It was also during this period that miners hit upon the 
notion of “suspen^g” operations to relieve a glutted 
market, to raise prices, and advance wages. The suggestion 
evoked anger, surprise, and disgust among the owners. AU 
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three emotions were expressed by the “literary” Franklin 
P. Gowan, president of the Reading Railroad, which like 
most others was coming to acquire vast holdings in coal: 

We who thought we understood something of the laws of 
trade and knew that natural causes would soon bring relief, 
remonstrated ... in vain. The law of supply and demand 
and every sound maxim of trade . . . were thrown to the 
winds; and from the bowels of the earth there came swarm- 
ing up a new school of political economists who professed to 
be able, during the leisure hours of their working day to regu- 
late a great industry and restore it to health. . . . With the 
assurance of a quack, they seized upon the body of a healthy 
trade and have doctored it and physicked it so that it is now 
reduced to the ghost of a shadow of an attenuation. 

Nothing daunted by this rhetorical assault, perhaps be- 
cause they couldn’t understand the last sentence, the “new 
school of political economists” pressed another claim. They 
wanted a sliding scale to govern wages. It was a heresy 
first advocated by John Siney, a lamb in behavior, a lion 
in talk, who had organized the Workingmen’s Benevolent 
Association of Schuylkill County (Pennsylvania). 

“We the miners,” he pointed out, “have no desire to run 
the price of coal up too high on the market, but, on the 
contrary, prefer a healthy steady market which will afford 
to the operators and dealers fair interest on their invest- 
ment and at the same time [allow] us to receive a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work.” 

At any event Siney and others argued the Anthracite 
Board of Trade, comprising the chief operators, into 
adopting the sliding-scale arrangement in 1869. Under its 
provisions, wage rates per ton varied in direct ratio with 
the prices which the operators obtained for their coal. That 
is, when they received $5.00 a ton, the miner’s share was 
$.57 H. When prices dropped, however, the basic scale of, 
say, the $.57 K was to remain stationary. When prices 
rose, wages were to follow in proportion. 
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The operators soon tired of this innovation. They altered 
it, made it meaningless. They refused to “peg” a minimum 
wage; and without the protection of that kind of a floor, 
wages could decline till they reached China. As owner 
after owner retracted his agreement, the miners were 
roused to further action. They had hoped that the sliding 
scale was going to bring some measure of regularity and 
stabiUty into their lives. They decided that it was useless 
to try to do anything on a local basis. Their own grievance 
committees, from a single community, were too weak to 
enforce any pacts that the employer might choose to dis- 
regard. The only solution seemed to be a national union 
which could negotiate in all coal regions and combat the 
chiselers and price cutters who were seeking unfair com- 
petitive advantages. 

In 1873 the Miners’ National Association of the United 
States of America was formed by imion chieftains from 
Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, with Siney, the prime 
mover, becoming its president. At their convention they 
drafted a constitution which announced the new society’s 
sixfold purpose; (i) to eliminate the causes of strikes and 
accept the “principle of arbitration” whenever practicable; 
(2) to urge all miners to become United States citizens 
and use their ballots to advance labor’s progress; (3) to 
secure “true weight” of coal mined, instead of fraudulent 
“screenings”; (4) to shorten hours; (5) to sue for com- 
pensation when accidents resulted from employers’ negli- 
gence; (6) to create a treasury of strike funds. The panic 
of 1873, with its vicious wage cuts, sent miners into the 
union as a last resort for their economic salvation. And by 
1875 the Miners’ National Association had 347 lodges in 
13 states and a membership of some 35,000. It was a show 
of strength that moved press and pulpit to new vehemence. 
They denounced the M.N.A.’s officers as “fomenters of 
domestic discord” and the harbingers of “foreign strife,” 
as “agitators” and “demagogues”--charges to which Siney 
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replied with the eloquence that would seem to be tradi- 
tional among the leaders of labor in coal. 

We have been called agitators, we have been called dema- 
gogues, because we have counseled . . . our members to try 
and secure those objects [i.e., amicable settlement, better 
wages, etc.]. . . . In some places even the clergy have placed 
their anathema upon the society, and why? Is it wrong to 
teach men to seek a higher moral standard? If so, let them 
vacate their pulpits. Is it wrong to cultivate the uitellect and 
inculcate broader and more comprehensive views than we 
now have? If so, let the newspapers close their offices or re- 
frain from using the epithets of “ignorance” against us. Is it 
wrong to advance our financial interests? If so, let those who 
operate our mines and mills and all others abandon the various 
enterprises in which they are engaged in the pursuit of wealth. 
It appears to me . . . that that which, if advised by the 
church, by the press or by the wealthy would be applauded 
to the heavens, when advised by workingmen consigns them 
to perdition, or ranks them in the catalogue of . . . mischief 
makers. 

But his voice was drowned out in the tumult of a strike 
called at the Clearfield mines and approved by the Miners’ 
National Association. Here thirty-sk union members, 
Siney among them, were arrested on charges of “con- 
spiracy and riot.” They had picketed the mine. They had 
persuaded a trainload of strikebreakers to leave the region 
by paying their fares to wherever they desired to go. The 
success of this stratagem angered the Clearfield manage- 
ment and the courts construed it to be a “violation of law 
and order”; and thirty-five of the thirty-six were con- 
victed and sentenced to prison terms. Siney himself was 
acquitted. During the trial he had displayed a “meek as 
Moses” demeanor that contrasted sharply with the fervor 
of his vocabulary. He made a favorable impression on the 
jury composed of leading citizens. They were perhaps also 
afraid that if Siney were sent to the penitentiary, it would 
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only martyrize him, since he was widely known to be an 
apostle of gentleness and sweet reasonableness and he 
might, by merely languishing in prison, unloose some un- 
pleasant repercussions. 

However much the jury was influenced by Siney’s mien 
of moderation, the miners themselves were in no mood for 
any counsels of temperateness. They were hungry. Their 
children were cranky and crying for bread. Their wives 
were getting gaunt and reproachful. The men had under- 
gone wage cuts from 25 per cent to 60 per cent. Many of 
them had been kicked around by foremen till they had 
reached the breaking point of their endurance. They were 
mad. They were full of hate. They felt tricked, cheated, 
thwarted. Local after local withchrew from the Miners’ 
National Association in a rank-and-file revolt that flared 
across ten states, and spurned the “methods of moderation” 
in favor of vigorous strike action that was mainly unsuc 
cessful. Meanwhile, the high costs of hiring lawyers to 
defend the Clearfield strikers had drained the last penny 
from the M.N.A.’s treasury; and with its funds depleted, 
with its affiliates defecting daily, it had disappeared com- 
pletely by the end of 1876. 

But the seeds of unionism had been widely sown and 
kept sprouting frail and sporadic shoots. Then, in 1877-81, 
the Knights of Labor began to reach out into the 
coal fields. The Order’s secrecy exercised a special blan- 
dishment upon men who had been beaten, blacklisted, de- 
moted, discharged, and otherwise injured in ejfforts to gain 
collective bargaining. In coal, as elsewhere, the Order’s 
“district assemblies” were “mixed.” They included minis- 
ters, retailers, and bookkeepers. Meetings often generated 
more heat than light as professional and business views 
clashed with the attitude of the wage earners. The lack of 
a positive, clearcut program from the top added to the 
confusion of district assembly debate. Every once in a 
while, of course, Powderly, head of the Order, would utter 
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some resoimding ambiguity about “abolishing the wages 
system” by means of “workingmen’s cooperatives” and 
more “education and enlightenment.” The vagueness of his 
panaceas simply addled the thinking of many unionists 
who, long before the advent of Samuel Gompers, had been 
clamoring for “more, more, now” 

They were asking for even less than that in Hocking 
Valley, Ohio, in 1884 when 4,000 miners went on strike 
against a reduction of from $.70 to I.50 a ton, and against 
the introduction of the so-called “iron clad” contracts 
which forbade the miners’ joining a union. Although the 
Knights of Labor and other union groups contributed the 
largest strike relief fimd recorded up to that time, namely, 
$70,333.48 in cash and more than $25,000 in food and 
clothing, the strikers were licked before they started. For 
the early i88o’s was the time when immigration was at its 
topmost crest. In 1881, 669,43i;in 1882, 788,992; ia 1883, 
603,322 aliens were admitted to our shores, furnishing a 
supply of labor willing to work anywhere for anybody for 
anything, hammering the stake of domestic wages to 
ground level. In addition to militia and mine guards, the 
Hocking Valley operators siphoned off a trickle of this 
immigrant flood, sending 3,500 “greenhorns” into the 
mines and breaking the stnke. 

There were other employers in the very same region, 
however, who were seeking different methods for resolv- 
ing capital-labor conflict in coal and who believed, further, 
that the vicious competition in the industry could result 
only in a mutual collapse. Prominent in this group was Mr. 
W. P. Rend, astute, prosperous Ohio operator who in 1885 
pointed out the “folly” of perpetual price-cutting, with 
its corollary of wage slashes: 

It is said that a lower rate of mining would increase the ton- 
nage of the Hocking Valley Region. This is only true to a 
limited extent as a reduction in this great coal district would 
be followed by like reductions throughout Ohio and neigh- 
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boring states. Consequently when these various reductions 
would take place we would, as operators, then occupy rela- 
tively in all competitive markets the same position towards 
each other as at present. . . . 

The American laborer is entitled to wages that will afford 
him not only the necessities of life but a fair share of the com- 
forts of civilization. The operators and the railroad companies 
. . . have themselves to blame for the results of this false 
business policy. ... As a final word I believe it would be 
the part of wisdom for these operators to stop this war upon 
their poor employees and take a fresh start in doing their 
business on proper and rational principles. . . . 

In the same year that the Hocking Valley miners sur- 
rendered to superior forces and Mr. Rend voiced his novel 
and startling doctrine, the drive toward unionism went 
forward at a quickening pace as if it were some badly bat- 
tered Anteus who nevertheless gained fresh vitality by 
each new contact with the earth. In that year, too, the 
Knights of Labor’s General Executive Board, with its deli- 
cately nurtured ability to do the wrong thing, refused to 
permit coal miners to form a National Trade Assembly 
(equivalent to today’s national union) out of their local 
and district organizations, covering the “Central Com- 
petitive Field,” which includes western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, southeastern Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, and Iowa. Yet union leaders in this territory were 
convinced that “neither district nor state unions can regu- 
late the markets to which their coal is shipped.” They 
therefore established the National Federation of Miner s 
and Mine Laborers of the United States (1885) to guard 
their “competitive area.” And, late as usual, the Knights 
of Labor next year chartered a National Trade Assembly 
for coal miners, known as No. 135. 

Promptly both groups, anticipatmg the jurisdiction rows 
of the present day, claimed authority over the same re- 
gions. They were, however, smart enough to cooperate 
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in formulating an “interstate trade agreement” (the first 
of its kind in American history) with the mine operators 
led by the redoubtable Mr. Rend, at a conference held at 
Columbus, Ohio, in January, 1886. And to forestall fric- 
tion over wage scales and hours, a board of conciliation, 
comprising seventeen operators and seventeen miners, was 
created. It appointed the mild, scholarly, diligent Chris 
Evans, a founder of the National Federation who was to 
become the official historian of the nation’s coal miners, 
as the secretary for both factions. It was this pact, 
which for some years brought order into a part of the 
anarchy in coal, that portended in principle the col- 
lective agreements which were to find their culmination 
in the “price, production, and wage control” of the pres- 
ent Guffey-Vinson Act. 

As the natural sequence of this labor unity, the Na- 
tional Federation, which changed its name to Progressive 
Miners’ Union, merged with the Knights of Labor’s Dis- 
trict Assembly No. 135 in 1890 to become the United 
Mine Workers’ Union of America. It belonged simul- 
taneously to the Knights of Labor and the new American 
Federation of Labor until 1894, when the former was ex- 
tinguished by its failure to combine the skilled and the 
unskilled, men and women, wage earners and white collar- 
ites into a body with any common discipline and direction. 

The new organization, the United Mme Workers, was 
from the beginning set up along industrial, as against craft, 
lines. For to what was left of the K. of L.’s philosophy 
of “take in everybody” were added the special feelings 
of unity among the miners. The mining village, camp, 
or town was usually an isolated community, cut off from 
any very direct communication with the larger outside 
world. And in the complex of its social and economic 
relations, the “company” with its managers, its mine guards, 
its all-pervasive authority, was on the one side, and the 
workers, whether miners, engineers, firemen, machinists, 
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blacksmiths, platemen, motormen, or “ordinary laborers,” 
were distinctly on the other side. The shacks of the work- 
ers adjoined each other, standing row upon row in some 
desolate valley or clinging to the slopes of lonely ravines. 
Wives exchanged gossip, hung the wash on the same 
clotheslines. All were drawn together by the strong mag- 
netism of having the same kind of worries, the same kind 
of food, the same kind of problems. Racial and religious 
antagonisms alone were discordant elements. 

Orten “the company” owned not only the mine itself 
but all property in its immediate environs, including the 
homes of its employees. In the main the miners’ houses 
were cheap clapboard, frequently without cellars, almost 
always without plumbing, and roofed sometimes with tin 
and sometimes with heavy tarred paper. Since the com- 
pany— especially in Penn^lvania, West Virginia, Illinois, 
and Colorado— owned these houses, it could evict obstrep- 
erous tenants and other troublemakers. Since it owned the 
streets, it could forbid freedom of speech and assembly. 
Since it often owned even the public highways leading to 
and from the mining center, it could prevent union or- 
ganizers from entering its domain. For all practical pur- 
poses, the company also owned the mayor, the village or 
town council, the judge, the jury, the court-crier, and 
whatever press existed. It owned the company store which 
charged anywhere from lo per cent to loo per cent above 
the worth of groceries, drugs, working equipment, and 
other supplies that the nodner might need for his family and 
himself. In Colorado, and elsewhere, the company (like 
the Colorado Coal and Fuel Company, controlled by the 
Rockefellers) leased buildings even to the brothels and 
the saloons. 

Boys were brought into the world by the company 
doctor, attended the company school, listened to the ser- 
mons of the company preacher, grew into manhood and 
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worked in the company breaker or washery, and finally 
were buried by the company undertaker. 

The heyday of our Robber Barons witnessed the rise 
of this new feudalism,* unleavened by noblesse oblige. 
The unions in coal were too feeble even to begin ameliorat- 
ing the time’s serfdom, or to challenge the financial might 
behind railroads and steel that annually acquired more and 
more “captive” mines. From the end of the Civil War 
through the Gilded Age, miners kept rebelling, but like 
the warriors in Shaemas O’Sheal’s lament, “they went 
forth to battle but they always fell.” In the anthracite 
fields especially, spasms of strike fervor and revolt were 
not only frequent but also very dark and bloody- For it 
was here that the most amazing terrorist society in Ameri- 
can annals flourished from about 1852 to 1875. 

The formal name of this organization was the “Ancient 
Order of Hibernians.” It was popularly known, and feared, 
as the “Molly Maguires.” In theory its purpose was to 

• Despite improvements of the past seventy years, however, there remain 
in all coal sections of the country pockets of this kind of degradation. 
During the first half of April, 1937, for example, Kine Hatfield, a miner 
employed by the Harlan-Willins Coal Company in Harlan, Kentucky, 
loaded ninety-one tons of coal at $.55 a ton. His earnings totaled $50.05 as 
shown by his pay slip submitted to the United States Senate “LaFollette” 
subcommittee mvestigating labor espionage and violations of civil liberties. 
But company “charges” deducted during this fifteen-day span amounted 
to $48.52, leaving Hatfield with $1.53. They were: 


Scrip 

.$20.00 

Hospital . . 

... $ .50 

Chance $1.00 

Cash 

. 16.50 

Insurance . . 

... 1.50 

Social Security . .50 

Powder 

, . 440 

Lamps 

... .77 

State tax 45 

Smithing .... 

.. .20 

Burim fund 

... .50 


School fund . 

, . .20 

Bath 

... .50 

Total Charges. $48.52 

Doctor 

, . 1.00 

Ball dub .. 

... .50 

Balance $1.53 


The first two items were for credit and currency previously given out 
by the company store. The “chance” has a special significance. It seems 
that the company’s manner. Pearl Basham, compelled all the miners to buy 
a one-doUar ticket in rafSes for second-hand automobiles or lose their jobs. 
Old broken-down cars would thus fetch Mr. Basham from $750 to $800 
apiece. It was further alleged, at the LaFollette hearings, that whentyer Mr. 
Basham felt the need of more money he held a raffie— often as many as three 
a month. Under his supervision of company affairs, it was also said, two 
company doctors still receive $700 for services for which the miners are 
charged from $1,800 to $2400 a month. 
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“promote friendship, unity and Christian charity among 
the members,” who, under the terms of its constitution, 
had to be Irish and Roman Catholic. They also possessed, 
said that document, “the most humane feelings towards 
our fellow creatures in distress.” 

In practice the Molly Magoires were a secret associa- 
tion of men who killed mine superintendents, and other 
bosses, and “long-haired” Socialists, and “weak and cor- 
rupt” labor leaders, and wrecked trains and blew up col- 
lieries in order to get softer jobs for themselves or their 
friends, to retaliate for “short weight” at the tipple, to 
object to inadequate safeguards against entombment, and 
to assert their superiority over the “foreign scum” and the 
“dregs and scourings” of non-Irish miners who, despite 
their lack of Celtic grace, kept coming to America. 

The society originated about 1840 in Ireland’s Tip- 
perary County where a robust and dynamic widow, Molly 
Maguire, set herself up as a “defender of the poor.” When- 
ever a peasant was evicted from his land, Molly would 
summon a group of her boys to beat up or even murder 
the bailiff or process server or other hapless agent of the 
landlord or the crown. And for a decade, not alone in 
Tipperary but in Westmeath and King’s and Queen’s 
counties, too, the Molly Maguires with knives, fists, and 
shillalahs ruled the roost. About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, however, landlords finally prodded au- 
thorities into punitive action and thousands of Mollies, in- 
cluding (the legend says) Widow Maguire herself, came 
to the United States. A good many of them found jobs in 
the hard coal mines, especially in the Schuylkill County 
section of Pennsylvania. They also found it easy, under 
prevailing conditions, to transfer their hatred of landlords 
and their minions to coal operators and their subordinates. 

The Molly Maguires soon discovered that they had 
merely exchanged one kind of poverty for another, the 
thatched hut for a clapboard hovel. They decided to do 
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something about it, to better themselves; and the tactics 
of Tipperary were transposed to Schuylkill. By 1865 they 
had established at least two hundred lodges, each com- 
plete with passwords, officers and grievance committee. 
The last met usually in the backroom, or in the cellar, of 
a saloon kept by one of the faithful- And before this com- 
mittee a member would cite his complaints. He had per- 
haps been cheated out of a supervisory job by Jones, the 
district manager. If discussion proved that the “brother” 
had been denied justice, a Molly from the neighboring 
region (the better to elude detection) was chosen to (a) 
thrash Jones or (b) murder him— in accord with the pun- 
ishment he deserved. Or again it might be some “godless” 
Marxian agitator saying that “religion is the opiate of the 
people” who was thus marked down for slaughter. For 
the Mollies by and large were extremely devout. They 
were brawlers, bruisers, carousers, and killers but they 
regularly went to mass, although Mother Church officially 
and trenchantly denounced them. They frowned upon 
sexual impropriety. They did their best to be good pro- 
viders for their wives and children. They planned murder 
with a prayer. They did not confess their crimes to the 
priest since they felt themselves to be men with a high 
mission, engaged in a kind of war, and hence not person- 
ally responsible for snuffing out another’s life. 

The revengefulness displayed by the Mollies, of course, 
cannot be explained by purely personal animosities or 
ambitions. In technique, they antedated the modern rack- 
eteer and “shake-down” artist by using the threat of death 
to exact tribute in the form of better jobs and safer and 
easier working conditions. Their murders, however, seem 
to have stemmed largely from their thwartings and bit- 
terness in finding the Promised Land a place of bondage. 
Theirs was a barbarous protest against barbarity. It was 
a warning to operators who were callous to cave-ins, ex- 
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plosions, and other mine disasters and who gave small pay 
for a big ton and regarded labor as something inanimate 
like any other commodity. 

The Molly Maguires reached their apogee in the early 
70’s, gaining thousands of converts throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and capturing control of the timorous and respecta- 
ble “Miners and Laborers’ Benevolent Association” in 
its stronghold of Schuylkill County. To correct brutaliz- 
ing conditions of work they called the “long strike” of 
1874-75. They promised to murder any local miners who 
returned to their jobs. Imported strikebreakers were regu- 
larly found lying in a ditch, thoroughly and “inexplicably” 
dead. Meantime, in a dozen communities of the anthracite 
area the Mollies had elected their own mayors, appointed 
their own judges, and controlled them as rigorously as 
Tammany Hall in New York controlled its own office- 
holders. Dazzled by their success, the Mollies prepared to 
extend their influence to West Virginia. 

At this point, however, they encountered nemesis in 
the person of Franklin P. Go wan, president of the Read- 
ing Railroad, who some years before had lectured hard 
coal miners on the rudiments of politieal economy. Min- 
ing bosses in pits owned by Mr. Gowan’s company were 
being “bumped off” on a mass production scale which 
lowered output and interfered with efficiency. Gowan 
turned his considerable talents to destroying the Mollies. 
He hired Pinkerton detectives of Irish descent, notably a 
James McParland, and instructed them to join the Mollies 
and find out what they could. Seven such operatives en- 
tered the society and by gruesome deeds climbed to posi- 
tions of authority and trust. When they had collected 
sufficient evidence they testified in court against their 
“brethren,” sending ten Mollies to the scaffold and im- 
prisoning fourteen others for terms ranging from fifteen 
years to life. 
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The Ancient Order of Hibernians still exists.* But the 
Molly Maguires who for nearly a quarter of a century used 
murder to obtain what they felt was “social justice” (and 
also to pay off personal scores) ceased to function after 
the trials which took place in 1875. 

The Molly Maguires unquestionably helped to improve 
working conditions by instilling fear of death into the 
minds of hard coal management. But they also retarded 
the growth of unionism to an immeasurable extent. They 
enabled employers to create a bogeyman myth in which 
all labor organizations and violence were held to be in- 
separable. The Mollies “conditioned” large portions of the 
public to believe the worst about labor, to be suspicious of 
its objectives. They were crude, ignorant men. They were 
depicted in cartoons and editorials as subhuman brutes. 
Thus they added the colors of primitivism to the composite 
mental picture evoked by the term “labor” in their day. 
And for many years after the eclipse of the Mollies, it 
was customary for coal operators and the Pennsylvania 
press to condenm as a revival of the Molly Maguire spirit 
almost every effort of the miners to better themselves. 

The fright and the moral indignation that such descrip- 
tions aroused did much to make the advance of unionism 
in hard coal a contest with obloquy. 

By the turn of the century the United Mine Workers 
had enlisted ten thousand members, largely as the result 
of a successful twelve-week strike in the bituminous area 
of the Central Competitive Field. The union had gained 
recognition, which by itself had stiffened its morale and 
widened its reputation. Its leaders felt that it was prepared 
to branch out by invading anthracite. But here it bucked 
up against a resistance as strong and smbbom as the British 
squares against which Napoleon’s hussars spent themselves, 
losing Waterloo. 

•It became a pmrely social fraternity after 1875, like a feeble “Elks/^ 
Today, however, its remaining few clubs in mining sections are rapidly dis- 
appearing. 
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The operators of the “anthracite monopoly”— extend- 
ing over a region of five hundred square miles in eastern 
Pennsylvania— were few and well organized. They were 
also tough. Especially hardboiled was Mr. George F. Baer, 
president of the Reading and Philadelphia Railroad that 
controlled about 70 per cent of America’s hard coal out- 
put and was in turn dominated by the House of Morgan. 
Mr. Baer was kingpin among the operators, and their most 
vigorous spokesman. He believed unions in general and 
the United Mine Workers in particular to be spawn of 
Satan. On the other hand, the hard coal miners who were 
averaging around $22.00 per month for a ten-hour day 
tended to look upon the union as if it were a delivering 
angel, shouting hosannas and surrounded by cherubim. 
Whereas during the previous twenty years profits and 
dividend slices had steadily mounted, wages had remained 
at 1880 levels. Resentment over this state of affairs kept 
piling up, year after year, until it headed a long list of 
grievances among which exorbitant prices for shoddy and 
second-rate goods at company stores also loomed large, 
since they affected not only the miner himself but his 
family as well. 

For two years, 1899-1900, union organizers had sought 
to crystallize such discontents, pointing out that their 
causes could be removed only if and when unionism ar- 
rived in hard coal. Yet this vanguard of the United Mine 
Workers found the way rough and progress slow. There 
were twenty nationalities with which to deal— with ail 
their hatreds and misunderstandings, all their “race memo- 
ries” and religious differences. Many miners, moreover, 
suffered from the wounds of former failures to build a 
union. They were frightened by the prospect of reprisals 
against union adherents since the operators who ran anthra- 
cite had from the beginning maintained rigid and reciprocal 
blacklists. 

Despite such obstacle.s, however, the union’s evangelists 
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had brought 7,800 miners into the fold in mid-summer, 
1900. Late in August, they drew up a list of demands for 
(a) an increase in wages, (b) abolition of company stores, 
(c) the elimination of company doctors, and (d) reduc- 
tions in the price of powder which the miners were com- 
pelled to buy from the company at $2.75 a keg while the 
same keg sold for $1.10 in the open market. They formally 
submitted their proposals to the operators, who ignored 
them. On September 17 a strike was called, and three days 
later, despite the small membership of the union itself, 
more than 90 per cent of the 143,000 employees quit work. 

Joyously Mr. Baer girded his loins for battle. But the 
cagey Mark Hanna, G.O.P. national boss, would not let 
him fight—at least not just then. A presidential election 
impended. William McKinley was running for his second 
term; and the Republican party, as the political appendage 
of Big Ownership, wanted to avoid anything that might 
be made into an unpleasant campaign issue— especially in 
Pennsylvania, a key state, where in 1896 the majority of 
miners had voted for William Jennings Bryan. 

Hence Hanna went over the heads of the operators to 
J. P. Morgan himself; and at the latter’s signal the operators 
reversed themselves with the speed of expediency and the 
grumblings of doubt. They yielded to the miners to the 
small extent of granting a 10 per cent raise in pay and 
cutting the price of powder 45 per cent, leaving every- 
thing else to future negotiation. 

The head of the United Mine Workers, the dark and 
morbid-minded John Mitchell, who looked like a gypsy 
and acted like a banker, accepted this concession as a start- 
ing point for getting more later on, and the men returned 
to work. 

A state of armed truce prevailed for two years there- 
after. The miners were still dissatisfied and so were the 
operators. The former wanted more grievances remedied, 
notably the practice of making the miner turn out a mini- 
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mum of 3,190 pounds to the ton while the company sold 
at the standard 2,240 pounds. The miners also were in- 
sisting, in talk among themselves, on recognition of the 
union. The operators, most of them convinced that Hanna 
was a damned fool interfering milk-sop, insisted on an open 
shop. 

The showdown came on June 2, 1902, when the oper- 
ators scorned the union’s ultimatum of eight hours a day 
with no decrease in wages. Pumpmen, firemen, engineers 
were the first to abandon their posts. Meantime the op- 
erators had made preparations to transform every colliery 
into a base for military maneuvers. Within forty-eight 
hours more than three thousand of the private “Coal and 
Iron” police, with their shining hob-nailed boots, their 
shiny holsters and revolvers, their shiny silver buttons on 
blue uniforms, were hired along with one thousand “spe- 
cial operatives” garbed in less costly raiment, to guard 
shaft and breaker and washcry, which soon were sur- 
rounded with stockades and barbed- wire fences. Promptly 
trains rolled in from Boston and New York, carrying 
strikebreakers herded into freight cars, recruited almost 
equally from new immigrants and thugs. The Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Company began to evict all striking miners and 
their families, bag and baggage, from its endless rows of 
company-owned hovels. 

In retaliation, the strikers in nearby cities such as Wilkes- 
Barre instituted a boycott. They placed on their “unfair 
lists” any business establishment that supplied the needs 
of the imported strikebreakers or of local workers who re- 
fused to lay down their tools. 

After the first days of the strike call, the mines for all 
practical purposes were closed, mainly for lack of skilled 
manpower. They were, furthermore, endangered by the 
possibility of fire, explosion, and flood, since half of the 
imported workers were more accustomed to find their way 
around saloons, jails, brothels, and gambling dives than a 
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coal mine; and the other half, the “greenhorns,” were still 
trying to find their way around the United States. 

Tonnage dropped gradually to a low of 5 per cent of 
the total, salvaged from culm banks. For a while the op- 
erators were baffled. Then a “Citizens’ Alliance,” which 
was to have its successor in virtually every major strike 
up to the present day, was set up at the behest of company 
executives. It comprised superintendents, foremen, clerks, 
and various business and professional and political people 
who, for one reason or another, preferred to line up on 
the company’s side. It hit out against the boycott, pro- 
testmg that: 

When butchers and bakers may not supply meat and bread, 
when the doctor may not attend the sick, the dniggist may 
not dole out medicine and the priest may not minister either 
to those in health or to those at death’s door; when public 
officers may not perform public duties, when teachers in the 
school may not teach or be appointed except by the consent 
of the strikers or their sympathizers, then, indeed, the last 
vestige of personal liberty has gone and society must be re- 
built upon a basis of submission to the tyranny, not necessa- 
rily of majorities, but rather of a band of men who will not 
hesitate to employ every means of intimidation as a lawful 
instrument of control. 

Meantime Mitchell, who was a well-meaning man, a 
vice-president of the A. F. of L,, and Gompers’ heir ap- 
parent, kept trying to prevent a general “sympathetic 
strike” from spreading to the soft coal fields. To thresh 
out this question, 768 anthracite and 1,416 bituminous 
delegates attended a national convention of the United 
Mine Workers, held at Tomlinson Hall, IndianapoHs, on 
July 17, 1902. 

On the floor debate was vigorous and prolonged. The 
hard coal emissaries, along with quite a few of their soft 
coal brethren, contended that if the anthracite miners were 
licked, the operators in bituminous would seek to destroy 
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the union in their regions, too. The advocates of this view 
pointed out, further, that whereas anthracite was burned 
mainly for household uses and bituminous for mills and 
factories and railroads, the one type of coal in many cases 
could be substituted for the other during times of shortage. 
On the other hand, the majority of soft coal representa- 
tives, led by Mitchell himself, insisted that they were in 
duty and honor bound to abide by their contracts with 
the operators which were to expire the following year on 
April I, 1903, and which excluded strike action. 

“I am firm in my conviction,” said Mitchell, “that the 
strike in the anthracite fields can and will be won without 
repudiating our solemn contracts with the bituminous op- 
erators, provided the bituminous miners will rise to the 
occasion and do their full duty by their struggling fellow 
workers. . . 

And as an afterthought he added the suggestion that if 
the soft coal miners weren’t working either they wouldn’t 
be able to help the strikers financially. He won. A sum of 
$50,000 from the national treasury was voted to be given 
to the anthracite locals and assessments of 10 per cent to 
25 per cent were also levied to provide an extra fund. 

And Mitchell’s insistence that the union keep faith with 
the operators was but the logical application of what had 
already become and still essentially remains the official 
philosophy of the United Mine Workers: that differences 
between labor and management in coal should be settled 
by joint discussion and that the terms of the ensuing bar- 
gain should be clearly specified in a written contract which 
must be binding in spirit and letter upon both sides. Be- 
hind Mitchell’s devotion to this creed was a good deal of 
practical insight. He had himself come up from the ranks. 
He knew from personal experience that the miners in soft 
coal had struggled, step by step, to stabilize employment 
in their industry by means of collective agreements with 
the employers. He knew further that to violate this variety 
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of pact, whatever the temptation, would have injured his 
union immeasurably. It would have given the operators 
the opportunity to go to the public and say that since the 
United Mine Workers refused to abide by its pledges, 
even when set down in black and white, it was quite obvi- 
ously irresponsible and untrustworthy and that therefore 
there was nothing to be gained by recognizing it or ne- 
gotiating with it. While some Socialists berated him for 
his “betrayal of the working-class” it is hard to see what 
else he could have done, granting the circumstances and 
the premises of his own economic outlook which in large 
measure reflected the outlook of the rank and file. 

Like Gompers whom he adored he was a trade unionist, 
pure and simple. He could write: “The average wage 
earner has made up his mind that he must remain a wage 
earner. He has given up hope of a kingdom to eome where 
he himself will be a capitalist, and he asks that the reward 
for his work be given him as a working man.” He accepted 
the implications of this doctrine— defeatist in terms of 
American psychology— with great calm. He also accepted 
capitalism, more or less in toto, regarding its defects as 
quite remediable and looking upon conflicts between em- 
ployers and employed as matters to be adjusted and com- 
promised within the framework of private ownership of 
the means of production. He believed that “the trade 
agreement is the essence of trade unionism,” a view that 
assumed that operators and miners, for example, were 
really partners in a common enterprise; and that the only 
point of dispute was how much of the enterprise’s pro- 
ceeds should be allotted to the one or the other. Beyond 
that he did not go, dared not go. He was a very cautious 
man. 

In the anthracite fields, in the haze of Pennsylvania’s 
harsh July heat, most mines were idle and the strikers 
would not budge. Neither would the operators. The sum- 
mer dragged on with the New York Times becoming 
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restive, urging the companies to take a firmer stand. “The 
duty of the operators,” it declared, “is to begin mining 
coal without delay.” Churchmen all over the country 
voiced the same sentiment, embellished it. On Sunday, 
August 3, Father O’Reilly thus sermonized from his pulpit 
in the Church of the Annunciation at Shenandoah: 

You should have the manhood to go back to work and defy 
this organization known as the United Mine Workers. It 
is a blood-stained organization, and it will be blood-stained 
until it ceases to exist. It was formed to promote crime and 
protect criminals. Everyone was happy and contented here 
until Mitchell and Fahy came and organized unions. These 
men are not workingmen; they are not respectable, and I 
wouldn’t give two cents for the opinion of either of them. 

Using this and similar preachments as text, the Citizens’ 
Alliance began a campaign of hand-feeding reporters, cir- 
culating the most incredible and hair-raising tales of vio- 
lence and lawlessness on the part of strikers despite the 
fact that they had adopted the tactics of passive resistance 
and would neither “work nor riot” though they were 
offered ample inducements to do either or both. By mid- 
August the strikers had sacrificed $12,700,000 in wages 
in what was becoming a war of attrition. Their credit had 
been shut off by many local retailers because the coal com- 
panies, through their New York banking connections, had 
“cracked down” on wholesale houses, insisting that they 
demand cash on the line for all merchandise shipped to 
stores in the strike vicinity. 

Meantime a Wilkes-Barre photographer, Mr. W. F. 
Clark, wrote a letter to President Baer of the Philadelphia 
and Reading, beseeching him as a “Christian gentleman” 
to make at least some slight concession to the strikers, end 
the dispute, earn the blessing of God and the gratitude of 
the nation. But Mr. Baer, who in addition to other at- 
tributes had been vouchsafed a special knowledge of the 
Deity’s will, replied in an American classic of Bourbonism: 
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I see you are evidendy biased in your religious views in 
favor of the right of the working man to control a business 
in which he has no other interest than to secure fair wages 
for the work he does. I beg of you not to be discouraged. 
The rights and interests of the laboring man will be pro- 
tected and cared for, not by the labor agitators, but by the 
Chrisdan men to whom God in his infinite wisdom has given 
control of the property interests of the country. Pray ear- 
nestly that the right may triumph, always remembering that 
the Lord God Omnipotent still reigns and that his reign is 
one of law and order, and not of violence and crime. 

By the middle of September the general public began 
personally to feel the repercussions of the conflict. As the 
supply of anthracite dwindled, profiteers boosted the price 
from $6.00 to $10.00 to $15.00 to $20.00 a ton. The poor 
who bought their coal by pail or basket paid $28.00 and 
$30.00 a ton. 

In a final push to shatter the solidity of the strikers, the 
operators, through the Governor, called out the militia. 
Five regiments of infantry and two of cavalry patrolled 
Olyphant, Wilkes-Barre, Shenandoah, Lebanon. They 
didn’t do much good. They could parade. They could 
stand guard. They could patronize the saloons and try to 
date up the girls. But they couldn’t mine coal. The dead- 
lock continued. 

Meanwhile T. R. Roosevelt had succeeded the assassi- 
nated McKinley and late in August he began casting about 
for ways and means of ending the dispute. He summoned 
Morgan and then Mitchell to the White House. The lat- 
ter, at least, was impressed. He had been brought up in 
poverty; his mother had been a washerwoman and he 
had had to deliver laundry baskets while the other boys 
were playing backlot baseball. He had developed an in- 
feriority complex which had taken the form of trying to 
gain approbation and social recognition from the rich, the 
famous, the potent. He listened in rapture to the President, 
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who appealed to him in the role that Mitchell had assumed 
as his own, that of the diplomatic polished gentleman who 
mingled at ease with the social world, or at least with 
Mark Hanna. Roosevelt submitted to him the proposal 
that Morgan and his ace brain-truster, Robert Bacon, had 
fashioned. They recommended that a commission be ap- 
pointed by the President to settle the question. While the 
commission was investigating, however, the miners were 
to return to their jobs; and both sides were to accept the 
commission’s awards as binding for three years. There was 
a joker. The commission was to include an army or navy 
engineer, a mining engineer, an eminent sociologist, and 
a Federal judge from the eastern Pennsylvania district. No 
labor representative was to be allowed— a proviso that ex- 
pressed Morgan’s seignorial view that serfs should be seen 
but not heard. 

To remedy this lack of labor representation, Mitchell 
urged that a priest be added to the commission since most 
of the miners were Catholic and might by this method be 
induced to accept a body that otherwise was a surrogate 
for “the propertied classes.” T.R. approved and selected 
Bishop John Spalding of Illinois. 

Trailing clouds of vicarious glory, Mitchell returned to 
Wilkes-Barre to offer this arbitration scheme to delegates 
of the anthracite miners. They didn’t like it. They were 
angry that no labor spokesman was to sit with the com- 
mission. They distrusted E. E. Clark, Chief of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, who out of the bedlam of T.R.’s 
mind had been named as the “eminent sociologist” despite 
his record of strike-breaking during the Pullman walkout. 

In addition, the tentative outline of the agreement with 
the operators did not provide for the more than five thou- 
sand firemen, engineers, and pumpmen who had really 
begun the strike, had had the least to gain and the most to 
lose, and whose posts had been taken over by nonunion 
men. Mitchell replied that he was very sorry about it and 
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while “it may be true that some will be sacrificed, and 
much as we shall regret that, I desire to say that no battle 
was ever won that didn’t carry with it some victims.” 

After two days of similar argument, Mitchell persuaded 
the men to accept the Morgan-Bacon truce. On October 
2 3 they returned to the mines and next day the commission 
began its hearings. 

It examined 558 witnesses, in Scranton, in Philadelphia. 
And on March 18, 1903, it delivered its verdict which 
specified: (a) a 10 per cent increase in the rates paid con- 
tract miners, retroactive to November i, 1902; (Z») an 
eight-hour day for engineers, pumpmen, and firemen and 
a nine-hour day for all others; (c) a sliding wage scale 
with a one per cent increase for each five-cent advance in 
the selling price of coal at New York City over $4.50 a 
ton F.O.B. It established an arbitration board comprising 
six persons, three to be chosen by the operators and three 
by the miners, to iron out difficulties that might arise under 
the terms of the new pact. Yet the commission dodged 
the issue of union recognition by quibbling the point that 
Mitchell in negotiations had not represented the United 
Mine Workers m toto but only the anthracite miners, a 
conclusion that was more Jesuitical than just. 

The miners felt betrayed. They had struggled for five 
months. They had undergone incredible privations with 
that sullen and proud tenacity notable among men who 
work in the pit. They had lost $25,000,000 in wages. They 
had received no assurance that a miner still wouldn’t be 
fired for joining a union. They had saved Mitchell’s face, 
causing him to be praised in the press as the most “enlight- 
ened and progressive labor leader of this generation.” They 
did not think that such praise was worth their suffering. 
They looked forward to the expiration of the agreement 
in 1906 when, they promised themselves, “we’ll build a 
real union and make it stick.” But to do that they had to 
wait a long time. 
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In 1920 Warren Gamaliel Harding was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States and John L. Lewis was elected 
president of the United Mine Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica. In terms of the future, the latter was the more im- 
portant event. 

For some years Lewis, as vice-president of the union, 
had functioned as its chief in fact, if not in name, since 
its official head, Frank J. Hayes, divided his time almost 
equally between getting drunk and going to sanatoria seek- 
ing by means of Keeley cures to vanquish a dipsomania as 
tragic as it was invincible. 

His successor was forty years old. Even then he looked 
like a cross between a ham Shakespearian actor and an 
idealized statue of labor’s might. He was six feet tall, of 
vast bulk, with wild and wiry black hair and beetling eye- 
brows. His chin was a crag of flesh, and his eyes held the 
gaze of the miner who toils in the pit toward the sun. His 
voice was resonant with all the treble-to-thunder range 
of a Wurlitzer organ. He was immensely intelligent; his 
energy was inexhaustible, his intellectual curiosity endless; 
and he was animated by the implacable conviction that he 
was chosen of destiny to hew great ends. 

He was well qualified for his new post. He knew min- 
ing and miners. He had started out digging coal in Lucas, 
Iowa, at the age of seventeen. He had risen by quick stages 
from committee head of his local to its representative at 
union conventions. In 1911 he had been picked out by 
Gompers as a man of singular promise and appointed Field 
and Legislative Representative for the A. F. of L. He was 
hence enabled to travel around the country a great deal, ob- 
serving much at first hand, peddling the wares of unionism 
in steel, in glass, in lumber, and in copper for five and a 
half years. Impressed by his minute knowledge of the coal 
industry which Lewis studied by day and by night, John 
P. White, then president of the United Mine Workers, 
named him as the union’s statistician in 1916. But Lewis 
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had more than a gift for figures. He was also eloquent— 
not only from the rostrum but in more intimate gatherings. 
His advancement within his union was as swift as it was 
merited by exceptional talents. When he became its presi- 
dent, moreover, he inherited an extremely prosperous and 
going concern— esteemed by its fellow unions within the 
A, F. of L. as well as by the public outside. 

For from America’s very entry into the World War, the 
union had displayed a keen patriotism. More than 20,000 of 
its members had enlisted in addition to thousands more who 
had been drafted. It had held strictly by the provisions of 
the Lever Act, which, under the guidance of the War 
Labor Board, had prevented strikes for the “duration.” 
Along with most of organized labor, the United Mine 
Workers had benefited from wartime prosperity. Wages 
had risen to $6.00 and $7.00 a day and even more in some 
instances, employment was steady, and hours had been re- 
duced by government mandate to eight a day. 

Some five months after the Armistice was signed, how- 
ever, the union held a convention on September 1 1, 1919, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where two thousand delegates, with 
Lewis presiding as acting president, voted for a 60 per 
cent increase in pay, a six-hour day and a five-day week. 
They justified this rather sudden and startling maneuver 
by saying in effect that the profiteers— among whom coal 
operators were particularly prominent— had made millions 
from the carnage which had kept American mines at ca- 
pacity production. It was time, said the union, that the 
miners’ right to a share in such enormous gains should be 
recognized. 

When the triune demand was placed before the coal 
operators, however, they rejected it with what amounted 
to oral apoplexy. In reply, union officials convening on 
October 23 announced that a strike covering both ?oft 
and hard coal fields would be called on November i . 

From his sickbed President Wilson protested that “it 
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[the forthcoming strike] is not only unjustifiable but is 
unlawful. The law will be enforced and means found to 
protect the public interest in any emergency that may 
arise.” Other government officials pointed out that the 
Lever Act, though enacted as a war measure, was tech- 
nically still in effect. It was an argument which Lewis 
countered by reminding them that the “Hindenburg line 
has been in Germany for a year.” He also attacked Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “attitude” as being “the climax of a long 
series of attempted usurpations of executive power.” 

Mr. Wilson responded by speeding through Congress a 
set of sharp resolutions supporting his position. In turn 
Lewis accused him and the United States Cabinet of al- 
lying themselves with sinister Wall Street influences in 
the attempt to “deny justice to labor and to precipitate our 
country into industrial turmoil.” 

Meantime the newspapers had whipped up the public 
into a frenzy of alarm over the prospects of a coal shortage, 
here and abroad. The projected strike was in fact going 
to set off world-wide repercussions. While the President 
and Mr. Lewis were exchanging their “you’re another” 
quotes for the headlines, cables from Vienna carried news 
that the Austrian government, in view of the many deaths 
caused by fuel shortage which had also slowed rail traffic 
to a standstill, was planning to buy a vast quantity of 
American coal. Moreover, in France, the German inva- 
sion had destroyed coal mines with such rigor and pre- 
cision that experts declared it would take from six to nine 
years to restore them to effective operation, and hence 
Paris began to clamor for American coal. In the Father- 
land itself trains had been stalled for ten days without coal 
to fire locomotive boilers, along the Rhine the intense cold 
prevented the sitting of Weimar courts, and Berlin also 
wanted to order American coal. Government officials in 
Rome announced that Italy’s coal supply would last only 
three or four weeks, and they likewise intended to pur- 
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chase American coal. The American public followed suit, 
leaving their orders urgently and early with dealers, and 
enterprising farmers began to chop down their trees. In 
spite of all domestic and foreign pressures, the strike was 
called on schedule, picks were stacked and work whistles 
blew in vain. The next day, November 2, eight hundred 
Federal troops entrained from Camp Taylor, Ohio, for 
duty in West Virginia coal fields. The Governors of Utah 
and Wyoming called out the National Guard. After the 
first week the coal stoppage (save for nonunion and mar- 
ginal mines which were reopened by the hundred) was 
almost complete. It had forced nine Chicago factories to 
shut down, throwing twenty-five thousand men out of 
work. In nearby Gary, Indiana, the great steel plants were 
closed and in Kansas City, Missouri, schools were dis- 
continued. 

On November 8, Mr. T. T. Brewster, spokesman for 
the coal operators, made an appalling discovery. The strike, 
he announced, had been directly inspired by the Bolshe- 
viks Lenin and Trotsky and financed by Moscow gold. 
Lewis denied that he had received even a ruble. He asked 
for proof and Brewster backed down with a celerity un- 
noticed by the papers which had played up the story for 
three days. 

The Federal government, through Attorney-General 
Palmer, had prevailed upon United States Justice A. B. 
Anderson in Indianapolis to issue a restraining order against 
United Mines Workers officials, forbidding them to go 
ahead with their widespread walkout. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, after a few days in which to become 
properly aghast, joined the war of words by thundering 
that “the government injimction is so autocratic as to be 
staggering.” 

Editorial writers compared the situation with the mem- 
orable anthracite strike of 1902. They reminded their read- 
ers that then the operators had been distinctly at fault and 
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that an “aroused public opinion” had finally brought them 
to book. It was further argued that in the current conflict 
the union was plainly at fault, defying the government and 
disregarding the general welfare. And this view, repeated 
in metropolitan daily and village weekly all over the coun- 
try, became a rapier thrust that union fencers found it hard 
to parry. 

They could with reason put the onus of the strike upon 
the collective “greed and callousness” of the operators and 
denounce them further for artificially restricting coal out- 
put to raise prices and for arranging scandalous rebates 
from railroads with which the coal companies were finan- 
cially linked. Yet to risk any further extension of the fast- 
mounting public antagonism and government hostility to- 
ward the union was a course suited only to the romantics 
of the barricade school. 

On December 7, therefore, Lewis— accompanied by the 
union’s plump, urbane, and very hard-working secretary- 
treasurer, William Green— conferred with President Wil- 
son in the White House study which had been the scene 
of a similar meeting with the operators the day before. 
That night a strike settlement was announced. Its terms 
called for an immediate 14 per cent increase in wages and 
left other questions to the judgment of an impartial com- 
mission to be established at once. 

William Green said afterwards: 

The fight resolved itself into one against the government 
and not against the operators. We could have whipped the 
coal operators but we could not if we had wanted to, whip 
the strongest government on earth. ... If we had not ac- 
cepted President Wilson’s proposal the powers of the Federal 
government would have been turned loose against us with 
greater ferocity than anything we have ever seen. We knew 
we had reached the limit. 

But the union’s troubles, despite the moral lift of this 
victory and the setting up of the new Coal Commission 
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(forerunner of many, many more), had only just begun. 
The war of words which had beclouded basic strike issues 
was soon replaced by a battle of “facts and figures” which 
has continued up to the present and which has tended to 
make the coal industry a statisticians’ paradise during the 
past two decades. By 1920, of course, the idea of an ad- 
vance agreement had been well implanted in the minds of 
operators and the union alike, the former looking upon it 
as an inescapable evil which could be perhaps circum- 
vented and the latter regarding it as the beginning of wis- 
dom. In any event, to achieve a basis for negotiations, each 
side invoked the high gods of correlation analysis. The 
subjective quality of mathematics has never been more ap- 
parent. Despite such bickerings, however, the contest for 
power had been shifted, during the 1920’s, from the tipple 
to the conference table; and the result of this newer kind 
of bargaining was embodied in contracts of law. The im- 
portance of such pacts, hoped for by Siney, rigorously 
maintained by Mitchell, was reiterated by Lewis in a maga- 
zine article that he contributed to The Survey magazine’s 
symposium on the high price of coal: 

The mine workers are now working under a scale of wages 
fixed by the United States Bituminous Coal Commission. . . . 
Those wage schedules were written into an agreement be- 
tween minem and operators which will not terminate until 
March 31, 1922. There can be no modification or abrogation 
of this agreement in any coal producing district without dis- 
turbing the integrity of the contract throughout the entire 
nation. The United Mine Workers will resist any attempts to 
disturb the equanimity of its present contractual relations! 

Yet the union’s equanimity was very definitely disturbed 
by many long bitter strikes which occurred not only when 
operators refused to renew wage-scale agreements but also 
when miners in unorganized areas sought concessions, ob- 
jected to cuts in pay. For in the roaring 20’s coal remained 
the sick giant among the titans of American industry. 
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Water power and oil in supplying extraneous energy en- 
croached more and more upon coal’s domain. The in- 
credible inefficiency of a good deal of mine management, 
antiquated methods, refusal to install technological im- 
provements which the union, with great foresight, rec- 
ommended even at the risk of displacing manpower, com- 
bined with the old evils of overdevelopment to infect the 
United Mine Workers with the same ailment that kept 
the doctors hovering anxiously around the bedside of King 
Coal. 

During this same period, moreover, coal capital like that 
for textiles went south. Hundreds of new nonunion mines 
were being opened up below the Mason-Dixon line where 
Lincoln’s abolition of Negro slavery had only paved the 
way for a new industrial peonage of both black and white. 
In Alabama, in Tennessee, in Kentucky employers were 
notoriously and ruthlessly “open shop.” Union organizers 
seeking to invade such areas were murdered, beaten, rid- 
den on rails, tarred and feathered, and otherwise treated 
to fine old Southern hospitality. In West Virginia the com- 
panies employed the same tactics of tyranny with such 
rigor that union membership in that state dwindled from 
10,000 in 1920 to less than 600 in 1929. 

Everywhere operators were more or less candidly voic- 
ing the belief that if they were going to make profits at 
all they would be compelled to “take it out of labor’s hide.” 

The very agreements which Lewis cherished almost 
wrecked his career and often split the union into warring 
factions and also bound some sheaves for Communist 
harvesting. For such pacts presented a double dilemma. 

Along with other top officials in the United Mine 
Workers like its vice-president Philip Murray, Lewis hon- 
estly tried to organize all labor in coal. But when union 
missionaries were slain or railroaded out of mining com- 
munities where free speech was only a phrase, nothing 
much could be done but safeguard strongholds already 
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built up in union territory and await a more propitious 
turn of events. Nonunion miners going out on strike would 
insist that Lewis call out all the other workers in coal, 
whether covered by a contract with the owners or not. 
The theory was that only a major coal stoppage could 
focus enough attention upon the cause of the original strik- 
ers to force the operators to meet with them and come to 
terms. Obviously if union mines continued to produce 
while nonunion mines were closed, there would be no 
general coal shortage, no big headlines, no investigations, 
no intervention by the Federal government. 

Quite as obviously, Lewis believed, if he called a strike 
in violation of the contract signed with an operator who 
was living up to its provisions, the job of ultimately obtain- 
ing this kind of an agreement for the whole industty would 
be immeasurably impeded, if not made impossible. He was, 
after all, a “business” unionist who prided himself upon his 
realism. But neither this line of reasoning nor the strategy 
it entailed impressed miners who were virtually starving 
in nonunion pits. Even in his own union there were “out- 
law” or unauthorized strikes while Communists like Wil- 
liam Z. Foster sought to convert all this dissatisfaction 
among the rank and file into rival organizations or move- 
ments to oust Lewis from his “despotic and autocratic” 
rule. In response he indulged in some of the most vicious 
and vitriolic red-baiting that this whole period of anti- 
Bolshevik hysteria records. Everyone who fought him was 
excoriated as a minion of Moscow and in meeting after 
meeting parliamentary procedure was flattened out by the 
steam-roller of the Lewis machine. 

His own progressive lieutenants like John Brophy and 
Powers Hapgood, who were respectively to become di- 
rector of the C.I.O. and head of the United Shoe Workers, 
a C.I.O. affiliate, openly accused him of “betraying” sev- 
enty-five thousand miners working in pits owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation when he refused to send 
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funds or organizers to aid this great nonunionized group. 
In Illinois Frank Farrington, and in Kansas Alexander 
Howatt were intriguing to seize his sceptre for themselves, 
or bestow it upon another. 

In the mid-twenties, with his vexations mounting daily, 
he took time off to write a book— perhaps to take stock 
of himself and his union by putting things down on paper. 
It was a revealing book, as significant in what it omitted 
as in what it said. In economics it showed its author to be 
an advocate of laissez faire, still loyal to the thesis that 
under a system of free enterprise the ultimate prosperity 
of all is to be assured by the utmost efforts of everyone to 
better his own condition. The volume, named the Miners 
Fight for American Standards^ was better in its treatment 
of concrete problems than of abstractions. His statement 
concerning the check-off, for example, remains the best 
explanation of its origins; 

The system [the check-off] is the traditional way for the 
miner to pay any debt he owes. It started with the operators 
who checked off money for rent, insurance, house coal, taxes, 
the company store bill, hospital charges, compressed air, 
carbide, oil, squibs, detonators, medicines, powder, dyna- 
mite, batteries, and even Red Cross contributions. 

Yet, ironically, though Lewis in both theory and fact 
knew more about the coal industry than any other mart in 
the United States, it was a knowledge almost without 
power. He and his union were unable to cope with the 
new growth of holding company and interlocking direc- 
torate which, through the House of Morgan and others, 
fused steel, motors, railroads, and mines into a single finan- 
cial empire that, among other things, furnished its own 
coal and favored the open shop. And as the rest of Ameri- 
can business moved swiftly toward the debacle of Black 
October, 1929, coal was already disintegrating as com- 
petition with other fuels and between operators kept low- 
ering profits, wages, and morale. Even the famous “Jack- 
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sonville Agreement” in 1927, hailed as ushering in another 
“new era,” soon had a host of chiselers who looked upon 
their “contractual obligations” as scraps of paper. Miners 
in many places were receiving $3.00 a day for a two- or 
three-day week; and although in 1924 the union had 
reached an all-time high in membership, having on its 
rolls 497,000 of the 700,000 men employed, the prolonged 
depression in coal, intensified in 1925-26-27, provoked 
countless defections. 

Palpably the dual strategy of the union— (i) to stabilize 
the central -soft coal areas by strict adherence to contract 
and (2) to organize the Southern and Western mines to 
prevent the undercuttings of nonunion operators— had 
failed on both counts. In desperation Lewis and other of- 
ficials took the attitude that the interplay of “natural 
forces” would drive inefficient, uneconomic mines out of 
the industry, would force superfluous labor into other oc- 
cupations. The underlying belief was that “laws of sup- 
ply and demand” and the “survival of the fittest” would 
soon or late cause something nice to happen in coal. But 
both Adam Smith and Charles Darwin failed Lewis and 
the United Mine Workers. 

-And as a result of this “do nothing” policy, Lewis be- 
came a much hated man among the rank and file. They 
wanted him to “do something.” But he seemed at this time 
to be quite as bewildered and thwarted as they were them- 
selves. He assailed the operator-retailer conniving to cheat 
the consuming public by short-grading coal. He denounced 
the Muscovite, domestic, foreign, and imaginary with great 
fervor and flourish. But the miners were still dissatisfied 
with their low pay and little work. They began to mut- 
ter about his thousand-dollar-a-month salary. They com- 
plained about his Cadillac and his chauffeur, both of which 
would have done credit to a Park Avenue dowager. And 
Lewis’ wiry black hair was getting grayer when in 1932 
the union, to maintain its voting strength in the A. F. of 
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L., paid a per capita tax on 300,000 members although 
really its rolls had shrunken to a scant 1 50,000. 

Then came Roosevelt and the early days of the New 
Deal. Summoned by brain-truster Raymond Moley to 
help draft recovery legislation, Lewis submitted the Davis- 
Keily bill; for from an apostle of “let us alone” he had be- 
come an advocate of “give us a plan.” 

When the thesis of government aid to unionism was 
written into NRA’s Section 7^, Lewis saw his cliance to 
do or die. He did. He did very effectively. He gambled the 
last $75,000 in the union’s treasury upon a bold, br illian t 
organizing campaign, so successfully planned and executed 
that after a meeting in Williamson, West Virg inia, 4,200 
newly inspirited miners signed up within two hours. He 
drove- himself to the uttermost limits of his gargantuan 
strength. Cars and trucks, banners and flares, slogans and 
prayers of rejoicing were hurled with an inspired corps of 
organizers into the coal fields. North, South, East, West. 
“The law is on our side,” they chanted. “The government’s 
with us,” they cried. “John L. and the President are bud- 
dies, Fm telling you.” Within twelve months the United 
Mine Workers was bigger and more powerful than ever 
before, with more than 515,000 dues-paying members 
watching moves at Washington with a newborn interest, 
and with high hope. 

And with this single magnificent stroke, John L. Lewis 
had redeemed himself, recovered a lost prestige. At fifty- 
three a new career had opened up for him and for his union. 
Both were ready to play a larger role on a greater stage. 

The NRA did not fulfill the great expectations of union- 
ists in general and the United Mine Workers in particular. 
That famous “Magna Carta of American Labor,” Section 
7«, quickly became but a paper right. It envisaged “code” 
labor provisions as the product of conference between em- 
ployer and employee. But the former in many instances 
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simply contrived labor provisions out of his own head, 
without even “courtesy consultation” with his workers. 

Hence Section 7a conferred a privilege which was mean- 
ingless until it could again be made real by labor’s resort to 
its own chief weapon, its own collective bargaining 
strength. Under the NRA, “industrial self-government” 
was government of, by, and for industrialists (and their 
financial backers) , and the interests of labor and the con- 
sumer were less than secondary. 

In the Bituminous Coal Code, moreover, this kind of 
self-government, instead of fostering a “let’s get together 
on price pegging” procedure as in other industries, pro- 
voked a collapse of the price structure and renewed an old- 
time anarchy. The operators were unable to reach or main- 
tain agreements among themselves. They knifed each other 
with reckless stupidity. 

Meantime the leaders of the United Mine Workers were 
taking a realistic inventory. They looked back upon the 
history of their union. They saw vast expenditures of time, 
funds, energy. They saw sacrifice and devotion that had 
often attained the heroic. They saw the strands of the pre- 
ceding forty-five years woven into a single pattern: the 
attempt to improve wage and work conditions within an 
industry racked by mtemal rivalry, and its profits in- 
creasingly threatened by competition with other fuels. 

They recalled that previous efforts to stabilize coal’s 
production and sale, and thus strengthen its competing 
position as against oil and water power, had time and again 
been wrecked. They recalled, too, the 56 per cent of the 
inside workers in American coal mines who, when not 
totally unemployed, earned less than $1,000 per year. 
Perhaps Lewis himself particularly remembered the impli- 
cations of a scathing resolution passed in March, 1930, at 
a rump convention of United Mine Workers called by his 
“socialist” opponents, John Brophy and Powers Hap- 
good: 
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The history of the United Mine Workers of America 
under the regime of John L. Lewis has been an unbroken 
series of defeats ... has thrown hundreds of thousands of 
our members and their families into the depths of poverty and 
destitution. Election stealing, convention packing and slug- 
ging of delegates have reduced the old-time democracy of the 
union to a ghastly farce. 

In any case, beginning with the first days of the New 
Deal, Lewis and his chief aides displayed great willingness 
to proceed on the assumption that times were changing, 
that new needs demanded new answers. And after a good 
deal of soul-searching, and a good deal of disgust with the 
way the NRA was letting labor down, they concluded 
that more vigorous and direct government intervention 
would be the only way out for their own union. 

Thus while the Bituminous Coal Code was creating 
competitive havoc and near collapse, the United Mine 
Workers were devising the National Coal Conservation 
bill, better known as the Guffey-Snyder (later the Guffey- 
Vinson) bill. In the main it was a constructive proposal, 
supporting the contention of many economists that effi- 
ciency and cooperation among American businessmen 
have often been the result of labor’s good sense and good 
wiU. In this instance, of course, the United Mine Workers 
divorced laissez faire only to marry a perhaps more unpre- 
dictable variant of state capitalism. 

In essentials the Guffey-Vinson Act, passed after stormy 
debate, established (under the Department of the Interior) 
a National Bituminous Coal Commission of five “neutral” 
members appointed by the President. Among other things, 
the Act aumorked cooperative marketing agencies; cre- 
ated a Coal Labor Board to settle differences between 
operators and miners; empowered the Commission to de- 
tenrune fair and feasible prices; stressed the necessity for 
collective bargaining; imposed an excise tax of 15 per cent 
widi a refund or drawback of 90 per cent for producers 
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who comply with the Act’s intent; and set up an inde- 
pendent consumer counsel’s division to represent the public 
interest. 

The congressional hearings on the Act, condemned as 
the “Guffey abortion” by railroad executives and manu- 
facturers and others who want to keep coal costs down, 
revealed a new mood of cooperation between operators 
and unionists. They also showed that both groups wel- 
comed the government as an active guardian. And what- 
ever happens to the Coal Commission, whatever mistakes 
have been made in selecting its personnel from among an 
unduly “political” and pro-producer panel, this miniature 
experiment in planned economy is probably the forerunner 
of many more to come.* 

In any event the United Mine Workers is currently 
committed to the idea that, in addition to fair practice 
codes for industry and unions strong enough to enforce 
collective bargaining. Federal agencies of price and produc- 
tion control must be created to achieve a new and more 
lasting kind of prosperity, “planned” to improve labor’s 
lot as well as to increase profits. And to prove the efficacy 
of this approach, the United Mine Workers had to cry 
to build equally potent industrial unions fii natural re- 
source and mass production fields alike. Its leaders per- 
ceived that concentration of control over American in- 
dustry has been centered in small financial cliques. By 
means of the holding company, a handful of men not only 
hold sway over American banking and credit facilities but 
also, by sitting on the directorates of major corporations, 
help to determine their operating and labor policies. The 
implications of this far-reaching and vertical power over 

* Recent rulings of the Commission which have sent soft coal prices up by 
16 per cent prompt the question as to whether or not it really promotes the 
public welfare to plan for a single industry unless that industry is part of 
a nationally planned economy. It is a fundamental question which the 
United Mine Workers, along with other unions and the rest of the populace, 
will soon have to face. 
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the wages of work had been hammered home to the United 
Mine Workers by the great United States Steel Corpora- 
tion which owns “captive” nonunion coal mines. By sweat- 
ing its labor it was for years able to sell to itself at prices 
which inspired others to break their contracts with the 
union in order to meet “competition” by slashing wages.* 

In the third year of the New Deal, United Mine Work- 
ers officials decided that if they were to keep coal union- 
ized, once and for all, they would have to organize steel. 
Yet the same people who wielded great influence in coal 
and steel exercised similar prerogatives in motors and chem- 
icals. It became apparent that, in the long run, to save his 
own union, and to advance its new philosophy, John L. 
Lewis would have virtually to unionize the nonagrarian, 
non-entrepreneurial population in the United States. In the 
final analysis it was a question of challenging and curbing 
the monolithic might of the “Big Money” by mobilizing 
great masses of men and welding them into political and 
economic unity. 

The thesis of the United Mine Workers that govern- 
ment-aided unionism and government-coded industry 
alone could attain equilibrium of our economic forces and 
save capitalism from its most implacable foes, the Bourbons 
who would rather break than bend, had to be backed up by 
labor’s voting strength. But before workers could be made 
ballot-conscious- and politically potent, they first had to be 
made economically potent, unionized, taught how to bar- 
gain collectively, and when, and why. 

It was the necessity for this kind of dual or reciprocal 
strategy which coincided with other and similar American 
labor dynamics to give birth to the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. In short, the drive toward industrial 
unionism in which the United Mine Workers took the 
initiative, with John L. Lewis as the spark-plug, is only 

* In 1936 the United Mme Workers faced a strike situation over this very 
issue. 
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incidentally the result of that “great personal ambition” 
with which successful labor leaders are accused of being 
peculiarly accursed— as if successful financiers, industrial- 
ists, politicians, editorial writers, and publishers were im- 
mune to any such weakness. 

In considerable measure, therefore, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization is a logical outgrowth of the sev- 
enty-five-year-old effort of the nation’s coal miners to 
achieve “American standards of living.” The descendants 
of men once derided as “a new school of political 
economists who emerged from the bowels of the earth” to 
do their unorthodox thinking, have of late accomplished 
crucial changes in our economic methods, our political 
modes, our social mores. 

In addition to questions of a planned economy for coal, 
and perhaps for the nation, the union’s fumre will be 
plagued more and more by the problems of an advancing 
technology. In this respect, during the past fifteen years, 
the chief trend has been toward the reduction of hand 
labor, especially hand shoveling, which as late as 1923 en- 
gaged 490,000 men of the industry’s 700,000. In the auto- 
matic shovel alone dipper capacity has been enlarged from 
about four cubic yards in 1914 to thirty-two in 1937. In- 
genious machines have been perfected for driving entries, 
for loading in rooms, for almost everything else. Some pick 
or push the coal onto an elevating conveyor. Others with 
a lobster-like motion gather it up into the embrace of huge 
claw-like “arms.” Still another, the underground power 
shovel, noses its scoop into a pile of broken coal, swings 
around, jettisons its load into the waiting mine car. Load- 
ing, of comrse, has always been the hardest part of the 
miner’s job. In order to throw coal into his car, he must 
lift it vertically from two to five feet and horizontally from 
six to twelve feet. Whereas the machine relieves him of this 
burden, it tends also to relieve him of his emplo3mient. 

Similar changes have occurred in cutting and cleaning. 
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Lying on his side, the old-time miner undercut a slot or 
“kerf” some two or three feet long, under the bottom of 
the seam so that, once loosened, it would fall. The danger 
of this task stimulated inventors to trying to get rid of it. 
Even in the late 8o’s practical cutting machines were man- 
ufactured and the proportion used has jumped from 5 per 
cent in 1891 to about 86 per cent in 1936, the while their 
speed, size, and mobility have been increased threefold. 
Formerly, too, the miner was supposed to keep an eye 
peeled for pieces of slate and “bony” coal, throw them 
back into the waste as he worked. Lately, however, “shak- 
ing” tables, moving currents of water and air, have been 
increasingly employed to separate coal from its slightly 
heavier impurities. In bituminous the tonnage mechanically 
cleaned has risen from 3.8 per cent in 1906 to nearly 13 
per cent in 1936 with a vast extension now pending; and 
the amount of coal mechanically loaded has risen from 
1,500,000 tons in 1923 (first year of the statistical record) 
to 47,000,000 tons in 1935 and now approximates about 
14.5 per cent of all underground production. In Wyoming 
some 90 per cent, in Indiana about 62 per cent, and in 
Illinois about 56 per cent of soft coal is now automatically 
loaded, and the desire of operators to cut wage costs may 
be counted on to accentuate this tendency. 

Such trends plow deep furrows in the soil of the human 
equation. The miner historically has been strong in body 
and proud in spirit. He is also an individualist. As com- 
pared with auto workers along an assembly line, for ex- 
ample, he is under a minimum of supervision; and in mat- 
ters of judgment he is his own boss, on the job. He often 
takes the attitude that each ton ojf coal he mines is an 
obstacle personally overcome, a test of strength and guile 
between himself and nature. In developing his own work 
habits he often tends to bring a sense of animism to the 
problems of the pit. 

But the machine’s advent in coal is gradually changing 
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all that. Instead of the “going it alone” isolation of a single 
miner, or a pair or trio, the machine requires the syn- 
chronizing of many men, in gangs and crews, under more 
and more direction. It exacts, besides, a “quick-reaction” 
time, a direct reversal of the miner’s traditionally slow and 
dogged ways. It calls, too, for the ability to adapt promptly, 
and a knack with bolts and screws becomes more valuable 
than the skill with pick and shovel acquired patiently after 
many arduous years. 

The short-run effects of this new mechanizing of coal 
mines are tragic. Perhaps because of the very challenges 
and hazards of their occupation and the manual and mental 
dexterity it entails, miners are notably fond of their work. 
They are very reluctant to try anything else, even when 
the opportunity presents itself. Currently, of course, when 
they are discharged and seek to get jobs elsewhere the 
cards are stacked against them. They rarely possess other 
than mining experience and are hence thrust into the 
glutted market of unskilled labor. A few may obtain em- 
ployment in new fields and succeed in orienting themselves 
to new pursuits. The rest are due for the relief rolls— 
which all too often form a halfway station along the route 
to America’s own lower depths, the sphere of the “unem- 
ployables” who, sodden with despair, beaten into apathy, 
have ceased to be anything else than sleepers conjuring up 
dead dreams. 

On the other hand, the long-run effects of mechaniza- 
tion* may prove a boon to the working force which is 
retained. Mechanization lightens the miner’s physical tasks 
to an appreciable extent and increases his productivity, 
even though the machine offers perils of its own. It also 
helps to bring about higher wage scales by bettering the in- 
dustry’s competitive position in relation to other fuels— 

• To cushion the shock of a too rapid mechanization, the tmion has em- 
ployed the eminent consulting engineer, Dr» Walter N. PolafcoT, author of 
The Fo*wer Age^ to help devise ways and means for “staggering” the intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices. 
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always providing, of course, that the kind of government 
participation which the union has trenchantly fostered will 
not end up either in direct government ownership or in a 
democratic collectivism where the anarchy of old-time 
competition will be once and for all extinguished. 



The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners 

I 

T he building industry, a congeries of many diverse 
trades, is in many ways less a business than a form 
of speculation. On the one hand it is balance-wheel 
and barometer of American prosperity. It is a chief market 
for steel, stone, brick, wood, paint, glass. New buddings 
for factory, store, office, home immensely widen the de- 
mand for fan-belts, showcases, filing cabinets, and the al- 
most endless array of commodities that come under the 
heading of household wares. In “good times” it employs 
about 2,165,000 workers annually. Millions of other wage 
earners depend upon its highs, lows, and medians. It is the 
largest single disburser of wages in the United States. Its 
leading firms, in their complete service from the architect’s 
first smudgy “rough” to the completed skyscraper that 
challenges the wind, lightning, and rain, epitomize Amer- 
ica’s power-age efficiency. 

On the other hand, the building industry is a symbol of 
what happens to men, money, morals, materials, and ma- 
chines when competition to achieve monopoly control 
becomes unbridled and gallops away down the road of 
racketeering. An unholy alliance between the corrupt and 
corrupting contractor, the boss in the backroom, and the 
union business agent stiU accounts for hundreds of schools, 
hospitals, courthouses, along with private structures, that 
give a new meaning to the word “jerry-built,” and that 
have emriched the underworld’s argot with the term “get 
a contract,” used to describe every mode of living, as if all 
Americans were a race of pirates existing on extortion. 
Whereas many participants in the building industry re- 
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main men of honor and probity, its unsavory practices 
have for two generations done much to lower business 
ethics by the easy expedient of removing their foundation 
of simple honesty. The unions within that industry reflect 
a similar departure from the rules of virtue. Nowhere else, 
in fact, is there to be found so cogent a proof of the axiom 
that unionism in America is merely the other side of capi- 
talism’s coin. It is the same coin. It is not a token of any 
other minting. 

In general, five indigenous conditions keep the build- 
ing industry in a state of turbulence and allow the doctrines 
of laissez faire to reach a final ferocity. It is carried on out- 
of-doors. It resorts to that systemless system known as 
“sub-contracting.” It is changeable. It is closely linked with 
graft in politics. It endows the union’s business agent with 
the powers of a despot. 

It differs from manufacturing, for example, in that the 
latter is usually conducted within a plant, its location fixed, 
its labor force relatively stable. A factory, moreover, has 
ample storage space for materials to meet emergencies, 
either for shutting down or for quickening operations. 
The sheer bulkiness of building materials means that they 
have to be used promptly, especially in an urban area. They 
also have to be delivered on the site to “jibe” with the 
arrival of the thousand and one other ingredients that the 
modern edifice requires. Weather hazards of rain, sleet or 
high winds can slow down the process of erection to an 
appreciable extent, often stopping it entirely— a serious risk 
since most building has to be completed within a specified 
date on penalty of forfeit. If, for instance, a contractor fails 
to have an apartment house ready for the renting season, he 
faces great loss, perhaps bankruptcy. Moreover, his need 
to obtain building permits, and to conform with fibre, sani- 
tation, zoning, and other regulations, as a rule requires him 
to get and remain in the good graces of the political party 
in power; and to help keep it there by one means or an- 
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other; and frequently it is futile for him even to bid on 
public buildings, national, state, or municipal, unless he is 
himself “one of the boys” or willing to “cut them in.” 

And as if to confound confusion all the more, the task 
of putting up a building is only technically in the hands of 
a single contractor. He is, of course, legally responsible for 
fulfilling the terms of his accepted bid as to size and the 
time of completion. Yet he is usually a broker, parceling 
out portions of the work to a myriad of subcontracting 
speciahsts in structural steel skeletons, in bricklaying, in 
decoration, and the like. Too often he is merely a shoe- 
string speculator, animated more by hope and nerve than 
by knowledge, and properly belonging to the company of 
the faro wheel or the roulette table. Moreover, the con- 
tractor often travels from city to city whenever an old job 
is finished and a new job is begiiming, and his labor force is 
almost as migratory. Its interests are not tied up with a 
single employer but with many. In 192 1 the Hoover Com- 
mittee on Waste in Industry found that “one man, in the 
course of five and one-half years, worked for 76 different 
contractors, and was hired 108 times.” 

Yet the urgent necessity for maintaining a steady com- 
petent labor supply remains the chief cause of the con- 
tractor’s vexations. He is, after all, always working against 
a deadline and speed is the essence of his effort. The passage 
of time, the fads and customs of renting and moving, and 
“doing-the-house-over” seasons all conspire to give the 
workers a bargaining advantage that they seldom enjoy 
elsewhere. Refusal to meet the wage and hour demands of 
his employees may make the contractor lose his shirt, since 
a strike in his particular industry is not so much a work- 
stoppage as a calamity. It expunges precious hours and days 
from a calendar that almost always is too short. If he fails 
to satisfy his workers, they lay down their tools with dis- 
patch and watch the clock tick him into terms. If he tries 
to hold out against union claims, his only recourse is to 
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hire strikebreakers, who are usually wasteful and ineffi- 
cient and who are in imminent danger of receiving a sock 
on the chin from some union-hired thug. In this regard 
the contractors have only themselves to blame for the in- 
troduction of strong-arm methods. Around the turn 
of the century in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, 
they began to employ toughs and gunmen to beat up recal- 
citrant labor officials who insisted that union standards, 
such as the closed shop, be enforced. In retaliation, union- 
ists engaged the services of “gorillas” to slug “scabs” or to 
dynamite a half-completed structure if a contractor 
wouldn’t recognize the validity of union rules. Long be- 
fore Prohibition raised gangsterism to its highest glory, 
employers and unionists in the building trades had done 
more than any other groups in the country to smooth the 
path for the shakedown artist who provides “protection” 
on a weekly fee, and for other racketeers. 

Naturally the immense influence wielded by the budd- 
ing trades unions has endowed its labor officials with a 
power often abused. The exercise of that power centers 
chiefly in the person of the union’s “business agent.” Three 
definite union needs presided over his birth in the early 
i88o’s and his evolution has coincided, step by step, with 
the development of the industry from a handicraft to a 
“technologically tenuous” pursuit. In the epoch of bustles 
and bicycles-built-for-two, every union as it grew in mem- 
bership and strength began to require a full-time official to 
represent it in its relations with the employer and with 
other unions, and to guide its mtemal affairs. Previously 
this function had been assigned to the traditional “job 
steward,” as old as unionism itself. He examined “union 
cards,” collected dues, kept nonunionists off the premises, 
saw to it that apprenticeship and other working rules were 
minded. And so long as the association between worker 
and employer remained in essentials that of the master 
journeyman and craftsmen, the “job steward” sufficed. 
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When, however, around the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, progress in science and invention changed construc- 
tion methods from handwork to mechanized processes, 
and added to the “primary” brick and wood of the mason 
and carpenter a score of new materials and a score of new 
crafts, the situation became too complex for the “job 
steward” to handle in addition to his own task. He was, 
after all, an employee. If he paid more attention to union 
routine than to his own work, the employer would seek 
to get even by “riding” him, by giving him more arduous 
assignments since, as a union member, he was immune from 
discharge for “union activity.” 

With the growth of subcontracting, moreover, infrac- 
tions of union regulations were more frequent and the 
unions had to have someone who could be always on the 
lookout to safeguard their interests. Hence the “business 
agent,” in taking over the duties of the job steward and 
amplifying them, rapidly rose to dominance in the union’s 
affairs. Since he was hired by the union he could talk back 
to the boss with impunity. Since he could devote his whole 
day to union problems, he gradually took into his own 
hands a manifold array of functions. He visited the job to 
reconcile any disagreements that might have occurred, to 
thwart violation of various and sundry union “rights, 
claims and priorities.” 

Today he also often serves as employment agent, treas- 
urer, overseer, and organizer, with many prerogatives. His 
offices bring him tremendous influence, and often an even 
more tremendous revenue. He “gets around a lot.” He 
knows where the “best,” i.e. the longer-lasting, jobs are 
to be found and how they are to be dispensed. 

The employer, of course, realizes that the “good will” 
of the business agent is not only valuable but vi^. For the 
latter appears for the union in arranging wagev scales and 
working rules and can penalize the contractor for ignoring 
either or both. The business agent is also his union’s spokes- 
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man in central labor councils, where he meets agents from 
other unions and can lay plans for “sjnmpathetic” walkouts. 

But the business agent’s ace-in-the-hole is his power to 
call strikes. The speed with which building construction is 
conducted makes the reference of disagreements to a union 
meeting or an “arbitration board” virtually impossible. 
Disputes have to be settled on the spot, and at once. The 
business agent, as union leader, is therefore judge, jury, 
clerk, and court-crier. He decides. Since he usually has 
“understandiugs” with the business agents of other unions, 
he can not only call for a strike for his own members but 
also often obtain “a sympathetic strike” involving all other 
workers on the job, enabling him to paral)^e the most 
gigantic project within fifteen or twenty minutes. 

The temptations to exploit all this influence for personal 
gain are always present, and largely irresistible. The con- 
tractor, of every degree and kind, is w illin g to pay for 
freedom from strikes, and to pay through the nose. In New 
York City, for example, the notorious “labor czar,” Robert 
R Brindell, was a kind of “super business agent” who took 
all the city’s building trades for his province. Ignorant, 
ruthless, by turns dockhand and druggist’s clerk, he had 
clawed his way up from the bottom until in 1913 he 
dominated the Pier and Dock Carpenters’ Union mainly 
with the aid of his own strong-arm committee of former 
stevedores and wharf rats who displayed equal facility in 
the use of lead pipe or brass knuckles. In 1916, Brindell by 
making a deal with William Hutcheson, president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, united his 
own union with the Brotherhood to enable him to operate 
under the mantle of relatively greater respectability. He 
also used this merger as the entering wedge for gaining a 
foothold, and later control, of all the city’s Building Trades 
Unions. Within three years he had bargained and blustered 
his way into an absolute rule of the Board of Business 
Agents which late in 1919 he transformed into the Build- 
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ing Trades Council, getting it chartered as an official part 
of the A. F. of L. and preparing to hoist his Black Flag. 

It was his ambition to create, through the Council, a mo- 
nopoly of labor supply in the same way that the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, by collusive agreements 
among its member contractors and manufacturers, had mo- 
nopolized the metropolitan market for electrical equip- 
ment, metal lathing, sand, marble, cement, plumbing fix- 
tures, and the like. The Employers’ Association discovered 
in Brindell a servant willing and eager to assist them in their 
efforts to extinguish all “independent” competitors out- 
side the Association, and by thus “stabilizing” the industry 
leave all the pickings for their own group alone. 

Hence on December 17, 1919, the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association arranged with Brindell’s Building 
Trades Council to hire only Council-approved workers 
who, in reciprocation, were to use their skills exclusively 
for members of the Association. The 115,000 craftsmen 
represented on the Building Trades Council by their busi- 
ness agents had to pay Brindell $1.00 a month for the 
privilege of being on his “O.K.” list. Otherwise, as his 
assistant explained to them, “youse ain’t going to get 
nothing.” 

But such dues for being allowed to work were only a 
part of Brindell’s income. Wielding the power to assign or 
withdraw carpenters, electricians, bricklayers, wood, wire, 
and metal lathers, hod carriers, tile and marble setters and 
many more, on any kind of construction, he demanded his 
“cut” from everything and everybody, from a hot-dog 
stand on Coney Island to a skyscraper in nudtown Man- 
hattan. 

He euphemistically referred to his bribes as “strike in- 
surance” since his receipt of a “premium,” ranging any- 
where from $500 to $50,000, alone could guarantee a 
contractor the uninterrupted flow of labor energy on his 
working premises. 
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Even potent and renowned firms like Thompson, Star- 
rett and Company, the George A. Fuller Construction 
Company, and Todd, Iron and Robertson* were unable to 
buck Brindell and had either to award their contracts to 
concerns he designated or pay him directly to avoid “labor 
trouble.” 

The Building Trades Council, under Brindell’s reign, 
was more than ever before a subdivision of Tammany Hall 
to whose ward heelers he gave business agents’ jobs at 
$75.00 to $150.00 a week. Furthermore, he never failed to 
split his “insurance premiums” with the sachems and saga- 
mores who, in exchange, saw to it that the numerous com- 
plaints against Brindell’s activities merely gathered dust in 
the files of the District Attorney’s office, and that “Red 
Mike” Hylan, Mayor of New York, recognized his un- 
selfish devotion to the public good by appointing him a 
member of the city housing commission. 

Under such circumstances, employers and business 
agents were rendered even more cynical and hardboiled 
than before. They determined to “get theirs.” Scruples 
vanished as the quest for easy money supplanted the desire 
to build. As not infrequently happens in the case of a 
government tax, or a raise in the wage scale, employers 
doubled and tripled the cost to them of the Brindell hold- 
ups, adding it on as “preliminary expenses” to their cost- 
plus estimates and bills. 

Yet this triple alliance of corruption— employers, Brin- 
dell, and the bosses in the backroom— killed the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. During the four years of Brindell’s 
ascendency (1919-22) New York City’s construction 
costs zoomed 200 to 300 per cent, inaucing an acute 
housing crisis which caused the state legislature to set up 

•Mr. Hugh Robertson, executive vice-president of this company, has 
testified that he had personally handed over about $33,000 to Brindell upon 
the latter’s promise to “keep things going quiet and smooth” on the $40,- 
000,000 Cunard Line Dock project which was being constructed by Mr. 
Robertson’s firm. 
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its Lockwood Committee, with Samuel Untermyer as 
counsel, to investigate the reasons why single dwellings, 
apartment houses, hotels, theaters, and all manner of build- 
ings, public and private, cost so much. 

The Lockwood Committee lifted the lid over this cess- 
pool of graft. It stirred up a considerable amount of public 
indignation and was subjected to a great deal of vitupera- 
tion as the “enemy of the laboring man.” It succeeded in 
sending Brindell to Sing Sing along with several of his 
aides. It failed, however, to stop Brindell tactics which, not 
only in New York City but throughout the country, re- 
main (in somewhat less spectacular form) as some verijSca- 
tion of the axiom that: “Behind every crooked labor leader 
is a crooked employer.” 

As a whole building trade unionists are indifferent or 
resigned to this sort of shakedown. The business agent 
controls the political setup within the union and to dis- 
lodge him would entail years of stubborn uphill struggle 
by rank and filers who would have no guarantee whatso- 
ever that his successor would be any better. The majority 
regard the business agent’s extortions as a “sideline” and 
since this money comes from the boss they are not unduly 
grieved. What they expect the business agent to do, how- 
ever, is to “deliver the goods.” If he has enforced rules, 
obtained wage increases, promoted greater “job security” 
they are fairly content. The graft, they think, is nothing 
out of their own pockets. 

The contractor, of course, is the man who forks over. 
The heads of our most reputable concerns condone this 
practice or oppose it half-heartedly. Often unless the con- 
tractor “comes through” as requested, the support of the 
business agent is transferred to a competitor who has 
fewer scruples. And this “support” is significant. If a con- 
tractor named Phineas Peabody, let us say, refuses to be 
“swindled by a low-down racketeer,” the word goes 
round that Peabody is a Simon Legree and a chiseler who 
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would cheat the honest son of toil out of his last dime and 
is always having “labor trouble” and it would be best for 
all concerned if someone else were awarded the contract 
for, say, carpentry, or tiling, or plumbing, or electric 
wiring, or whatever. 

In many cases the contractor merely succumbs to the 
policy of paying graft, since in the long run it may be 
cheaper to pay it Sian to live up to union rules, thus im- 
proving his competitive position. The business agent who 
receives an extra 1 100 or $200 or more per week as a token 
of the contractor’s undying esteem and alfection often 
looks the other way when nonunion materials are used and 
nonunion men are hired. In addition, the business agent is 
often presented with a “bonus” to prevent rival contractors 
from “muscling in” on territory preempted by the business 
agent’s considerate friends. 

The “cost-plus” methods prevailing in building con- 
struction make it easy for the contractor to pass on the 
overhead of tribute to the building owners or investors 
who, as a rule, prefer to blink at such customs rather than 
to have the completion of their project indefinitely post- 
poned. And though many contractors deem it “good busi- 
ness” to buy insurance against labor difficulty from the 
business agent, the question remains, “good business” for 
whom.5 


n 

Among the 2,165,000 workers engaged in building erec- 
tion, with their 18 national unions and their 52 crafts, 
some 696,000 are carpenters, and about 300,000 of them 
are organized into the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America.* 

• In 1937, the thirty-first annual report of the A. F. of L.’s Building and 
Cons^ctioii Trades department listed by 150,000 carpenters in “good 
standing,” a term which means merely that they have paid their due^ re- 
frained from becoming public nuisances^ and proclaimed their distaste for 
the C.LO. and all its ways. 
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At the moment the Brotherhood is usually held to be the 
biggest affiliate of the A. F. of L.* and it has practiced, since 
its beginnings, the laissez-faire preachment of “What we 
can get, that’s ours. Otherwise, leave us alone.” It has been 
embroiled in more jurisdictionalf rows than any other ten 
unions combined. It has sought to command allegiance 
from every group of workers in the field of construction 
that a flexible imagination could conjure up. For nearly 
sixty years of unbroken strife it has battled to win control 
over timber and sawmill workers, coopers, machinists, 
longshoremen, metal “lathers,” and many more besides. 
Its credo of survival, fashioned in 1891, stiU remains “Once 
wood, it is always the right of the carpenter to install it no 
matter what the material now used may happen to be.” 
And this “principle of substitution,” by which it lays claim 
to any new process that has replaced an older one, is a 
steady war cry. 

For all practical purposes, the Brotherhood ignores the 
implications of the doctrine voiced in 1935 by Dr. George 
Otis Smith, Director of the United States Geological 
Survey, that: “the entire framework of our civilization is 
being changed from wood to minerals as the end of our 
forest reserves comes into view and as modern machinery 
makes it possible to build more durably of sand and stone 
and clay of which there is no end. . . Nor has the 
Brotherhood been perturbed by the same authority’s rec- 
ipe for an office building: “Take by weight 60 parts of 
gravel, sand and crushed stone; 58 parts of tile and brick; 
27 parts of building stone; 19 parts of cement and 16 parts 
of steel, with such other ingredients as copper and glass and 
asbestos, and paint to suit one’s taste.” 

•Latterly, this has been disputed by the Teamsters who claim 350,000 
members, and assert that the 1936 secession of a vast number of lumber and 
sawmill workers from the Carpenters left die Teamsters the numencally 
stron^st affiliate of the Federation. 

^ t In union circles, the word “exclusive” is added to the dictionary's defini- 
tion of jurisdiction as the “lawful right to exercise official authority, whether 
executive, legislative or judicial.’' 
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Rather, by means of a leadership that has tenaciously 
clung to the gospel of “once wood, it belongs to us,” the 
Brotherhood has been consistently effective within the 
limits of its somewhat narrow objectives. It has also been 
extremely cautious and conservative. Only once has it 
hearkened to the gongs of political revolt. It is the arche- 
type of “pure and simple” business unionism, its ambitions 
confined to the plain formula of “more pay for less work.” 

Less than fifty years ago, almost everything needed for 
building a home was made by the carpenter, right on the 
premises. He fashioned the newel post, as well as window 
frames and doors. Using ax and adze he cut pillars and 
beams. At present, however, an ever-larger portion of this 
work is done by machinery in the mill. It is then shipped 
“prefabricated” ready to be put into place. And this trend 
has transformed the carpenter from the skilled and ver- 
satile artisan of a generation ago into a modern “assembler” 
in a dozen different operations. His old-time insignia of 
handsaw and handplane are being supplanted by their 
power-driven descendants that bevel and true edges, rip 
beams, mold and mortise with nonhuman speed and pre- 
cision— in much the same way, indeed, that the automatic 
hoist is replacing the hod, and the pneumatic drill the pick. 

Way back in 1 894, P. J. McGuire, Gompers’ right-hand 
man and then secretary of the Brotherhood, was complain- 
ing that “year after year work is becoming less plentiful 
owing to the recent innovations of architectural construc- 
tion. With the introduction of iron and steel frames in the 
larger buildings, with iron and stone staircases, tile floors 
. . . metal wainscoting, with cornices ... in many cases 
of material other than wood . . . the increase and perfec- 
tion of wood-working machinery, the chances of steady 
employment of carpenters are extremely uncertain.” 

At first, to combat the threat of such “recent iimova- 
tions,” the Brotherhood, ruled by the eloquent McGuire, 
a pseudo-Socialist, made its first, last, and only foray into 
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the realm of reform. It assumed, vaguely enough, that by 
arresting the growth of the “trusts” which controlled and 
profited from the use of these new materials and labor- 
saving devices, it could somehow help to improve general 
economic conditions and thus create more jobs for its 
members, at better pay. It joined up with the Populist 
movement, dominated by farmers who in their “Granges” 
and “Alliances” were complaining of “lo per cent mort- 
gages, and 10 cent com,” and invoking the great American 
cure-all of “more and easier money.” 

“The government of the United States,” thundered 
McGuire at the Brotherhood’s 1893 convention, “is great 
enough to issue an American paper currency of its own, 
without interest, direct to the people as a full legal tender 
for all debts. . . .” And a year later, he and the Brother- 
hood were helping to prepare the way for William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s “You shall not press down upon the brow 
of labor this crown of thorns, you shall not crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of gold.” Barnstorming the country, 
McGuire exhorted the Brotherhood locals and other 
unions that: “. . . organized labor everywhere should 
insist on a bi-metallic standard of currency and the main- 
tenance of silver on a parity with gold. We cannot permit 
the debasement of any part of our legal currency to suit 
the whims of the non-metallists . . . that they may de- 
preciate values, undermine labor, reduce wages and at the 
same time . . . collect . . . every dollar of bonded in- 
debtedness on mortgages that they hold against the indus- 
trial classes of the country.” 

But with Bryan’s defeat in 1896, and the collapse of the 
period’s anti-gold, anti-Wall Street crusade, the Brother- 
hood turned its back, once and for all, upon salvation by 
the state. Instead it concentrated upon more immediate 
goals such as obtaining the eight-hour day. It had, more- 
over, two difficult organization obstacles to overcome. It 
had to protect the bargaining strength of its members by 
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excluding “green hands,” by creating for itself a monopoly 
position, an exclusive franchise to certain types of con- 
struction activity. It had also to eliminate rival or “dual” 
unions seeking hegemony in the Brotherhood’s own terri- 
tory; and in pursuing this policy it locked horns early in 
its career witli the Woodworkers’ Union in what was to 
become the most costly and bitter quarrel over jurisdiction 
in American labor history. 

In the late 8o’s woodworking machinery began to pro- 
duce standard parts in quantity, depriving the outside car- 
penter of much work he had formerly done. It also opened 
the way for the scorned “saw and hatchet” fellow, that is, 
an unskilled “handyman.” The Brotherhood promptly put 
forward the claim that the woodworkers in a factory be- 
longed to the carpenters alone. They quickly revised their 
constitution to extend their authority, adding to their for- 
mer categories of “carpenters, joiners, stair-buUders and 
cabinet makers” three new spheres of influence: “mill- 
wright, planing-mill hand, or any journeyman running 
woodworking machinery.” 

As a sop to its competitor, the Brotherhood after a while 
granted to the Woodworkers complete control over all 
common “miU hands” and some furniture makers. It soon 
appeared, however, that this concession was enabling the 
Woodworkers to expand appreciably until in 1898 it 
seemed as if it would enroll 50,000 or more members. The 
Brotherhood didn’t like it; and the Carpenters brazenly re- 
voked their agreement with the Woodworkers, while the 
latter, angry and bellicose, appealed to .the A. F. of L., ask- 
ing for “full and sole jurisdiction over all factory wood- 
workers.” After endless conferences, the A. F. of L. 
awarded jurisdiction righis to the Woodworkers’ Union, 
pointing out that the Brotherhood had itself conceded such 
priority in a number of written pacts. The Brotherhood, 
however, balked. It refused to relinquish the dues and alle- 
giance of its more than 30,000 woodworking adherents. It 
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proceeded on the assumption that the A. F. of L. ruling 
didn’t exist. It “raided” the membership of the Wood- 
workers, made trouble with their employers by refusing to 
touch products created by its rival, and generally raised 
havoc. It bribed, cajoled, plotted its way to supremacy in 
woodworking with such success that in 1907 the Wood- 
workers’ Union had but a remnant of 7,000 of a 45,000 
membership and “two thirds of these,” lamented its last 
secretary, “are desirous of joining the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters because they realize the hopelessness of their 
condition.” 

In 1 908 the A. F. of L., admitting the inevitable, reversed 
itself entirely, ordered the Woodworkers to amalgamate 
with the Brotherhood, and in 1912 Gompers himself pre- 
sided over the ceremony that united the contendmg fac- 
tions. In rendering a decision of this kind, however, the 
A. F. of L. established a precedent that has plagued it ever 
since. It had gone on record that “might makes right,” and 
by letting the Carpenters “get away with it” encouraged 
other unions to imitate the Brotherhood’s example. From 
that time on, the Brotherhood’s behavior has often been in- 
defensible. In countless cases it has simply appropriated the 
jurisdiction rights of other unions. It has agreed to arbitrate 
differences, to accept as final the findings and recommenda- 
tions of various A. F. of L. boards as to jurisdictional claims 
and counterclaims. Yet on every occasion when the award 
of such agencies went against it, the Brotherhood threat- 
ened to resign from the A. F. of L. and ignored what, in 
union circles, is tantamount to a court order. In short, it has 
desperately held to the policy “heads we win, tails you 
lose.” 

In his struggle for existence, in his efforts to offset and 
outwit the results of technological change, the carpenter, 
through the Brotherhood, has acted on the belief that as a 
skilled craftsman he retains a special right to his job for 
which he has served a four-year apprenticeship, and in 
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which he has acquired a special facility of hand and eye. 
He looks upon his functional ability as a vested interest, an 
unchanging property right, and he wants to prevent others 
from trespassing upon ms own domain. 

Of course, the desire to win control over a certain eco- 
nomic area is hardly confined to the carpenter, or any other 
unionist. Every businessman seeks to enlarge the sphere of 
his activity; and in the building industry itself, the archi- 
tect and engineer often engage in jurisdictional feuds of 
their own about tasks that overlap. The contractor often 
ignores them both, drawing his own sketches, making his 
own calculations of stresses and strains, and dispensing 
with the services of a subcontracting specialist, say, in tiles. 
But since there are few elfective organizations to enforce 
“working rules” among professional men and employers 
their quarrels rarely make the headlines. 

The Brotherhood, however, keeps an Argus-eye on all 
similar matters. It prohibits, for example, the use of a jour- 
neyman’s tools by “helpers” to strip forms from concrete, 
although they can do it quite as capably as the full-fledged 
$1.25 or $1.50 per hour carpenter. The Brotherhood justi- 
fies its work restrictions and its high hourly wage on much 
the same grounds. It points out that even in a boom year, 
like 1927, when more than six biUion dollars were spent in 
building construction, its members averaged but 174 work 
days out of a potential 308. It argues that the seasonal 
character of the industry is hardly its own fault, and that 
the carpenter has to live and support his family the year 
round on what he can earn in fhe short and busy “peak 
period.” Hence anything that will give him more employ 
ment, or stretch out the employment he has, is in his own 
mind warranted by the harsh laws of economic necessity. 

Today the Brotherhood remains the bulwark of con- 
servatism within the American Federation of Labor. It 
is run autocratically by “Big Bill” Hutcheson who at sixty- 
four still weighs three hundred pounds and stands six feet 
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three inches. The Brotherhood’s constitution which he 
amends at his own pleasure, together with his determined 
personality, have combined to centralize all power over 
union affairs in his hands. He presides over all conventions, 
calling them whenever the spirit moves him, letting a period 
of eight years (1928-36) elapse between convoking one na- 
tional meeting of the Brotherhood and another. He ap- 
points all committees. He issues and revokes ail charters— 
with the consent of the executive board which he utterly 
dominates. He selects all the Brotherhood’s $75.00 to 
$100.00 a week organizers and business agents. He pays 
himself $200.00 a week, plus substantial “expenses.” He 
prefers to “raid” the membership of unions already formed 
rather than spend the Brotherhood’s own funds for effec- 
tive recruiting “on its own.” He has conducted unceasing 
jurisdictional warfare upon painters, cement finishers, plas- 
terers, asbestos workers and others, winning more often 
than he lost. He could see a carpenter in a steel robot, pro- 
viding it could pay dues. That he has remained president of 
the Brotherhood since 1915 testifies in part to the timidity 
and inertia and cynicism of its rank and file, in part to Mr. 
Hutcheson himself. 

In 1916, when he had been head of the Brotherhood for 
only eleven months, seventeen thousand New York City 
carpenters, in a series of special meetings, voted four to one 
to obtain a fifty-cent daily increase in their wages which 
had been unchanged since 1907. In accord with A. F. of L. 
practice they asked and received permission from their 
national officers to make this demand. After detailed nego- 
tiations with many different employers, the New York 
carpenters succeeded in signing contracts for this raise, 
covering however only fourteen thousand of their num- 
ber. To extend the same benefit to the remaining three 
thousand, local chieftains planned to bring them out on 
strike on May i. Portents of victory were propitious in 
view of a building boom that was starting. 
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Suddenly, inexplicably, Hutcheson ordered the strike 
to be canceled. He simply gave his command, without ex- 
planation. In any event it was too late. On the date specified 
the three thousand walked out. Then from Indianapolis, 
national headquarters of the Brotherhood, Hutcheson hur- 
ried to New York, went into occult sessions with various 
groups of employers. He emerged only after he had signed 
a new pact which stipulated that the three thousand strikers 
were to continue work at the old wage scale, and which 
nullified the fifty-cent advance already attained by the 
fourteen thousand others. He called a meeting attended 
mainly by seven hundred pro-Brindell men, told them what 
he had done, caught a train West. 

As soon as the New York City carpenters recovered 
from their astonishment they passed a referendum which, 
by a vote of 1 1,745 rejected Hutcheson’s “act of 

perfidy,” while New York State’s Council of Carpenters 
denounced his action as “a betrayal of the carpenters of 
New York, and a violation of the principles of the labor 
movement.” Only Brindell’s followers endorsed Hutche- 
son’s mystic maneuver. 

In a rage at this insurgency, Hutcheson expelled sixty- 
five New York locals w'-hich, in protest against this “corrupt 
bargain,” went vigorously on strike. Again Hutcheson 
hastened to New York; and together with his ally, Brindell, 
began to line up strilcebreakers to assist the employers in 
smashing this “unauthorized” rebellion. His reward was 
the even closer intimacy of Brindell* and, it is alleged, a 50 
per cent share of the $85,000 which the employers paid out 
for their joint services. Despite Hutcheson’s valiant efforts, 
however, the New York carpenters won their strike; and 

♦In 1922 Hutcheson narrowly escaped being sent to prison along with 
Brindell. In that year, Samuel Untermyer wired the A. F. of L. convention 
in Denver that, in his opinion, the ‘Tederation will be , . . exceptionally 
fortunate if the Carpenters’ Union can rid itself of Brindell’s crony, 
Hutcheson, who has been an evil influence,” but the Federation did nothing 
about it. 
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by appealing to the courts forced him to reinstate them all 
as “members in good standing.” 

In Chicago, eight years later, Hutcheson by similar 
tactics again aroused a large branch of the Brotherhood to 
violent protest, this time futile. Along with his assistant, 
Harry Jensen, he again met secretly with key groups of 
employers; again signed an agreement which, in this in- 
stance, embodied the essential provisions of the open-shop 
Landis Award against which Chicago carpenters, two years 
before, had waged a contest that bled them white. In this 
simation, too, opposition was greeted with prompt expul- 
sion— a practice which Hutcheson has also regularly ob- 
served in Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Boston, wher- 
ever and whenever dissenters raise their voices. 

Today, as during the past twenty-three years, his op- 
ponents within the Brotherhood seem to have little chance 
of unseating him by internal changes. They are unorgan- 
ized; they largely lack sufBcient funds to take their griev- 
ances to court; and an attitude of resignation which is 
best expressed by the frequent statement that “It’s all a 
racket, anyway— somebody else might be even worse,” 
subverts the attempts (among the younger carpenters in 
particular) to oust him. Practically, moreover, he controls, 
through his business agents, all “work cards” which are as 
important to the building trades unionist as badge, uni- 
form, and Civil Service rating to a policeman. Finally, 
Hutcheson’s favorite habit of not counting votes cast 
against his policies complicates any appeal to balloting. 

As the epitome of “business” unionism, modeled mainly 
after the abuses of a “business” society, the Brotherhood’s 
concessions to altruism are characteristically few. It main- 
tains a home for retired carpenters in Lakeland, Florida, 
pays death and disability benefits ranging from 1 2 5.00 to 
$400.00, and grants pensions to members who have paid 
dues for a minimum of thirty years. It also publishes a 
monthly magazine. The Carpenter, which exudes a quaint. 
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Victorian aroma. It is edited by the white-haired Frank 
Duify, Hutcheson’s friend, secretary of the Brotherhood, 
and an unconscious ironist. For in addition to diagram les- 
sons on, for instance, roof sheathing for wood shingles and 
correct methods for gluing wood turnings, The Carpenter 
contains quotations such as may be culled from the Golden 
Treasury of Great Thinkers, e.g., “Our reach must exceed 
our grasp” (Browning) ; or “If the people can obtain a fair 
compensation for their labor, they will have good homes, 
good clothing, and good food. . . . The great interest of 
this country is labor” (Daniel Webster). Every issue also 
features inspirational “poetry” like these beginning lines: 

Help a fellow forward, man, 

Help a fellow all you can, 

When he’s out of step and slow. 

Courage gone and can’t say “No” . . . 

Such communings with the Muses are mingled with 
news items like the following: “Local 559 of Paducah, 
Kentucky, writes that work is very scarce in that vicinity 
and advises traveling brothers to stay away”; with reprints 
from magazines and newspaper editorials assailing the 
C.I.O. and all its ways; and still more reprints of William 
Green’s statements to the press, radio broadcasts, telegrams 
to Congress. The Carpenters “In Memoriam” department 
recaptures the folksy flavor of a bygone day in its sanguine 
caption: 

Not lost to those that love them, 

Not dead, just gone before; 

They still live in our memory. 

And will forevermore, 

and in announcements such as: “Brother Jackie Davis, 
charter member of Local Union 436, New Albany, Indi- 
ana, died recently of heart trouble while at work. The 
New Albany charter was issued in 1900. 

“Brother Davis was a faithful member of his local, al- 
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ways taking an active part in the local’s activities. He served 
as Chairman, trustee and delegate to the Falls City Car- 
penters District Council.” 

On its blue cover The Carpenter proudly displays the 
Brotherhood’s motto, “Labor Omnia Vincit.” In 1924 
when the Federation’s executive council endorsed, tepidly 
enough, the candidacy of Senator Robert M. La Follette 
for President of the United States, Hutcheson campaigned 
for Coolidge. In 1932 he was chairman of Hoover’s labor 
committee and was presumably promised the post of Sec- 
retary of Labor in the event of a G.O.P. victory. In 1936 
he performed a similar function for John D. Hamilton 
and Governor Alfred M. Landon, and received the bless- 
ing of the American Liberty League as the beau ideal of 
a sane progressive labor leader when he resigned his place 
on the Federation’s executive council to proclaim his hos- 
tihty to its pro-Roosevelt resolutions. 

He is devoutly the kind of Republican who hears the 
creak and clatter of the tumbrils every time anything is 
done to help the common man, especially “common” un- 
skilled labor. At the 1924 convention of the Brotherhood 
he declared: “Every member of our organization should 
remember that it is a trade union . . . and that if any 
time any member advocates anything that pertains to In- 
dustriaUsm, or Communism, or any other ism that has for 
its purpose . . . the putting into effect of what might be 
termed industrial organization, there is no place . . - for 
that kind of man. . . . There are only two isms that 
should enter into our organization— that is, unionism and 
Americanism.” 

Indeed his antipathy to industrial unionism amounts to 
a kind of neurosis. In 1935 at the Atlantic City convention 
of the Federation John L. Lewis was pressing the question 
of industrial organization from the floor of what was to 
be a historic session. Hutcheson was furious. He kept 
shouting “Point of order!” to persuade the chairman, Wil- 
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liam Green, to cut short Lewis’ plea of the moment: that 
the delegates of the rubber union, proponents of the indus- 
trial idea, had the right to be heard. At the first few inter- 
ruptions, Lewis merely scowled, then remarked that 
Hutcheson’s interjections were “pretty small potatoes.” 
At this juncture, Hutcheson stood up, replied that he had 
been “raised on that kind of potato,” which explained his 
size. He called Lewis a bastard, lumbered toward him with 
the gait of an angry bear, swung a haymaker at his chin. He 
missed, Lewis landed with a hard right to the face, and 
they both went down, grappling in a clumsy clinch, amid 
the crash of chairs and pandemonium. 

The experience did Httle to minimize Hutcheson’s ha- 
tred of the “industrial idea.” He is currently the most 
powerful single force, both as a symbol and as an indi- 
vidual, standing in the path of unity between labor’s war- 
ring factions. Whereas he himself is no longer a member 
of the Federation’s executive council, he manages— through 
Frank Duffy— to retain a strong influence in its delibera- 
tions. WiUiam Green admires him, and fears him, views 
shared by most of the Federation’s high command.* When 
the United Mine Workers and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers “withdrew” from the Federation to 
form the C.I.O., the Brotherhood became the A. F. of L.’s 
biggest affiliate, and consequently the biggest per capita 
tax contributor to its treasury. Very conscious of the 
trump-card this situation gives him, Hutcheson is profane 
and adamant when peace proposals are broached on any 
but “craft by craft” terms. He announced in 1936 that if 
ever “the American Federation of Labor should accept 
the plan of the Committee for Industrial Organization— 
namely to organize all workers on an industrial basis, the 
only solution for our Brotherhood would be to sever our 
affifiation with the Federation.” 

• Green has described Hutcheson as “A strong personality, an outstanding 
character, a forceful jnan ” 
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Recently, however, he has had to face what may soon 
in the future be his jurisdictional Waterloo. For in 1936 
more than seventy-five thousand lumber, sawmill, cooper- 
age, veneer, and furniture workers in the Northwest se- 
ceded from the Brotherhood on a double count. They 
claimed that Brotherhood organizers had been inefiicient, 
if not corrupt, in leading the series of strikes that swept 
through the timberland of Washington and Oregon in 
late 1935 and early 1936. They were, they said, “fed up” 
with paying their “federal union” dues of twenty-five 
cents a month to the Brotherhood without being allowed 
to speak or “vote” at its conventions, or have any voice in 
shaping its pohcy. They therefore fashioned the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America and on July 20, 1937, 
were chartered by the C.I.O. Hutcheson’s reaction was 
a promise of “the sweetest little fight you’ve ever seen.” 
He kept his word. He promptly persuaded Dave Beck, 
ruler of the Pacific Coast’s “Teamsters,” to prevent his 
men from trucking any “C.I.O.” lumber, with the result 
that hundreds of camps and mills were shut down and 
thousands of lumberjacks and mill hands thrown out of 
work. There were bloody ax-handle rows injuring more 
than a thousand men seriously enough to require hospital 
attention, as adherents of the A. F. of L. Teamsters and 
the C.I.O. Woodworkers sought to settle the controversy 
in the traditional roughneck fashion of the Northwest. 

For his own part, Hutcheson has forbidden Brother- 
hood carpenters to drive a single nail into “C.I.O. wood.” 
In a special emergency circular, released in March, 1938, 
to the “officers and members of all Local Unions, District, 
State and Provincial Councils” of the Brotherhood, Hutch- 
eson again emphatically warned his adherents that “they 
must not handle any lumber or millwork manufactured 
by any operator who employs C.I.O. or those who hold 
membership in an organization dual to our Brotherhood.” 
He further instructed them “to appoint a committee to in- 
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form your employers and dealers that our members will 
refuse to touch C.I.O. products,” and “Let your watch- 
word be ‘No C.I.O. lumber or millwork in your district’ 
and let them know it.” 

Some time thereafter, the Oregon Voter ^ a conservative 
weekly, observed that “In Portland, the C.I.O. lumber 
workers are being starved into submission.” They had been 
informed that, to get on the payrolls again, they must re- 
linquish the Woodworkers for the Carpenters, since the 
Brotherhood’s boycott has already threatened many promi- 
nent firms with bankruptcy. 

Whereas Hutcheson, in this situation, will probably be 
able to impose his will once more, the implacable hatreds 
for him and the Brotherhood generated by this conflict 
have all the ingredients of a slow fuse and dynamite. 



The American Newspaper Guild 

S IRED in Walter Murray’s basement bar in Cleveland, 
nursed in Heywood Broun’s New York penthouse, 
and finally baptized in Washington’s National Press 
Club, on December 13, 1933, the American Newspaper 
Guild is a bread-and-butter trade union, despite the still 
widespread belief that it is like the medical and bar associa- 
tions. Collective bargaining is the Guild’s reason for being; 
and by this means it seeks to raise pay, shorten hours, 
achieve greater job-security, and otherwise improve work- 
ing conditions for its 16,797 members* in some three hun- 
dred newspaper and newsweekly plants throughout the 
country. 

The idea of unionizing editorial employees is neither 
new nor startling. It has been talked about over the beer 
of America’s Fourth Estate since the early 1890’s. In Eu- 
rope, of course, journalistic unions have existed for more 
than forty years. Denmark has three, the eldest of which, 
known as “Journalist-Foreningen,” provides retirement 
pensions for its members while the other two, the “Copen- 
hagen” and the “Provincial,” defend professional interests, 
ethical and economic. France has thirteen of them, which 
in diversity resemble the Chamber itself, although the 
largest, the “Syndicat des journalistes,” is strictly trade 
union in aims and methods and includes about 77 per cent 
of Parisian journalists or about thirteen hundred men. In 
Great Britain, the famous “National Union,” founded in 
Fleet Street in 1907, is not only allied with the Prbting 
and Kindred Trades Federation, but also displays an ag- 
gressive “labor consciousness” and numbers about 4,900 
adherents or half of all England’s newspaper writers. 

But in the United States, until the past five years, the 

• 13,505 ‘^editorial,” 3,291 “commercial.” 
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frequent efforts to organize the “working press” ended in 
futility, with some few exceptions— notably in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and Scranton, Pennsylvania, where news- 
writers’ locals were chartered by the International Typo- 
graphical Union in 1899 and 1907, respectively, and still 
are flourishing. In other communities, however, where the 
strong pro-labor atmosphere of Scranton and Milwaukee 
was lacking, the I.T.U. found the going so difficult that in 
1923 it threw up the sponge and relinquished its jurisdic- 
tion over newsmen and women. 

As a rule, such failures to organize American journalists 
resulted from inexperience on the part of the organizers; 
from the threatening or flattermg attitudes of publishers 
who often seemed willing to replace veterans with young- 
sters; from the newswriter’s feeling that “I can get a job 
elsewhere— there’s always room for a good man”; and from 
apathy, general and specific. But probably more important 
than anything else was the ruling concept that the journal- 
ist was not a “workingman” in the customary and manual 
meaning of that term. He was rather regarded as a pro- 
fessionff, like a surgeon; or as a craftsman, like an expert 
cabinet maker; or even something like the creative artist 
vaguely skirting the circle of belles lettres. 

He had to write, and writing is a gift or at least a special 
aptitude. His function was cerebral, for he had to fashion 
coherency from a corner of life’s chaos. His product was 
assumed to be qualitative and individualistic, as compared 
with the quantitative and standardized output of, say, 
a linotyper. Hence there was the possibility of immense 
variation between what he could do and what his associates 
m the same category might accomplish. He was, in short, 
supposed to be a free and self-expressing soul and the al- 
leged Bohemianism of his way of life added luster to the 
legend of his “liberty.” His composite portrait, as cur- 
rently painted by the cinema and popular fiction, is still 
that of a Richard Harding Davis whose alter ego is Sherlock 
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Holmes, while shades of Don Juan and Horace Greeley 
hover in the background. By-line glory and the glamour of 
his job were held to compensate for a comparatively 
meager salary. 

Today, however, the Guild advances a diametrically 
opposed view. Jonathan Eddy, its executive secretary and 
a moving spirit in its founding, says of it: 

Our interests are identical with the interests of all those 
who have to work for a living. They are the same as any other 
wage or salary earners such as miners, carpenters, and musi- 
cians. Although the late Marlen Pew in Editor and Publisher 
once characterized us as being “red as the Kremlin’s walls,” 
we’re really a white-collar labor union. 

Of course we have special capacities, training, and wide 
variations in ability. But the same argument, that difference in 
merit argument, has been used by employers against every- 
body— retail clerks, or adding machine operators, or men 
along a conveyor belt whenever they attempted to better their 
conditions by forming a union. It’s pertinent, isn’t it, that 
actors, both stage and screen, with variations as wide— if not 
wider— dian journalists are solidly organized . . . that Rob- 
ert Montgomery, Joan Crawford, James Cagney, Fredric 
March and other leaders in the Screen Actors Guild who 
can’t be compared with extras still fight to maintain extras’ 
wage scales just the same. Take Leopold Stokowski. He’s an 
ardent union member. He canceled a performance at a Pitts- 
burgh theatre because the proprietors weren’t meeting the 
obligations of their union contract. 

Certainly Hey wood Broun, president of the Guild since 
its founding, who receives $35,000 a year for his widely 
syndicated “It Seems to Me,” along with other revenues 
from writing, reveals even greater union zeal than the 
famous film stars or the conductor of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. From a philosopher who could be 
equally rapturous about poker, horses, and his own avoca- 
tional painting, he has in recent years become a vigorous 
proponent of unionism and all it signifies, especially as it 
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may be a way out for middle-class groups who own only 
their own talents and abilities. A genial open-handed giant 
of a man, fond of good drink and good food and their 
accouterments, he was born in Brooklyn in 1 888 of socially 
prominent parents. He attended Harvard where his failure 
to pass an examination in French I prevented him from 
getting his diploma. After his non-graduation, he began 
to run the gamut of newspaper work, moving from re- 
porter to re-write man to sports editor to dramatic critic 
to columnist, a category in which he often displayed a 
deep sympathy with the plight of the underdog. In 1917 
as war correspondent with the American Expeditionary 
Forces his pungent satire on the ineptitudes of brass-hats 
angered the directorate of America’s “Bureau of Public 
Information,” which recalled Broun from scenes of battle. 

During the postwar period of anti-labor hysterics, when 
Attorney General Mitchell Pahner was seeiug Bolsheviki 
in his soup and Grand Kleagle Howard Stephenson was 
recruiting members for the Ku Klux Klan, Broun scourged 
their intolerance in words like steel whips. 

Then, in 1927, when it appeared that the Anarchists 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti were to be exe- 
cuted by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for their 
profession of a creed, rather than the commission of any 
crime, Broun’s protests in the New York World attained 
the eloquence of Zola’s “J’accuse,” created a great public 
stir, but aroused the resentment of the Pulitzer sons, own- 
ers of the paper, who refused to allow two of his columns 
to get into print. He resigned, only to reinstate himself 
at the turn of the year and then to be discharged four 
months later for his plaint in The Nation that New York 
City lacked any genuinely liberal newspaper— a direct hit 
at the World. 

It is said that this experience shocked him into the per- 
ception that, despite his fame, his wide following, his per- 
soml friendship with the Pulitzers, he was merely another 
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hired hand when he sought in all honesty to deal with 
issues in a manner that violated the social and economic 
outlook of his employers. It was this realization which 
perhaps prompted him to join the Socialist party, running 
for Congress on its ticket in 1930. Meantime, however, 
he had obtained his present post as columnist for the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain where, by the terms of 
his contract, he is permitted to express his opinions re- 
gardless of the company’s editorial policy. Since Roy 
Howard, Chairman of the Scripps-Howard Board of Di- 
rectors, is a foe of the Guild and all it represents, Broun’s 
exercise of his contractual right to promote pro-Guild and 
pro-union sentiments has recently created a situation 
analogous to that which he faced with the Pulitzers and 
the old World. In any case, Broun’s position as president 
of the Guild has served to integrate his random urges 
toward social usefulness into a definite philosophy that may 
be described as “the rest of us against the owning few.” 

He is, however, considered to be far to the “left” of the 
majority of Guildsmen. On the whole, they admire and re- 
spect him as a human being and as a journalist; and they 
also appreciate his hard spade-work in getting their union 
established; but they are less enthusiastic about his present 
political philosophy. It is often alleged, of course, that he 
is a “Communist tool,” or a “fellow-traveler,” or even a 
party member, albeit secretly. In recent years his not in- 
frequent support of the party’s official “line” has given 
currency to the quip that nowadays if you read Broun 
regularly you no longer have to buy the Daily Worker. 
Yet for all this apparent cooperation with the party, his 
own radicalism appears to be more firmly rooted in the 
moral righteousness tradition of the Whittiers and the 
Garrisons, the Channings and the Cobbs, than in the gospel 
according to Saint Karl. Like any other great polemicist, 
his need to exercise a high capacity for indignation has per- 
haps above anything else led him to sympathize with a 
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political view that, whatever its other attributes, fulfills 
this need in copious measure. In any event he has identified 
himself completely with the aspirations of that new “labor” 
which includes insurance salesmen as well as iron puddler, 
and for $1.50 a week he currently conducts a column in 
the C./.O. News, edited by the shrewd, sardonic Len 
DeCaux. 

Broun shares the belief of many other observers that 
American publishers have only themselves and their own 
obduracy “to blame” for the Guild’s formation. Beginning 
in 1931, for example, a wave of salary slashes engulfed 
the nation’s city rooms. In altogether too many cases, pub- 
lishers used the depression merely as an excuse for pay 
reductions ranging from 10 to 40 per cent, while dividends 
remained comparatively good. Often they explained that 
they hated to do it, but that reporters and copy and desk 
men, along with the clerical forces, were the only em- 
ployees whose incomes could be curtailed since the print- 
ing craft unions of compositors, photoengravers, pressmen, 
stereotypers, mailers, and the like would resist wage cuts 
by strike action and perhaps throw everybody out on the 
street. 

As a consolation prize, this argument, which became a 
publishing cliche, provoked unexpected repercussions. It 
turned thoughts toward unionism as a defense against in- 
security, talk over the beer grew louder, and the question 
“If they [the printing trades craftsmen] can do it, why 
can’t we.!’” was put with a new belligerency. Meanwhile, 
under the NBA, the newspaper code was a dead letter 
though able administrators tried to bring it to life. Resent- 
ments burned hot and high among the country’s wor king 
press when their claims and suggestions were ignored day 
after day by the code’s do-notlung grievance board. 

A rallying point for this umbrage, the Guild, brain 
child of four Cleveland newsmen, gradually got under 
way, and at the outset executed a telling bit of strategy- 
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It conducted a nation-wide survey that disclosed that the 
average income of a reporter after twenty years of ex- 
perience was $38.00 a week whereas minimum pay for 
mechanical workers on newspapers who were unionized 
averaged from $50.00 to $70.00 a week after four or five 
years of service. Furthermore, it appeared that but ro per 
cent of America’s 24,000 editorial employees earned $50.00 
or more a week; that 26.5 per cent made between $32.00 
and $49.00 a week; that 47.5 per cent received less than 
$32.00 a week; and that 27 per cent had to work for 
$20.00, or less, a week. 

The results of this investigation were broadcast far and 
wide; and in response to the realism of such statistics, 
newsmen and women very soon began to sign on the 
Guild’s dotted lines, pledging to pay into the Guild treas- 
ury $.75 a month if they earned up to $25.00 weekly; 
$1.40 up to $40.00; $1.75 up to $75.00; $2.00 up to 
$100.00; and $2.50 for any income more than $100.00 a 
week. 

The Guild’s quick growth (it had enrolled about six 
thousand members by January, 1936) stirred American 
publishers to a renewed solicitude for freedom of expres- 
sion which, they said, the very existence of the Guild 
would endanger. In reply Guild spokesmen, especially its 
wry, knowing secretary, Mr. Eddy, denied that “we wish 
to control or influence editorial policies” and pointed out 
that the Guild had time and again gone on record as op- 
posing any propaganda in news sources. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association, along 
with other similar alliances, was not convinced. Its gen- 
eral counsel, Mr. Elisha Hanson, who was later retained 
by the Associated Press to war simultaneously against the 
Guild’s objectives and the constitutionality of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, assured interviewers that “af- 
filiation of newspaper reporters or editorial writers with 
an organization which can demand or command . . . 
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support of any particular program affecting broad public 
mterest . . . cannot be countenanced by a publisher who 
wishes to preserve the integrity of his news columns.” 

The issue found its cause celebre in the case of Morris 
Watson, an Associated Press writer who was discharged 
for his Guild activity with the phrase that he would “be 
happier elsewhere.” Aiter several hearings the National 
Labor Relations Board sustained Watson’s contention that 
he had been dismissed because of his devotion to the 
Guild and ordered his reinstatement. But Associated Press 
officials, along with many members of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, objected to this ruling. They 
insisted that it be threshed out in the courts. They asserted 
that even if Watson had been fired for Guild activity the 
National Labor Relations Board had no right to intervene 
and so violate freedom of the press. The brief filed by 
their attorney, Mr. Hanson, among other things expressed 
their fear that “they [their employees] may organize to 
destroy their employer; to tear down the government; to 
support the government; to aid a political party or oppose 
It; to indulge in national or international controversy; to 
control the source of news and flow of information to 
influence public opinion.” 

To Guildsmen this mode of reasoning seemed to stem 
from either ignorance or hypocrisy. They argued that 
publishers have consistently done most of the very things 
which, in the Watson case, they viewed with alarm, 
namely, “to aid a political party or oppose it” (in New 
York City, for example, the Herald-Tribune is as rabidly 
Republican as the Post is pro-“Third” New Deal); “to in- 
dulge in national or international controversy” (William 
Randolph Hearst virtually started the Spanish-American 
War by his brand of yellow and jingo journalism); “to 
control the source of news and flow of information to in- 
fluence public opinion” (methods of “subscriber-control” 
over the great press services, the “A.P.” and the “U.P.,” 
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enable the publisher to set the “tone” of news dispatches; 
almost every owner of every news organ in the United 
States has his own list of “Sacred Cows” about whom 
nothing uncomplimentary can be written, and his own 
group of advertisers who must not be alienated by news or 
views that might impair their profits and who may also 
have their publicity releases, disguised as bona-fide news, 
printed at regular intervals) . 

Implicit in the Hanson line of argument is the assump- 
tion that publishing is a very special business, occupying 
so unique a niche in society and rendering so vital a service 
that it cannot by its very nature permit the unionizing 
of its editorial departments or come under the purview 
of a government which may seek to regulate conditions 
of employment. 

The Guild replies that ever since the NRA an incredi- 
ble amount of Pecksniffian piety has been put forward by 
publishers concerning that very serious question, freedom 
of the press. Often to forestall government rulings about 
wages and hours, publishers have advanced the thesis that 
they should be exempt from any such interference* since 
“the American newspaper has always been an institution 
affected by the public interest.” 

That is correct. But, the Guild maintains, so are electric 
light and power companies “affected by the public in- 
terest” and in essentially the same manner. After all, the 
Guild view holds, a newspaper owner is engaged in pro- 
ducing a commodity for public consumption. He is doing 
it for profit. He is doing it at his own risk. The character 
of his undertaking does not by itself make him a savior 
of humanity, nor yet the kind of altruist who is indifferent 
to red ink on his ledger, nor is he expected to be either one 
or the other. He is a businessman. His is distinctly a private 
enterprise. Unlike the public utility corporation, he doesn’t 

^ There is no record, however, of any American publisher refusing “gov- 
ernment interference” in the form of specially reduced postojSice rates and 
other subsidy-like services. 
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even have to obtain a franchise from the government of 
the community he serves. Under the Constitution, he may 
advocate monarchy, Mohammedanism, or mock-turtle 
soup as a cure for nervous debility. 

His function, however, since he owns a K^f-mrpaper, is 
(as the Guild sees it) to gather and disseminate news facts 
and inf ormation and opinions that will please his own 
variety of readers. For it is upon the basis of circulation 
gained by his special kind of editorial content, and the 
reader-interest he develops, that advertisers buy his space; 
and the sale of space is the chief source of his revenue and 
of his profits, since usually the 2 or 3 cents for a newspaper, 
or the 5 or 15 or 25 cents for a magazine, don’t begin to 
cover the costs of production.* 

From this point of view, if the newspaper owner in- 
structs his editors to dilute or distort the reasonable repor- 
torial accuracy of an event, he is simply in the same cate- 
gory as a baker who puts alum in a loaf of bread. In brief, 
the Guild believes, a publisher’s obligation to the public 
welfare is no more and no less than that of any other busi- 
nessman who is guided by simple honesty and seeks to 
purvey his article at a profitable price. In no other respect 
does the publisher “owe” anything to the public; and in 
turn the public owes him nothing, nor can its agencies of 
government in all logic be expected to owe him immunities 
not granted to other business. 

Since in a democracy, however, ready access to relia- 
ble news is a vital necessity, there has properly grown up 
that proudest tradition of American journalism: the separa- 
tion of news columns from editorial pages. Despite no- 
torious exceptions, this practice has been frequently 

• As a resul^ the American press has been and largely remains, strongly 
anti-imon. It isn’t only that labor unions don’t advertise, but that the com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial firms which do advertise rarely welcome 
the unionization of their employees. In this respect, the publisher believes 
that unless he defers to the feelings of his advertisers they will withdraw 
their patronage of his pages. 
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maintained by responsible publishers, out of pride in their 
product, and also from a sense of moral obligation. And 
it is on this point of the purity of news sources that Guild 
opponents continue to concentrate their fire. 

Early in 1937, in Flint, Michigan, Mr. Russell B. Porter, 
correspondent for the New York Times, was denied ad- 
mission to Fisher Body Plant No, i, held by sit-down 
strikers, because he lacked a Guild card, while another 
reporter who showed Guild credentials was allowed in- 
side and shown courteously around. 

It must be pointed out that Mr. Porter’s predicament 
was not directly the result of anything said or done by 
the Guild, but was rather due to a decision of a local strike 
committee which, it appears, acted upon the assumption 
that union men must not only stick together but are also 
more to be trusted. The implications of this incident are 
obvious enough. 

On the other hand, it should be recalled that the very 
creation of the GuUd has done much to improve the de- 
pendability of reports on labor conditions if only because 
Guild members have been permitted to observe meetings 
and conferences from which all reporters were previously 
barred. In former times, for example, in New York, De- 
troit, or San Francisco, a reporter often would try to cover 
a meeting of one of the maritime unions, say, but only at 
the risk of contusions. He might get as far as the secre- 
tary, who would begin to explain the simation, when a 
couple of the rougher brethren would inquire who the 
stranger was and upon being informed of his identity 
would usually give him a minute or less in which to make 
his exit unaided. This behavior merely reflected the atti- 
tude, still pervasive in American labor, that newspapers 
are invariably on the employer’s side and that therefore 
the reporter was somewhat of a stool pigeon who put in 
an appearance not to get a story but to “get something on 
them,” or invent it. 
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The Guild, however, has accomplished a great deal in 
modifying, if not overcoming, this atmosphere of distrust. 
Its own members have broken the ice of entrance into 
labor circles for the profession as a whole. It has in this 
way helped, rather than hampered, other non-Guild jour- 
nalists to replace second-hand accounts by their personal 
observation. 

In this regard, the Guild— with its emphasis upon high 
standards of professional conduct— points out that it is do- 
ing service in bolstering faith in newspaper veracity and 
perhaps helping to save certain publishers from them- 
selves, from the penalties of their own excesses. It was no 
accident. Guild members say, that one of Huey Long’s 
most cogent appeals to the “common man” consisted of 
references to “them lyin’ newspapers.” The point merely 
confirmed the experience of millions of wage earners who 
had seen reports of their routine unionizing efforts blown 
up into implications of “subversive” action, as if their de- 
mand for decent living standards were somehow un- 
American. Their tendency to suspect the validity of the 
news has been considerably arrested by the Guild, through 
its insistence upon a “favor the facts” approach. 

Notwithstanding all this, the attorney for the Asso- 
ciated Press, in his appeal* to the Supreme Court in the 
Watson case, contended that Mr. Watson in the course 
of his allegiance to the Guild tended to favor labor’s cause 
and that S he were reemployed his pro-labor prejudices 
would filter through his work, since the author and his 
creation are “one and inseparable”; and that this circum- 
stance would undermine that “freedom of expression” 
which must be “jealously protected.” 

In rebuttal, Mr. Morris Ernst, representing the Guild 
as a “friend of the court,” maintained that any such premise 

• Associated Tress v. Natiorud Labor Relations Board, included 301 U 5 . 
1-147(1937) as one of the five famous decisions in which the Supreme Court 
upheld die National Labor Relations Board and validated the Act which 
g^ve it being. 
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in itself “confuses freedom of the press with integrity of 
the news; that the Constitution does not guarantee the 
objectivity of the press, nor is objectivity obtainable in a 
subjective world; and that the question . , . really raised 
is not whether news shall be unprejudiced but rather 
whose prejudices shall color the news.” He further said, 
in effect, that under the National Labor Relations Act 
the new^aper proprietor is still boss of his business and 
has the final word in formulating its policy. No matter 
how many of his editorial employees are organized, he 
still retains the “ultimate blue pencil”; and if a writer’s 
work is displeasing by virtue of any bias, the publisher may 
reject his copy, change it, or discharge its author as he 
may see fit. 

Of course, this whole question of the objectivity of the 
news contains the vestigial remains of the ancient quest 
for absolutes. Many centuries ago the Greeks agreed that 
only the gods were impartial. Of late there is very little 
evidence to show that either they or their impartiality 
inhabit the corporeal forms of publishers, reporters, or any- 
one else. 

While the battle still rages along this free-press front, 
the Guild is successfully trying to enlarge its present en- 
rollment of about 48 per cent of the editorial and 2.5 per 
cent of the commercial newspaper employees in the United 
States. For its jurisdiction, which originally included only 
newswriters and others connected with news-handling such 
as photographers, artists, layout men, retouchers, editorial 
secretaries, copy boys, and the like, has been recently ex- 
tended to members of accounting, advertising, and circula- 
tion departments— everyone, in fact, who has anything to 
do with a newspaper, except executives, and the printing 
trades craftsmen who are already unionized. 

In almost all the larger cities, such as New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, and San 
Francisco, the Guild has enlisted a majority of the work- 
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ing press on dailies and on the news associations— the Asso- 
ciated Press, the United Press, etc. It has forty-seven signed 
contracts, including sixteen papers of the Scripps-Howard 
chain, along with working agreements with most of the 
Hearst press.* 

In 1936 it joined the American Federation of Labor, 
but a year later, at its national convention, voted to affiliate 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization.t It is con- 
centrating at present upon “vertical rather than horizontal 
spread into new territory.” There are, after all, 2,666 daily 
and 12,165 weekly newspapers in the United States which 
not only have an estimated circulation of 38,962,000 but 
also contain iimumerable smaller units, scattered from coast 
to coast, rendering travel costs to many of them prohibitive 
for the trio of organizers, which is all the Guild can cur- 
rently afford. 

Its emphasis upon increasing gains already achieved in 
various plants is therefore making a virtue of necessity, 
especially in view of the frequent difficulty in collecting 
dues. For the fiscal year 1937-38, Guild auditors reported 
an operating deficit of $13,000, outcome of the laxity of 
the locals in getting and remitting assessments and per 
capita payments to meet a very businesslike budget drawn 
up to balance with seemingly certain revenues. 

But whatever its financial standing at the moment, the 
symbolic significance of the Guild can hardly be over- 
stressed. It represents a new awareness among a white- 
collar, native-born, exceptionally well-educated group, 
imbued with a middle-class psychology, that its own eco- 
nomic status is neither more secure than nor superior to 
that of the “common laborer” in overalls or dungaree. 

It also helps to underscore the vast changes that have 

* It has flourished particularly in New York City where it is recognized as 
exclusive bargaining agent by the World-^Telegram, the Fost^ the Daily Nenvs, 
andtheAfiTTun 

t This vote of delegates was contested by various Guildsmen but a referen- 
dum among the entire membership upheld the decision by a 2 to i majority. 
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accompanied the development of the American news- 
papers as a democratic institution during the past 125 years. 
From the times of Benjamin Franklin’s Pennsylvania 
Gazette up through the days of James Gordon Bennett’s 
Herald, the journalist was usually a graduate printer, often 
as absorbed in the mechanical problems of his calling as 
in its editorial practice. Contemporary writers, m indful 
of his printing craftsman origins, referred to his occupa- 
tion as the “newspaper trade.” The journalist needed but 
little capital since he could start his paper “with a shirtful 
of type and a cheese press.” Up until the r 88o’s, in fact, 
an ambitious compositor could often beg or borrow funds 
and establish his own newspaper in, say, a county seat. As 
editor-proprietor who had a hand in every phase of his 
enterprise, he was answerable to himself alone. His income 
in general derived directly from the sale of his papers, plus 
some litde advertising by local merchants and some occa- 
sional “national” advertising of toiletries, especially soap, 
and patent medicines. There was no Ford Motor Com- 
pany, no Standard Oil, no General Foods, no Iron and 
Steel Institute to solicit his “favorable views toward busi- 
ness” by allocating to him a due portion of million-doUar- 
a-year advertising appropriations. He was the free and 
fighting journalist of an earlier pioneering tradition, the 
“poor man’s advocate” and the “people’s friend.” He was 
looked upon as a “professional” like the minister or the 
doctor rather than as a “businessman.” 

By the beginning of the World War, however, tech- 
nological advances in getting and distributing the news, 
the constant increase in literacy, and the tendency of mer- 
chants and manufacturers to use the newspaper more and 
more as a medium for selling their wares, required the 
installation of rotary presses, linotypes, stereotyping and 
other expensive machmery if the newspaper proprietor 
was to “keep up with the times.” At present the physical 
plant investment for even a “country” newspaper, serving 
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a community of from ten to a hundred thousand, costs 
about $10.00 per unit of population. Hence the trade 
(printer-journalist) which had turned into a profession 
(editor-proprietor) has today become a business (publish- 
ing)— in certain respects a very big business, indeed. When 
in 1879, for example, Robert Wylis Scripps started the 
fenny Press (now the Cleveland Press), his borrowed few 
thousands sufficed. Today it would cost about $100,000,- 
000 to duplicate the plant facilities and connected real 
estate owned by the Scripps-Howard chain which he 
founded. 

Graduates of modern “schools of journalism” thus rarely 
dream of buying or starting a newspaper of their own. The 
capital outlays— a minimum of $100,000 for a town of 
10,000 inhabitants, $1,000,000 for a city of 100,000— pre- 
clude any such possibility, save in the rarest instances. In- 
stead, they sell their services to someone else who owns 
the physical equipment. 

According to William AUen White: 

Merchandising of the news for a long while to come will be 
aflFected as it is now with a strong property interest. It will re- 
quire machinery to assemble the news. It will require capital 
to distribute the news. And capital, today or tomorrow, al- 
ways has a lively sense of its own advantage ... is instinc- 
tively . . . class-conscious. It is that class consciousness which 
is discrediting the press of the world today, especially in the 
English-speaking democracies. Any newspaper in any Amer- 
ican town represents a considerable lot of capital for the size 
of the town. The owners of newspaper investments, whether 
they be bankers, or stockholders of a corporation, or indi- 
viduals, feel a rather keen sense of financial responsibility, and 
they pass their anxiety along to newspaper operatives whether 
these operatives be superintendents known as managing edi- 
tors, foremen known as city editors, or mere wage-earners 
known as editorial writers, copy-desk men, reporters or what 
not. This sense of property goes thrilling down the line. It 
produces ... a bias that in time becomes— unconsciously 
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and probably in all honesty— a prejudice against any man, or 
any thing or any cause that seriously affects the right, title 
or interest of all other capital, however invested. 

In short it is this loyalty to existing property stakes, 
transmitted by publishers to their newswriters and others, 
that explains much of the hostility of the American press 
toward unionism which, by its nature, seeks to modify the 
absolute exercise of “property rights.” Newspaper owners 
are therefore apt to resent the new identification of their 
editorial staffs with the “ordinary wage earner” by way of 
the Guild. 

When at its 1936 convention the Guild recommended 
“independent political action by labor” and urged its of- 
ficers and branches to cooperate with other union groups 
for that purpose, the officials of New York City’s World- 
Telegram singled out this decision for special attack: 

It is along this line that minority pressure groups have pro- 
ceeded in Italy, Russia and Germany with a resultant destruc- 
tion of free and independent journalism. In each of these 
countries the entire national press is committed to the support 
of a single political faith, and in each the first requirement for 
holding a newspaper job is adherence to that faith. The Guild 
formula today is the Farmer-Labor party. Tomorrow it may 
be Communism, Fascism, Republican, Democratic— or any 
other political dogma that appeals to its leadership. This paper 
can have nothing whatever to do with such an intellectual 
regimentation in the newspaper profession. 

In Section 4dt of its constitution, however, the Guild ex- 
pressly stipulates that “no eligible person shall be barred 
from membership, suspended, fined, expelled or discrimi- 
nated against by reason of sex, race or religious or political 
convictions or because of anything he writes for publica- 
tion”— a doctrine that is hardly endorsed by the dictator- 
ridden countries mentioned by the World-Telegram 
management which, after protracted negotiations, signed 
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a pact' with the Guild, granting a forty-five hour week, 
seniority ratings, and other demands. 

However, the Guild’s “preferential shop,” a special fea- 
ture of its contract, still arouses almost as much publisher 
antagonism as its official sympathy with the political aims 
of labor in other spheres. Recently a conference of repre- 
sentatives from eleven different newspaper associations 
condemned the Guild’s kind of contract on the ground that 
“a closed shop means a closed editorial mind”— a some- 
what extraneous pronouncement from the Guild’s point 
of view since it is not supposed to concern itself with edi- 
torial policy, but only with bettering the salaries, hours 
and general job-security of its members. Under the terms 
of the “preferential shop” agreement, the publisher, should 
he desire to add to his staff, first asks the Guild to furnish 
qualified candidates for any jobs he may want to have 
filled. If within thirty days the Guild is unable to supply 
satisfactory personnel, the publisher chooses anyone he 
pleases “provided however” that “no such person shall be 
given employment if he has been expelled or suspended 
from the American Newspaper Guild . . . and has not 
been reinstated.” Furthermore, the publisher, if he hires 
someone outside of Guild ranks, must require his new man 
to affiliate himself with the Guild, also within a thirty- 
day interval. In addition, the Guild has introduced into 
its contracts a “dismissal indemnity” clause to buffer the 
blow of being thrown out of work. Thus, whenever an 
employee is for any reason laid off, the publisher must 
pay him a sum equal to one month’s pay for each year of 
employment; and in computing the amount of this dis- 
missal indemnity the base rate used must always be the 
highest income received by the employee within six months 
prior to the date of separation. 

The growing identity in structure, methods, and out- 
look between the Guild and other unions will perhaps 
produce some drastic changes in the American labor move- 
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ment itself— despite the fact that the very name “Guild” 
was chosen to placate various potential adherents who in 
the beginning objected to unionism as such. It is not alone 
that the Guild has adopted “typically union tacdcs,” find- 
ing out what it means to picket, and conducting several 
successful strikes, notably in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
For as Guildsmen take their places in various labor coun- 
cils, they are brought into more intimate contact with 
labor’s problems and its increasing tendency to look to- 
ward their pohtical solution. It may therefore be that the 
Guild will henceforth supply a caliber of intellectual as- 
sistance that American labor, with few exceptions, has 
regularly spurned. It is no disrespect to the “honest work- 
ingman” to say that the average journalist as a rule is more 
articulate than the plasterer, or brakeman, or quiller and 
has a larger grasp of social and economic issues than they. 
Journalists, moreover, are inclined to think in terms of 
political action, since it is linked closely with word-power. 
They also have little awe of legislators, government offi- 
cials, or lobbyists. They have seen too many of them at 
close range. And it must be recalled that the journalists of 
London, Leeds, and Manchester, following Shaw and 
Wells and the Webbs, helped largely to incubate the Brit- 
ish Labor party. Their American colleagues may play a 
similar role here; and though this whole trend is still in- 
cipient, it is certain to be one of the most crucial aspects of 
the Guild’s future. 




The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 

Union 

“The Union as a Way of Life ...” 

T he International Ladies’ Garment Workers is far 
more than a trade union. It is also a welfare agency, 
an educational institution, a philanthropic society, 
and a kind of experimental station for the amicable ad- 
justment of industrial disputes. 

It was formed on June 3, 1900, at a “national conven- 
tion” held in New York City’s “Labor Lyceum” on East 
Fourth Street and attended by eleven delegates. They rep- 
resented the dubious but eager two thousand members of 
seven different cloakmakers’ and pressers’ unions located 
in Manhattan, Newark, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The 
founders were able to raise tliirty dollars in cash which 
covered the cost of the charter and seals that signified the 
International’s affiliation with the A. F. of L. and left 
enough over for the general secretary to buy a ledger, a 
bottle of ink, pen and nibs, and stationery, which he trans- 
ferred to his two rooms in a Lower East Side tenement, 
first “ofiice” of the union. 

Today the International has five million dollars in its 
treasury reserves, invested chiefly in Federal, state, and 
municipal bonds. It has 262,000 members, 70 per cent 
women, 30 per cent men, many of whom display an almost 
religious devotion to their union, its aims, its policies, and 
its leadership. 

They pay dues ranging from 2 5 to 3 5 to 50 cents a week, 
or about a penny for every dollar they earn.* Certainly 
they get an amazing lot for their money— more perhaps 
than die adherents of any other union in the world. 

• Dues income of sll affilktes for 1937 amounted to $3,700,116, of which 
die Intmiadonai’s mitral o£ice received $1^141,000 as its "par of 

15 cents a week for each member. 
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In the thirty-eight years of its existence, the Interna- 
tional has reduced their hours from 70 to 60 to 56 to 48 to 
40 to 35 and, beginning in 1939, to 32 V2 per week. It has 
similarly helped to raise their real wages to a very ap- 
preciable extent, and to eliminate many and diverse health 
hazards. Yet its significance in the American labor move- 
ment is that it has gone beyond these manifestations of 
intelligent unionism. Propelled by the special conditions 
of women’s garment making and by the aspirations of its 
polyglot membership, it has evolved a philosophy of re- 
sponsibility to industry and to the community at large that 
in itself forms a “case study” of socialistic aims and ideals 
as adjusted to and modified by the American environment. 

Up until about 1870 “ready-made” dresses and gowns 
and hoopskirts, capes and cloaks and coats, mantillas and 
mantuas were made mostly by native-born women of 
Welsh, Scotch, and Irish ancestry in the shops of the mer- 
chant who specialized in “Ladies’ Furnishings and No- 
tions” and who sold either by the yard or the garment. It 
was a trade largely dominated by German Jews whose 
forbears in Berlin, Munich, and Frankfort had for genera- 
tions conducted most of the clothing commerce in the 
First Reich. 

In America such merchants, or merchant-manufac- 
turers, allotted a space in store or warehouse to the work 
of women who plied needle and thread and pedaled at 
Mr. Howe’s “most marvelous and intricate” machine, and 
were as a rule presided over by an “imported” French 
tailoress who saw to it that the results of all the sewing, 
cutting, pressing, pleating, basting, and fitting at least ap- 
proximated the fashions decreed by Paris. 

Within the quarter of a century between 1870 and 
1895, however, three crucial changes occurred in the in- 
dustry. The first was technological. In 1876 Ae heavy 
steel cutting knife was patented and put on the market. It 
enabled the operator to cut several folds at once, even of 
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thick velvets and woolens and brocades, but considerable 
strength was required to wield it and men began to replace 
women in doing the job. The second change was in the 
division of labor— quickened by an expanding market and 
improvements in the sewing machine which together fos- 
tered the “contracting system” with its sweatshop evils. As 
business grew, the merchant-manufacturers were reluctant 
to crowd their shops with garment makers who occupied 
space better devoted to the still brisk trade in piece goods 
and finished apparel. Gradually, in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Baltimore, such dealers began to 
“let out” first portions and then nearly aU the manufac- 
ture of the cheaper “ready-to-wear” goods to “outside” 
shops, the owners of which guaranteed to furnish clothing 
made up to specifications. 

At the same time the growth of railroads extended the 
demand for “boughten” raiment even to rural areas, while 
in the cities the elite and their imitators were beginning 
to give up their seamstresses, permanent or travehng, and 
to patronize the custom shops. 

In the single decade 1880 to 1890, the industry enlarged 
the value of its output from $32,000,000 to $68,000,000 
annually; its invested capital rose from $8,000,000 to more 
than $21,000,000; the number of its establishments in- 
creased from 562 to 1,224, number of its workers 

from 25,192 to 39,149. 

It was obviously a “coming” business. What was more, 
it was relatively easy to enter. If you could obtain a “con- 
tract” or “bundles” from the larger merchant-manufac- 
turer, you could set up an outside shop of your own for 
as little as $50.00. The sewing machine was cheap and 
could be bought on the installment plan or rented on a 
monthly basis. It was small and several could be installed 
in a fair-sized room. Motive power was supplied by the 
operator’s own foot-action on the treadle. The process of 
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production itself was easy to learn, and its more elaborate 
phases could be picked up with a few weeks of training. 

To meet orders that often swamped their facilities, the 
merchant-manufacturers— some of whom were becoming 
wholesalers and retailers only— thought it easier and cheaper 
to place upon the outside contractor the task of breaking 
in new labor and getting out the finished goods. They 
believed that otherwise they could never carry on their 
business since “the number employed ... in making the 
garments ... is so vast that it would be next to impossi- 
ble to furnish sufficient workrooms for their accommoda- 
tions in the same buildings where merchandise is sold.” 

By 1893 this practice had fastened itself upon the in- 
dustry to such an extent that the New York State Bureau 
of Labor reported in that year that in Manhattan out of 
“a hundred wholesale-cloak houses” only “half a dozen 
now provide their own factories and workshops.” Such 
firms as Oppenheim, Collins in New York City, Marshall 
Field in Chicago, and Day, Callaghan in Boston each had 
as many as twenty-five or thirty “outside shops” turning 
out women’s wear for their counters. 

Together with such developments, and marking the in- 
dustry’s third great change, was the vast new influx of 
Jews from Russia, Poland, and Rumania, comprising 10.7 
of the total immigration to the United States from 1891 to 
1900. They came to escape pogroms and every other kind 
of social, political, and economic restriction. They came 
to see if the tales awesomely told in the Ghetto about the 
“golden land,” “Columbus’ country,” were really true; 
if America was a place where a man could worship as he 
pleased and by the exercise of mind and muscle “work 
himself up” in the world. 

By and large they were divided into three groups. First 
were the artisans, blacksmiths, carpenters, shoemakers; but 
the majority were tailors, a fact which predisposed them 
to seek employment in the needle trades. The second group 
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consisted of the more prosperous moneylenders, dealers 
in grain, and storekeepers seeking to escape the persecu- 
tion of the bureaucrat who insisted on a “shakedown” un- 
der threat of depriving them of their licenses and hence 
of their livelihood. They usually brought a little capital 
with them to this country; and the small amount required 
to buy an interest in an outside shop or start one of their 
own suited their purpose admirably. 

In the third group were the “intellectuals.” Whereas the 
others had traveled to the Land of Promise motivated 
largely by the more ordinary religious and economic rea- 
sons, the intellectuals were animated by an idealism that 
found expression in such movements as the “Am Oilom,” 
or “Eternal People.” It was a “back-to-the-land” society 
which in 1882 raised funds in Kiev, Vilna, and Riga to 
send immigrants to this country and establish agricultural 
settlements in Louisiana, South Dakota, Kansas, and Ore- 
gon. The ferment released by such forces as Darwin, 
Comte, Marx, and Bakunin, along with accounts of Robert 
Owen’s ventures, which had been discussed a good deal 
in German, then the language of the educated Jew, had 
also instilled into many of the intellectuals the ambition 
to build a new social order. One especially fervid group 
set up a communist colony, “New Odessa,” in Oregon, 
which, like most of its predecessors, whether Fourierite 
phalanstery or Brook Farm, failed to regenerate mankind 
and lasted but a few short years. 

When they arrived in America most of the intellectuals 
were imable to earn a living as sons of the soil, as scholars, as 
philosophers, or as the engineers of the new cooperative 
commonwealth. They had to take what work they could 
get. They therefore labored alongside of other immigrants 
who, with the assistance of the various “Jewish Aid” or- 
ganizations, had been placed in jobs with their co- 
religionists, living among their countrymen— who had pre- 
ceded them here— to gain some surety and guidance in a 
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strange new world. For the most part unable to speak 
English, desperately poor, willing to work for anything, 
they were absorbed by the thousands into the contracting 
shops that almost hourly were opening up in the cities of 
the Eastern Seaboard. Agents from such concerns— mainly 
mere “holes-in-the-wall”— would meet incoming boats at 
Ellis Island and mingle with the steerage passengers, trying 
to spot tailors and oifering them jobs, and keeping an eye 
peeled, too, for husky blacksmiths or droshky drivers who 
could be trained to run the heavy, hot irons over the press- 
ing boards. 

The majority of these newcomers to the American gar- 
ment industry found Gehenna instead of Canaan. Sweat- 
shops were at this time moving toward their meridian of 
horror and degradation. Many hundreds of them were lo- 
cated in tenement house fire-traps where in fetid, dim- 
lighted rooms, full of vermin, workers crowded upon one 
another and in fair weather spilled out onto the roofs, still 
stitching doggedly away since they were paid on a piece- 
rate basis. 

The laconic report of an Illinois factory inspector de- 
scribes a cross-sectional shop at 159 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago: 

This is m rear of lot, over stable; entrance by narrow passage 
between houses in front; low-ceiled and dirty; bare brick 
walls; sink in room gives out bad smells; gasoline used in 
pressing; odors from dley and stable coming up combine to 
make stench unbearable; no separate closet for women; em- 
ploys seven men, three women. 

And another at 549 West Nineteenth Street: 

Home shop, in basement of tenement house, low, dark and 
filthy; dimensions of work room were 14 x 14 x 17 14; two 
windows; room contained four sewing machines; stove with 
fire in it; and four men and three women worMng; air in- 
tolerably bad; folding doom were open between tWs shop 
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room aiid the living room in which Darwut (the owner) and 
his wife eat and cook and keep boarders; the boarders (two) 
slept in a low room off shop, unlighted and unventilated. 

In New York City, chief center of the garment trade, 
conditions were worse, if possible. Plumbing in the shops 
that clotted the Lower East Side was still of the Chic Sale 
variety. The workers often had to pay for the privilege of 
getting a job “to learn” and for keeping it once it was mas- 
tered. They were ridiculed as “greenhorns” for clinging 
to old-country habits. Their ignorance was exploited on 
every side. They were fined for being a few minutes late. 
They had to buy their own needles and thread from the 
proprietor (often a person who had preceded them here 
by a few years), yielding him 300 to 500 per cent profit on 
package or spool. Whether reefer, presser, cloaker, skirt- 
maker, all had to work sixteen and seventeen hours a day. 
Many of the single men slept on their bundles in the shop, 
to “save rent” and “to borrow a couple of hours tomor- 
row.” They often carried their own foot-treadle machines 
on their backs, going from job to job. Average wages were 
$7.00 and $8.00 and $11.00 for a seventy-hour week and 
were often held up until an entire shop had finished an 
“immediate delivery” order. “Mistakes” in payment which 
were made by check were frequent and enraging, but ar- 
gument about it could mean instant dismissal. Dust from 
cloth piled high on tables and floors promoted the whole 
catalog of pulmonary ailments. Sometimes whole families, 
especially “learners,” labored from sunup to midnight to 
earn $15.00 a week. 

Battered and bewildered by the rigors of this new life, 
many of them turned with freshened ardor to the syna- 
gogue for solace in prayer, in kissings of the Torah, in the 
hair-splittings of Talmudic dispute. 

The intellecmals, however, had been attracted to such 
groups as the “Arbeiter Verein,” branch of the Socialist 
Labor party, and to the “Pioneers of Freedom,” an anar- 
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chist fraternity, and they were sure that they had discov- 
ered quicker and better paths to redemption. They tended 
to regard themselves as a collective Moses destined to lead 
their people out of bondage. They tried to convert their 
co-religionists to more inflammatory creeds. For Isaiah they 
offered Karl Marx, and Kropotkin in exchange for the 
Ecclesiastes. Their efforts were rebuffed with fear and hos- 
tility. Many of the “greenhorns” believed that the intellec- 
tuals, with their scorn of religion, were but Christians in 
disguise, determined to subvert the Jewish faith. 

The intellectuals therefore changed their tactics. Instead 
of indulging in abstract argument they tried to help the 
workers with their immediate everyday problems, to trans- 
form their apathy and dejection into more militant moods. 
As early as 1886 they had organized an “Anti-Sweating 
League” and in the German and Yiddish press and by word 
of mouth campaigned against the sweatshop. They urged 
the workers to study, to read, to leam English, to “orient” 
themselves to their new environment, and to dare to stand 
up against the most hardboiled proprietor. Gradually the 
workers grew accustomed to the idea that the intellectuals 
were the only people to offer aid when they were in 
trouble. But in spite of this the intellectuals gained few 
active followers. Whereas the workers were grateful for 
succor in times of crisis they did not, as a whole, accept the 
political and economic views of their benefactors. Only a 
small minority was won over, forsaking the traditions of 
“Chedar” and “Schule” for the Social Revolution which, 
as every enlightened person knew, was just around the 
comer. 

Yet the intellectuals and their handful of the rank and file 
wielded an influence far out of proportion to their num- 
bers. They were certain that their cause was “right, just and 
invincible.” They were willing to take upon themselves the 
most onerous tasks in calling strikes and seeing them 
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through; and in the early days of unionism in the needle 
trades they often assumed commanding roles. 

During the 8o’s a few unions had been formed, notably 
the Dress and Cloak Makers in New York City, who. had 
waged the industry’s first significant strike in 1 883.* There 
revolt spot-lighted the triangular nature of the trade with 
its special relations between manufacturer, contractor, and 
labor, for in this instance the contractors tended to side, 
morally at least, with the workers against the bigger busi- 
nessmen who allied themselves into the first Cloak Manu- 
facturers Association to repel the “foolish and misguided” 
attacks of their newly joined adversaries. 

The walkout attracted a good deal of attention as the 
“Immigrants’ Strike,” and the union, aided by the sob- 
sisters of the daily press (who suddenly discovered that 
starvation, even among foreigners, had its picturesque side) 
and by the Knights of Labor, gained its goal of a $2.50 
minimum for a day that began at 8 a.m. and ended at 6 p.m. 
It was soon chartered as a Kjiights of Labor local assembly, 
but its immigrant members didn’t quite know what that 
meant. To them a union was a device for getting enough 
to eat. They were unprepared for the grandiose Mumbo 
Jumbo by which the Noble Order, through its ritual, ex- 
pressed the yearnings of that day’s workingman for a 
greater personal dignity, a sense of “being somebody” other 
than a very “common laborer” at the bottom of the heap. 

In his Memoirs, Abraham Rosenberg, who was to be- 
come first president of the International, depicts the aston- 
ishment that marked their first encounter with the Knights: 

I still retain a vivid picture of the scene which took place 
when the District Master Workman and his deputies, all 
Irish, came to perform the ceremony of installing us. We were 
all new in America and we did not understand a word of what 

*The late Joseph Barondess, known as the htimamtarian, and the idol 
of his own doakmakers and other needle trades workers, was the leader 
of this strike and others which followed in 
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was said. We could only see how one of them took a piece 
of chalk and drew a large circle on the floor and told us to 
stand on the circle. Then another deputy placed a small sword 
on the table and a globe was hung on the side of the door 
of the meeting-hall. , . . Many of us on seeing the sword 
were not sure whether we were all going to be slaughtered 
or drafted into the army. . . . Only later, did some explain 
. . . that if any one of us broke the oath and became untrue 
to the interests of Labor, he would be pursued by the sword 
and would be unable to escape because the Knights were 
strong the world over. 

Other groups, from reefers to corset-makers in the varie- 
gated industry, were heartened by the success of their dress 
and cloak colleagues and began to set up unions of their 
own. All of them ran into trouble. Among other things, 
many of the workers looked upon their jobs merely as stop- 
gaps until they could enter more alluring occupations or 
perhaps become bosses themselves, and thought “what good 
will this union do me then?” Many of the women in the 
industry looked upon their jobs as a prelude to marriage and 
maternity, often working at home for “pin-money” for 
their hope chests, driving wages down by their willmgness 
to do a batch of sewing or what not for next to nothing. 

In addition, extremist factions warred constantly for the 
allegiance of the unions. In the mid-eighties, Johann Most, 
fiery disciple of Bakunin’s new Nihilism, established head- 
quarters m New York City and published a little booklet 
entitled Science of Revolutionary Warfare— A Manual of 
Instruction in the Use and Preparation of Nitroglycerine, 
Dynamite, Gun-Cotton, Fulminating Mercury, Bombs, 
Fuses, Poisons, Etc. Etc. He was an eloquent man with 
black flowing hair and a black bushy beard and his slogan 
was “Extirpate the miserable brood!” (the capitalists). His 
appearance and activities first gave American cartoonists 
that stock character which has survived to the present day, 
bearing the label of every “subversive element.” He was the 
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idol of revolutionary clubs in New York and especially in 
Chicago where August Spies, Louis Lingg, Michael 
Schwab and the other anarchists who were accused of 
hurling the Haymarket Bomb on May 4, 1886, at a labor 
rally in Haymarket Square, so improved upon his lessons 
that a jury sent them to the gallows. In his pamphlets like 
the Beast of Property he preached “the creative joy of de- 
struction,” called upon workers to drill rifle corps, to 
exterminate “the race of parasites.” He prided himself upon 
being a “propagandist of the deed” like a terrorist under 
the Czar. He had founded the International Working 
People’s Association in the belief that only by the adroit 
use of percussion-caps could the workers, whether in his 
native Germany or in the United States, liberate them- 
selves from the “shackles” of “capitalist blood-suckers.” 
Whenever possible Most and his heutenants would try to 
bore from within the feeble unions in the garment trades 
and usually smashed them because their lurid talk fright- 
ened almost everyone away. 

At the same time the Socialist Labor party, guided by 
the handsome and brilliant orator, Daniel DeLeon, told the 
workers that they should join only the trade union branches 
of the S.L.P. which itself kept splitting off into splinter 
groups.* 

Simultaneously, the A. F. of L. was berating the “blun- 
ders” of the Knights of Labor which retorted in kind, while 
both sought the fidelity of the newly organizing workers. 
Agents from the Industrial Workers of the World traveled 
to the Atlantic Seaboard to infuse the Eastern wage slaves 
with Western derring-do and to denounce the A. F. of L. 
as the “American Fakiration of Labor” and “The Ameri- 
can Separation of Labor.” They labeled Gompers a “traitor 
to the working-class” and tried to convince the bewildered 

•One of them became the present Socialist party which itself is now 
divided between the Thomas “leftists” and the right-wing Social Democratic 
Federation, led by Algernon Lee, James Oneai, Louis Waldman. 
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garment workers that their salvation depended on the adop- 
tion of the LW.W. platform. 

All such conflicting claims were in a sense but reflections 
of the larger shapes of the depression which in the early 90’s 
descended upon the country “like a plague of Chinese lo- 
custs.” Unemployment, intensified by a vast rise in immi- 
gration, hit a new high of four million. Gaunt, desperate 
men and women milled in the streets of a dozen great cities 
in futile parades of protests, listening to “agitators who gave 
them visions,” retreating before police who “gave them 
clubs,” and in snow and sleet and me hot sunshine standing 
for hours in breadline and soup-kitchen queues for hand- 
outs. In New York City there were bread-riots, while at 
the old Waldorf-Astoria a party was held for a prize- 
winning black and tan dog that wore a $15,000 diamond 
collar. 

A few months before the panic depths of 1893 Senator 
John J. Ingalls declared in the United States Senate: 

We cannot disguise the truth that we are on the verge of 
revolution. . . . Labor, starving and sullen in the cities, aims 
to overthrow a system under which the rich are growing 
richer and the poor are growing poorer, a system [that] gives 
to a Vanderbilt and a Gould wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice . . . condemns the poor to poverty from which there 
is no escape or refuge but the grave. . . . The laborers of 
this country asking for employment are treated like . 
mendicants begging for bread. 

Despite the general depression, or because of it, the 
women’s garment industry continued to grow, for “ready- 
mades” were getting cheaper and cheaper and women still 
had to have “somediing to wear.” From 1890 to 1900 the 
number of establishments increased from 1,224 to 2,701, 
or 120 per cent, and the number of workers from 34,149 
to 83,759, or 1 14 per cent. At the same time, moreover, 
that organizing efforts of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Knights of Labor, the Industrial Workers of 
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the World, the Socialist Labor party, and the Most Anar- 
chists who had fused syndicalism to their terrorist creed, 
served to keep the garment worker’s head spinning, vast 
alterations in his own trade dizzied him all the more. 

Still further refinements in the sewing machine and in 
the steam pressing machine combined with more complex 
and intricate marketing methods to subdivide his function 
into the “specialized” routines of mass production. In- 
stead of being made by four or five workers, a garment 
now would pass through thirty or forty different hands 
before completion. Hence “subcontracting” within a shop 
began to keep stride with this new diversity. 

The owner, for example, would hire two or three 
pressers who would contract to take care of all the pressing 
and who would in turn hire two or three or four of their 
own “subpressers” or “helpers” at $6.00 or $7.00 a week to 
do most of the work. A skirt-contractor would engage a 
dozen men, who in turn would hire five or six assistants, 
each of whom had two or three “sub-assistants,” until 
an arrangement of “sub-sub-sub-contracring” ensued. It 
created a hierarchy of its own, an endless chain of bantam- 
weight bosses, light-weight bosses, welter-weight bosses 
and heavy-weight bosses, all of them interested in keeping 
wages down. 

The International— from its beginnings in 1900— there- 
fore faced an uphill journey to achieve the primary ob- 
jectives of unionism, “a living wage,” “shorter hours,” and 
“decent conditions.” Its official philosophy was in theory 
colored by its many Socialist sympathizers, and its first con- 
stitution in its preamble endorsed the “class straggle” and 
aU its implications. 

The International’s practice, however, was the pure 
pragmatism of Gompers: “AU you can get, here and now.” 
In fact it reflected the official A. F. of L. creed in almost 
every respect. It urged high dues to build a strong strike 
and out-of-work benefits treasury. It pinned great hopes 
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on the use of the union label and the elfectiveness of the 
boycott. It discouraged strikes, save as the last resort, and 
counseled mediation instead. At conventions it regularly 
passed Socialist resolutions and quite as regularly filed them 
away. Yet there was one vital difference between the Inter- 
national and other A. F. of L. constituents. 

At that time all the A. F. of L. unions except the United 
Mine Workers were “craft” in structure, their members 
recruited from occupations like carpentry where a modi- 
cum of skill was needed. For such unions, the strict ob- 
servance of apprenticeship and shop rules, the permit-card 
method of parceling out job assignments, the maintenance 
of jurisdiction over all workers within its special “skill 
area,” endowed the skill-possessing group with superior 
bargaining power that derived from its “corner” on the 
labor market. In the women’s garment trade, however, 
virtually all operations— that of the cutter was and remains 
the single exception— required no lengthy training period, 
and could be picked up within a few days. The more skilled 
and the less skilled were in much the same position. Immi- 
gration and hard times alike rendered it impossible to curtail 
competition from “outsiders” and to safeguard wage scales 
unless all workers within the industry, well-paid cutter to 
pittance-paid “helper,” were welded into a single body. 
Acting on the assumption that skilled and unskilled have a 
unity of interests that transcends the limit of occupation, 
the International from its beginnings has been a combina- 
tion of both the craft and the industrial types of unionism. 
It has also fashioned a successful technique for reconciling 
inter-union disputes over jurisdiction by setting up “Joint 
Boards” on which workers from every classification, within 
a given territory, receive “proportional representa :ion.”* 

Despite such feelings of mutual aid, of “one for all, and 

• In this regard it is interesting to note that in peace talks between the 
A. F. of L, and CJ.O. factions, the International in its structural form has 
been often mentioned as furnishing, in microcosm, the model which or- 
ganized labor in America may eventually adopt. 
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all for one,” however, the International in 1910, after a 
decade of effort, found itself unable to modify effectively 
the evils of a trade which was thriving upon the cheapness 
of its human labor. Union strategists at last concluded that 
the only way to correct abuses which were particularly 
vicious in New York City would be a strike which would 
close up every shop in the city “tight as a drum” and bring 
the employers to book altogether and ail at once. Experi- 
ence had convinced the International’s leadership that when 
an employer did recognize the union, with its higher wage 
scales, he was placed more or less at the mercy of rivals who 
kept an open shop and who could cut prices at will, under- 
selling his unionized competitor. 

By talking up this future Great Event as a quick, bold 
stroke that would improve conditions aU along the line, 
union officials roused workers from their resignation, result 
of many previous setbacks, to a desire for action. And at the 
tenth convention of the International, sixty-five delegates 
by a 55 to 10 vote authorized the General Executive Board 
to sound the “call” whenever “advisable.” 

It was a do or die decision. Advance preparations in their 
scope resembled a major military offensive. Weeks before 
the strike summons was issued, halls were hired for meet- 
ings, lawyers hired to fight court action, and bookkeepers 
hired to supervise and allocate funds. To test the temper 
of the workers, the first labor rally ever to be held in Madi- 
son Square Garden was arranged by the union’s leaders for 
June 28, 1910. The response was overwhelming, the en- 
thusiasm hysterical, as thousands unable to enter the Gar- 
den overflowed to nearby streets to be harangued by 
“step-ladder” speakers. 

Suddenly, at two o’clock in the afternoon of July 7, 
1910, peak of the season, 60,000 garment workers quit. 
A half hour later the 92 per cent of the industry centered 
in New York was utterly paralyzed. It was the greatest and 
most startling withdrawal of labor power in American his- 
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tory; for caught up by the excitement of the occasion, non- 
union workers had also joined the marching multitude that 
surged toward meeting halls on lower Fifth Avenue, snarl- 
ing traffic for block after block, north and west, south and 
east of the Union Square area. Many of them cheered, 
lifting their shears, their knives, their measuring chalk like 
banners. Others wept, and still others called upon the “just 
God.” A contingent of about five hundred women, con- 
verging in front of a loft building at West Twenty-third 
Street near Eighth Avenue, recalled the prayer which had 
begun the “uprising of the twenty thousand” shirt and 
waist and dressmakers the year before, and again started to 
chant the awesome oath, “If I turn traitor to the cause I 
now pledge, may this hand wither from the arm I now raise, 
if I turn traitor . . . ,” as they moved steadily along, 
their voices challenging all the clangors of the street. 

It was a brave beginning, planned with a fine sense of the 
curtain. The day before (July 6) the International’s high 
command— Rosenberg, Dyche, Polakoff— had convened a 
secret session of the General Strike Committee of forty-five 
who approved of the date proposed by Rosenberg and 
themselves set the hour. They also ordered the presses to 
run all night to print special editions of the Nev) Post, 
union paper, which in English, Yiddish, and Italian told In- 
ternational members that the zero hour had come. Up at 
dawn, picked squadrons thrust copies of the New Post into 
the hands of workers as they entered dieir lofts. 

Despite the daring and the drama of this strategy, the 
combat became bitter and grim and long and nearly ruined 
both sides. The quarter of a million dollars raised by the In- 
ternational, by the Vorwarts, and the New York Call, and 
by socially minded sympathizers such as Frieda Kirchwey 
and Fola LaFollette, and philanthropists like Jacob Schiff 
was still insufficient to buy enough food for out-of-work 
strikers and their families. Many workers suffered from 
semistarvation as scanty reserves vanished and the union 
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allowance often permitted but one slice of black bread and 
one cup of tea for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

On August 27, Justice Goff of the New York State Su- 
preme Court granted an injunction against the Interna- 
tional, alleging that the strike was for the “closed shop” 
and was thus illegal and that even peaceful picketing could 
no longer be allowed. It was an opinion which the New 
York Times declared the “strongest decision ever handed 
down against labor.” To the workers it climaxed a series of 
disappointments, especially the constant bogging down of 
negotiations between the International and the Cloak, Suit 
and Shirt Manufacturers Protective Association over such 
questions as to whether a buttonhole maker should receive 
$.90 or $1.00 per hundred Grade A buttonholes. Mean- 
time, employers were losing millions as retailers beseeched 
them for goods they could not deliver. The few firms 
which had signed with the union, and other firms which 
had hired strikebreakers, could not begin to meet the de- 
mands of the market. After nine weeks, when both owners 
and workers had reached a state of exhaustion, a settlement 
at last was reached between the International and the Em- 
ployers’ Association. 

It was called the “Protocol of Peace.” Despite its grand 
name, with its Eastern European flavor, it was really a 
species of collective agreement, yet something of a unique 
specimen. At the request of A. Lincoln Filene, Boston dry- 
goods merchant and leader in the Civic Federation of New 
England, who was both morally and financially disturbed 
by the causes and consequences of the strike, Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis acted as impartial chairman for the negotia- 
tions, and he injected into the settlement a new spirit of 
industrial relations. 

The “protocol”— while specifying wages, hotus, and 
“shop rules”— otherwise differed from any similar pact.* It 

* This was the fijrst collective agreement between a niiioii and an a^ocia- 
tion of employers since the United Mine Workers’ pact in 1902. 
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had no time limit, and could be terminated by either side 
simply by “giving notice.” It was a “treaty of peace” 
founded purely upon the good will of its signatories. It 
created a brand new body in American industrial life, a 
“Joint Board” of sanitary control, composed of both union- 
ists and employers, to abolish threats to health, such as 
improper ventilation, and threats to safety such as inade- 
quate fire escapes. It set up a Committee of Grievances to 
handle minor frictions and a Board of Axbitration to settle 
major disputes, to “consist of one nominee of the manufac- 
turers, one of the unions, and one of the public.” 

The features of this last proposal were the “invention” 
of Brandeis, who affirmed that industrial conflict could be 
better resolved by brain power than by force and who also 
introduced the idea of the “public” as both victim or bene- 
ficiary in the processes of production, their smooth flow or 
their stoppage. 

Both manufacturers and workers accepted this viewpoint 
with reservations of their own. The former adopted the 
protocol mainly as a mechanism for equalizing labor costs 
and making competition less cutthroat. The latter ratified 
it only as a compromise when their resources had been 
drained to the last dime and they knew that they could 
hold out no longer. Union sachems, like Rosenberg, then 
president of the International, were conditioned by Marxist 
thinking and were reluctant to swallow the thought of 
“common interests” and “cooperation” between employer 
and employee, to have “class collaboration” supplant “the 
class struggle.” 

Many on both sides regarded the protocol as a makeshift, 
and at first it almost faded to function. Like foremen in 
motor plants of a later day, the petty bosses in the garment 
trade could not get used to the thought that they could no 
longer hire and fire at will. The workers, still influenced 
by the idea that unionism was somehow synonymous with 
strike action, were angry that under the terms of the 
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protocol they had given up the right to strike and were 
compelled to abide by rulings of the Board of Arbitration 
as “final and conclusive.” 

Yet the protocol, despite countless moves to call the 
whole thing off, and sabotaging by both employer and 
worker, finally justified itself. It worked. Like a piece of 
new elaborate machinery it creaked at rimes, needed lubri- 
cation, and many adjustments, but in the long run per- 
formed the function for which it had been designed. It was 
hailed as a “beacon light” for union-management relations 
in other industries as its conference procedures replaced 
the arbitrary exercise of authority on the owner’s part and 
retaliation by the worker. The essential principles of this 
protocol, despite many variations in detail and even more 
temporary setbacks, have remained to dominate the union’s 
attitude to the present day. 

Before the efficacy of this approach was vindicated, how- 
ever, the International was subjected to a vicious internal 
strife that almost destroyed it. In August, 1920, various 
Communist factions and fragments from seventeen nations 
gathered in Moscow, organizing themselves into the Com- 
munist International. Out of this meeting sprang the Red 
Labor Union with the avowed purpose of “talmg over” 
the labor movements of the Western world. Its twenty- 
one-point program declared that it would at once “be 
necessary to establish Communist nuclei” in all labor bodies. 
In the United States, the Trade Union Educational League, 
founded by William Z. Foster m 192 1, was the instrument 
through which the Communists sought to gam control of 
A. F. of L. unions. At the outset of this campi^, the units 
of the I.L.G.W.U. were chosen as the most ferule fields for 
sovidng discontent, since their ranks were full of Russian 
and Polish Jews who were ecstatic over the abolition of 
czardom and who would be, it was thought, “emotionally 
receptive” to salvation by the Soviet. 

Meantime, the I.L.G.W.U. had been riding high. It was 
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at a new top of power and prestige, with 3,900 agreements 
covering 160,000 members, mainly as the result of the 
World War boom. At its convention in the summer of 
1920, there was much exuberant talk about a greater “voice 
in management,” about “industrial democracy,” about the 
“new role of the worker.” It was the bright day before 
the cyclone’s coming. The post-armistice depression, be- 
ginning in the fall of 1920, destroyed business activity 
much as a twister levels a Kansas town. In the women’s 
garment trade hundreds of firms folded up as retailers can- 
celed orders by wire, telephone, and special delivery. Other 
employers tried to save themselves by slashing wages to 
keep their share of a dwindling market. Agreements with 
I.L.G.W.U. locals were revised, tacitly ignored, openly 
abrogated. In the retrenchments of panic, thousands of 
garment workers were laid off. In New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, Toledo, and Toronto, from 
192 1 to 1924 great strikes to maintain operating pacts with 
management proved mainly unsuccessful. The workers 
were baffled and discouraged by an experience the more 
demoralizing for its contrast with the halcybn days of a 
few short years before. 

At this juncture, Mr. Foster and his aides made an en- 
trance onto the I.L.G.W.U. stage, an appearance ex- 
quisitely timed to the cue of the workers’ mounting 
resentment. Foster was, and is, perhaps the most gifted 
organizer, per se, in the United States. And for three years, 
as the depression deepened, he exploited his talents to such 
good effect that in 1925 the Communists ruled the impor- 
tant locals of the Joint Board of the Cloak Makers Union 
and had made appreciable inroads elsewhere. That same 
year Foster concentrated all his forces in New York City 
for a final thrust. 

With the return of aU the old “sweating” evils to an 
industry virtually at a standstill, with jobs “scarcer than 
diamonds,” with fears of future want making them de- 
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spondent and desperate, many I.L.G.W.U. workers 
succumbed to Foster’s promises of a “new day” in a better- 
than-nothing mood. He captured local after local, includ- 
ing the famous No. 2, No. 9, and No. 35, each with its 
thousands of members. 

The only local that, like a Praetorian Guard, stood out 
against this Communist invasion was the powerful Cutters 
Union No. 10, oldest in the I.L.G.W.U. It was managed 
by a dynamic resourceful Polish-born Jew, David Du- 
binsky. He argued that Foster was more interested in pro- 
moting the Communist party as a political force than in 
restoring the I.L.G.W.U. to its former strength; that the 
doctrines and tactics of Communism were unsuited to the 
American scene; and that the I.L.G.W.U. workers would 
have to evolve more indigenous methods of meeting the 
menace of unemployment, and of short pay for long hours. 
Dubinsky was promptly subjected to some unexcelled 
abuse. The Fosterites charged him, among other things, 
with “inciting cutters against operators, Italians against 
Jews, making secret horse deals with the bosses, ‘mdng’ 
union elections . . . using thugs against opponents, ex- 
pelling them at his pleasure . . . so . . . that he and his 
gangsters can make the union a gold mine for themselves.” 

In reply he appealed to his record, accused Foster of 
misleading the workers with “pie-in-the-sky” fantasies, 
and the war of words and the clash of loyalties continued 
as Foster called for “class struggle” and Dubinsky for 
“constructive collaboration” between managers and 
workers. 

To people who had known Dubinsky in the old country 
his anti-Communist activity seemed very much like a 
volte face; for from his early youth he had been a firebrand 
in Poland’s trade-union branch of the “Bund,” a kind of 
Jewish Sinn Fein. 

He was born in Brest-Litovsk, Russian Poland, in 1 892, 
and three years later was moved by his parents to Lodz 
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where his father set up a bakery, employing many hands. 
Dubinsky attended the local Jewish Academy where he 
received the equivalent of a grammar-school education 
along with some religious history and Hebrew. Upon his 
graduation at the age of thirteen he served a three-year 
apprenticeship in the paternal shop and at sixteen was made 
a master baker. Despite his youth he was also made as- 
sistant secretary of the Lodz Bakers Union, for here as 
elsewhere the bakers were the most illiterate and the most 
bellicose of unionists, and Dubinsky could read and \yrite, 
precious accomplishments, and could also debate with the 
best of them. So zealous was he indeed that he personally 
conducted a strike against his father, demanding an extra 
two zlotys a week for the men who tended the great ovens. 
In the same year he was banished to Cheliabiask, Siberia, 
for making an “incendiary” speech. Since neither the 
climate nor the Czar’s hospitality attracted him, he cut his 
stay to a few weeks by the simple expedient of starting 
to walk toward European Russia and not turning back. 
Although his family, upon his return, greeted him in a man- 
ner befitting the prodigal son, differences in economic 
views disturbed the dinner-table gatherings to such an ex- 
tent that he embarked for the United States, arriving in 
New York City in 1911. He obtained a job in a knee- 
pants shop on the lower East Side, studied English by 
night, and decided to become a “cutter” not only to earn 
more money but also because the cutters were the “front 
pew” men, the “aristocrats” of the industry. Their skill 
with knife and shears was the crucial factor in turning out 
a good or bad garment, or saving a piece of spoiled cloth 
from ruin. He was often consulted by the employer to 
help estimate costs in creating a new style and this dealing 
with management also enhanced his prestige. Then, too, 
the cutting room was physically separated from the rest 
of the establishment, and its occupants were always a 
smaller, more select group than the others in the shop, a 
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circumstance which contributed to the general feeling that 
a cutter was a personage indeed. 

Moreover, from the 1890’s, the Cutters’ Union— es- 
pecially its New York Local No. i o— was one of the few 
labor organizations to maintain its strength and its discipline 
even though with the years its original Welsh and Scotch 
founders gave way to Jews and later to Italians and Slavs. 
To this union, which he joined six months after his ar- 
rival, Dubinsky at first brought the radical ardor of his 
Bundist days. He was very soon “Americanized,” how- 
ever, concluding from his own observation and his om- 
nivorous reading of American history that unions in this 
country, by the very nature of American society, couldn’t 
get very far by relying upon Marxist syllogisms. 

Fluent, a good mixer, able to speak Russian, Polish, Yid- 
dish, and English with varying degrees of accuracy, he 
soon acquired a key position in the Cutters’ Union by the 
tactics of the typical go-getter, proving to be an excellent 
organizer, an even better executive. He is today in fact 
less a labor leader in the customary usage of the term than 
an efficiency expert. As manager-secretary of the Cutters 
No. 10— a post to which he ascended in 1921— he handled 
its finances with what amounted to a land of wizardry. If 
he couldn’t raise enough money through dues, he would 
invent special drives for “Old Age Funds” and the like 
to keep his union’s coffers full against a rainy day. Col- 
leagues derided him humorously as the “miser” and “Mr. 
Morgan” but forked over for the varieties of special as- 
sessments that his ingenuity devised. By such means he 
has built up a credit standing that is rare, if not unique, 
among American labor leaders. From his earliest days as 
a union chieftain he could always swing a substantial loan 
with no other collateral than his reputation for being able 
to get “money out of the air.” 

It has been his financial acumen, above anything else, 
that explains his rapid rise to vice-president, general secre- 
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tary-treasurer, and finally president of the I.L.G.W.U., a 
post to which he was elected by acclamation in 1932. For 
when in 1926 the Communists under Foster, preferring 
“militancy” to “arbitration,” called a strike of thirty-five 
thousand workers that ended in a shattering defeat for the 
I.L.G.W.U., in wage losses of $3,500,000 and otherwise, 
the only local that was solvent was Dubinsky’s No. 10. He 
transformed it into a kind of first-aid society, helping other 
I.L.G.W.U. afiiliates to get back on their feet, to maintain 
offices and morale. He and his cutters who had supported 
the strike with funds and pickets on a “labor unity” basis, 
while condemning it as a foolhardy maneuver, became an 
anti-Communist brigade, making the rounds to steam up 
antagonism against a leadership which in their own phrase 
“had used the workers as a catspaw for Moscow politics,” 
and ousting Foster’s surrogates from positions of influence 
and trust. 

Today in his own career Dubinsky typifies the new 
“working philosophy” that is the dynamic behind the 
I.L.G.W.U. He explains it: 

As our union grew and acquired a greater measure of in- 
fluence over work-conditions we began increasingly to stress 
participation in the conduct of industry. . . . Side by side 
with our demands to the employers to assume greater respon- 
sibility for work conditions, we came to realize our own re- 
sponsibility to industry. . . . Uniformity of labor costs, equal 
opportunities in all markets, elimination of unfair practices 
. . . even the organizing of employers into trade associations 
has become an integral part of our program as a union. . . . 

When the Supreme Court nullified the NRA codes in 
1935, the LL.G.W.U., which had benefited greatly from 
the stabilizing effect of the Blue Eagle, “changed it into 
a Phoenix and then raised it from the dead.” In conjunc- 
tion with his chief lieutenant, the brainy, ebullient Isadore 
N^ler, Manager of the New York Cloak Joint Board, 
Dubinsky worked for weeks with cloak and suit employers 
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to devise an inter-industry “voluntary code,” the only one 
of its kind. It is an elaborate, delicately balanced system of 
mutual agreements that has, at its hub, a “Recovery Board” 
which enforces fair-trade practices and sponsors uniform 
labor conditions in every market. It covers all but 4 per 
cent of the entire field and has established a “Consumers 
Protection Label” sewn into 96 per cent of all women’s 
coats and suits made in the United States. 

Under Dubinsky’s leadership of labor in the nation’s 
fifth industry, with its annual production of $1,325,000,- 
000 worth of women’s wear, the I.L.G.W-U. has 8,640 
agreements with firms in the United States and Canada, 
7,320 of which are covered by contracts with 62 employ- 
ers’ associations and 1,320 by independent pacts with in- 
dividual concerns; this accomplishment is all the more 
astonishing in view of the industry’s seasonal shifts in pro- 
duction and other indigenous traits which tend toward 
general disorganization and disruption of employer-em- 
ployee relationships. 

The women’s garment trade is peculiarly sensitive to the 
cycles of climate, and in addition holiday occasions—not 
only the new Easter bonnet tradition but also school com- 
mencements, summer vacations, and all the social activity 
that reaches its apogee between Thanksgiving Day and 
New Year’s— all do their part to create peaks and valleys 
in consumer demand. The mutations of style, moreover, 
keep manufacturer, jobber, contractor in a frenzy to get 
out “the latest thing” before another “latest thing” sup- 
plants the “hot” number sponsored, as a rule, by one firm 
and quickly copied by the others. Production schedules are 
therefore apt to be more hand-to-mouth affairs than long- 
range programs. The effect of all this upon jobs is illus- 
trated by the fact that in 1935, in New York City’s cloak 
and suit branch of the industry, sixty thousand operators 
were employed during the “peak” three months and only 
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twenty thousand during the “slack” three months of the 
year. 

To the transient whims of style, as aggravated by fash- 
ion experts and advertisers, is added intense competition 
among producers, prompting them to create a vast variety 
of styles to draw outlets away from each other. They oifer 
many different “newest” things all at the same time, as if 
novelty itself were the highest good. A basic style shift 
often induces bankruptcy and widespread unemployment, 
as in the 1920’s, for example, when the popularity of the 
knee-length one-piece dress ruined many once prosperous 
blouse and skirt divisions in the trade. 

Furthermore, the jobber-contractor system, with its so- 
called “outside” shops, still hangs like a sword over the 
industry’s head.* Whereas in most industries commodity 
production is intimately linked with wholesale and retail 
distribution, in the women’s wear field manufacture is 
often divorced from merchandising. Unlike the jobber in 
other business spheres, who is merely a middleman, buying 
finished articles in large quantities and selling in small, the 
garment-trade jobber selects the fabrics, designs the fash- 
ions, and maintains showrooms, complete with more or 
less ravishing models, to display his wares to prospective 
purchasers. He assigns the mechanics of turning out his 
brassieres, or ensembles or swim-suits or whatever, to the 
contractor, providing him with the materials and specifica- 
tions, and driving sharp bargains to gain the lowest possible 
price. 

It is a process which often calls forth suicidal rivalry 
as contractors cut their profit margins to obtain the jobber’s 

• There are, of cotirse, many manufacturers who exemplify the “inside” 
system in that they themselves have styles designed, buy the raw materials, 
have the garments made up* in their own factories, and arrange for sales. 
Yet there is no Big Business in the sense of industrial concentration; the six 
largest firms tcgeriier employ but 3.7 of the workers. On the other hand, 
contracting shops atxount for 25 per cent of the total output in cotton 
dresse^ 50 per cent in infants’ and children’s wear, 54.7 per cent in cloaks 
and suit^ and 71 per cent in sOk dresses. 
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patronage and to keep it. Wages, which comprise only 15 
per cent of total production costs, are constantly “chipped 
at” to reduce the contractor’s overhead and to improve his 
competing position. 

The I.L.G.W.U. has checked this “jungle” competition 
to an appreciable extent by stipulating in its contracts that 
the jobber, instead of shopping around all over the place, 
may use only as many contractors as he may legitimately 
require and may not dispense with their services in an 
“indiscriminate” manner or otherwise indulge in “unfair 
trade practices.” By means of this and similar devices the 
union cooperates constantly with employers to police an 
anarchic industry, trying— among other things— to prevent 
style piracy, a prevalent evil, by joining with the Fashion 
Originators’ Guild to discover and penalize offenders who 
copy designs that others have paid large fees to procure. 

If a contractor should attempt to “run away from the 
union” and set up shop in some remote New England ham- 
let, for example, where he can obtain $4.00 and $5.00 
a week labor,* I.L.G.W.U. organizers pursue him like 
a nemesis, spending much time and money and energy 
to bring him to terms since “the unionized shop owner 
finds it impossible to compete with the chiseler who pays 
a pauper’s wage.” When in 1935 the Blue Dale Dress 
Company moved its plant from New York City to evade 
union wage scales in violation of its agreement with the 
I.L.G.W.U., the latter sued and the New York State Su- 
preme Court upheld its contention that this firm was le- 
gally and morally bound to return to Manhattan. Justice 
McCook, who rendered the decision, affirmed that “the 
logic of the situation calls for application of strong meas- 
ures” when unscrupulous employers are tempted “to play 
one community off against another,” 

At present, out of a maximum potential membership of 

* Before the Federal Wages and Hour Act became effective. 
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345,000 in the United States and Canada, the I.L.G.W.U. 
now has 262,000 members, divided as follows: 


Average Number of 

Fer Cent Unionized Branch of Industry * W or hers per Shop 


90 

Blouses 

28.5 

80 

Children’s Outerwear 

35.0 

97 

Coats, Suits, and Separate Skirts 

19.0 

95 

Dresses 

37.8 

97 

Corsets and Allied Garments 

64.9 

80 

Infants’ Wear 

25-3 

50 

Knitted Outerwear 

48.8 

50 

Knitted Underwear 

187.8 

75 

Underwear and Nightwear 

47-7 

40 

Cotton Garments 

128.4 

At Dubinsky’s insistence, fifteen certified 

public ac- 


countants travel the year round out of national headquar- 
ters, going from local to local in fifty-two cities and towns 
to keep track of just where the dues money goes and 
why, and otherwise to improve the quality of the union’s 
arithmetic. 

Work or no work, dues have to be paid. And except for 
4 per cent in mining districts where the traditions of the 
check-oif are tenacious, all International members pay on 
a voluntary basis, a technique employed to stress the idea 
that “it’s up to them” to share in the burdens and benefits 
of the union. And to increase further their sense of per- 
sonal participation, the International’s press is edited to 
and for them by the brilliant union publicist Max D. 
Danish, who has largely helped to mold the favorable pub- 
lic opinion the union now enjoys. 

The official bi-monthly. Justice^ printed in English, is 
read by 170,000 members who subscribe to it in preference 
to other language publications such as the Yiddish journal 
Gerechugkeit, read by 35,000, the Italian Giustizia with a 

• About 73.2 of the entire indnstry is located in New York State, chiefly 
in New York Oty; 4.3 in Hiinois, mainly in Chicago; 4,5 in Pennsylvania; 
and the remaining i8*o is scattered widely among 38 other states. 
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circulation of 45,000, and a Spanish and French edition of 
Justice read by 10,000 apiece. 

The I.L.G.W.U.’s racial composition is of course con- 
stantly changing, and in many respects it records the suc- 
ceeding waves of immigration to the United States with 
the accuracy of a hydrographic chart. It was mainly Jewish 
in 1900*; but in that year began the large influx of Italians 
into the industry. Within a decade they had formed their 
powerful Dressmakers Local No. 89, choosing that num- 
ber in memory of 1789, year of the French Revolution, 
and adopting as their slogan fane e Rose (“Bread and 
Roses”) to signify they would not be satisfied with 
“crumbs from the loaf” but would also insist upon “hberty 
and leisure” as well. They are currently led by Luigi An- 
tonini, vice-president of the International, a robust, pic- 
turesque figure in flowing black tie, black hat, and ample 
Capuan cloak. He is an ardent anti-Fascist with a gift for 
polemics and realpoUtik, and has been chairman of New 
York State’s American Labor party since its founding in 
1936. 

Today in New York City’s dress trade men and women 
of Italian descent comprise 5 1 per cent of the labor force, 
while Jews are but 32 per cent, Negroes 5 per cent, Span- 
iards and Latin-Americans 2 Vi per cent; and the remain- 
ing 9 14 per cent presents the apotheosis of the “melting 
pot” and contains, among others, Irish, Turks, Germans, 
Poles, Hindus, Armenians, Chinese, and French. In San 
Francisco, in a similar dressmaking group, Spanish- Ameri- 
cans form 27.2 per cent, Italians 20.2 per cent, Russians 
17.4 per cent, and Jews but 10.2 per cent. In the smaller 
communities I.L.G.W.U. members are almost exclusively 
native-born whites, many of them of the fourth and fifth 
generation, and quite a few of them people who have lost 
their own farms or stores. 

To preserve its unity of purpose amid all this ethnic di- 

* Today it is 75 per cent non-JewisiL 
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versity the International spends a great deal of its time and 
energy in “extra-curricular” activities that tend to make 
its own brand of unionism less a bargaining agency than a 
“way of life.” 

Its educational department, for example, with its cul- 
tural and recreational divisions, is far and away the best 
of its kind in the United States. It is the pet project of the 
thoughtful, handsome Julius Hochman, a vice-president of 
the International, who assures this enterprise of its funds. 

Under the exceptionally able and imaginative direction 
of Mark Starr, veteran of the British Labor movement, and 
Fannia M. Cohn, famed anti-sweatshop crusader, the de- 
partment conducts study classes in English, Public Speak- 
ing, Parliamentary Law, American History, Labor Prob- 
lems, Training for Union Service, and Current Events. 
Lecturers of national repute address its forums. It has a 
varied athletic program of baseball, basketball, bowling, 
and soccer with teams drawn from all of its affiliated locals. 
It gives instruction in music and has set up forty of its 
own bands, orchestras, and choral societies. It teaches danc- 
ing, “tap,” “ballroom,” and “interpretative.” It presents 
operas like Aida with its own cast. It gives free showings 
to members of movies like “Zola,” the French “Carnival 
in Flanders,” the Russian “Baltic Deputy.” On its own 
Labor Stage in New York City it produces plays like John 
' Wexley’s Steel and musical revues like the very successful 
Pins and Needles. It arranges exhibits for the paintings of 
both WPA and private artists. It schedules picnics and 
oumgs and hikes in the cotmtry for members and their 
children, and dances in the winter for adults only. Its 
“handbooks” and manuals of union tactics and songs have 
been adopted, with slight changes, by the newer unions 
in motors, rubber, steel. It grants scholarships to promising 
students at Bryn Mawr, at the University of Wisconsin. 

The International also concerns itself with the physical 
well-being of its members. In 1913 it organized the Union 
Health Center in New York City, the biggest clinic of its 
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sort in the country, staffed by sixteen doctors and four 
dentists. Some of them, like Dr. George M. Price, Di- 
rector, have done notable research on the relation of work- 
ing conditions to the chief ailments of women’s wear 
workers: tuberculosis, defective eyesight, blood infections, 
and nervous strain resulting from the effort to keep pace 
with the new “speed-up” devices such as snap-fastening 
and blind-stitching machines. About ninety thousand 
I.L.G.W.U. members use the Union Health Clinic an- 
nually for everything from curing a cold to getting a 
cardiograph, and receive excellent medical care at about 
one-quarter of the cost* elsewhere, since the union under- 
writes whatever budget the Health Center needs. 

Some years ago the International invested $500,000 
in the thousand-acre estate of a New York multi- 
millionaire in the Pocono Hills, Forest Park, Pennsylvania. 
The union has transformed this property into a vacation 
re^rt for its members and the members of other labor 
groups. The main buildings and adjoining cottages accom- 
modate one thousand guests. For $19.00 a week, and a 
union card, it is possible to spend as much time as one 
pleases at this “Unity House,” play tennis, go boating, 
swim, ride horseback, and so on; rooms are on the luxurious 
side and the food of a quality rarely encountered for 
$19.00 a week. 

In addition to “taking care of its own,” the International 
—under Dubinsky— has evolved the outlook that labor, in- 
stead of being at any time an object of charity, should 
stand on its own feet^ be able to contribute to the welfare 
of others, thus increasing its own self-respect and fulfilling 
its obligations to the community at large. Hence, among 
I.L.G.W.U. disbursements are such items as “American 
Red Cross for Drought and Flood Victims, $10,000”; an 
annual contribution of $10,000 to the Los Angeles Sani- 
tarium in addition to the construction of the HiUquit 
Memorial Hospital for its own afflicted members on the 

• They pay 5a cents for a general examination. 
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sanitarium grounds in Duarte, California; and among its 
investments are $100,000 worth of bonds in New York’s 
World’s Fair Corporation to help underwrite this en- 
terprise. 

In the present A. F. of L.-C.I.O. war the International 
has lined up with the latter and contributed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to C.I.O. drives in textiles and steel. 
Yet Dubinsky, as spokesman for his union, wants harmony, 
the sooner the better, and he has waved the olive branch 
on every possible occasion. A stout barrel-chested man, 
less than five feet six inches in height, with sharp brown 
eyes, black hair whitening at the temples, and a brisk 
nervous manner, Dubinsky has pounded the table and 
champed his cigar at a score of conferences looking toward 
labor peace, insisting that if “the will to peace really exists, 
the way can be readily found.” 

For he believes that only a unified labor movement can 
help to create that new political alignment which will 
carry forward the implications of the New Deal. Any 
such party, he afiirms, must be built up “from the grass 
roots of a state-wide basis first.” It must not be a strictly 
“labor” or class party, but must make “ample room for 
all liberal and progressive groups, wage-earners along with 
white collar people of our middle classes and . . . all other 
gainfully employed citizens ... to achieve a common 
program for the rational production and distribution of 
our national wealth.” 

Yet he is daily working to achieve a united labor move- 
ment for what is perhaps a more immediately important 
reason. He is convinced that the “wide participation in 
the aims and objectives of industry by responsible, con- 
structive unions” alone can insure greater stability to 
American society as it moves inexorably toward a future 
“democratic collectivism” which, he thinks, may even 
“place the unions in a position of leadership alongside of 
management,” with government helping bom. 
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D espite the increasing competition of pipe-lines, 
trucks, buses, passenger cars, and planes, along 
with the more traditional boats and barges, our 
railroads remain the key industry in the American system 
of transport. Their grand total capitalization amounts to 
$18,885,941,857— a legendary sum still needing an Ein- 
stein with the hands of a Gargantua to squeeze out the 
water. In 1936-37 such carriers employed about a million 
men and paid out nearly two billions in wages and salaries. 
And during the past few years, while the C.I.O.’s strong 
surges toward industrial unionism continue to inspire furi- 
ous controversy about the “labor problem,” the union- 
management relations of our railroads have been constantly 
held up as an ideal toward which other unions and other 
management might well aspire. 

The situation is not without irony. Some fifty years ago 
when Gould and Vanderbilt were dealing in railroads and 
Rockefeller, was turning their secret rebates into a formida- 
ble racket, the New York Times, in a single issue of July 
26, 1877, referred to striking engineers, firemen, brake- 
men, and others as “hoodlums, rabble, bummers, looters, 
blacklegs, thieves, tramps, ruffians, incendiaries, enemies of 
society, brigands, rapscallions, riff raff, felons and idiots.” 

They were, of course, nothing of the kind. They were 
simply workers who wanted to earn enough to keep them- 
selves and their families in food, shelter, and clothing. 
They also wanted to retain, without the retaliations of 
blacklisting, their feeble and feckless organizations which 
then were not even trade unions, in the sense that they 
sought or practiced collective bargaining, but were merely 
mutual insurance and fraternal groups. For during the last 
half of the nineteenth century railroading as an occupation 
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held such high hazards that insurance companies refused 
to consider men in the engine cab, or atop the freight 
cars, or in the yard, as “acceptable risks.” To safeguard 
the welfare of their families in case of injury or death, such 
workers formed their own “Brotherhoods” and “Orders” 
as insurance benefit societies to which they regularly paid 
“premiums” while other unionists in other spheres paid 
“dues.” 

In March of 1S63, for example, twelve locomotive en- 
gineers, meeting in Detroit, between runs that were con- 
stantly extending beyond the confines of Michigan, 
founded Division No. i of the Brotherhood of the Foot- 
board.* They were, at that time, primarily interested in 
shortening their unduly long hours at the throttle, the re- 
sult of the fusing of separate roads into “trunk” lines; yet 
as soon as their organization got under way their thoughts 
turned toward “post-mortem security” and within four 
years the Brotherhood established its subsidiary. The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Association, which enabled Brother- 
hood members to carry life and accident indemnity insur- 
ance, chief reason for the society’s quick growth. Similarly 
in 1868 half a dozen conductors of the Illinois Central 
formed in Chicago the union now known as the Order of 
Railway Conductors, which in its origins had the object 
of furnishing “material aid . . . from a fund attained 
upon the assessment plan, to disabled members . . . and 
their widows, children and heirs.” In 1873 the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firement grew out of a meeting of 
eleven furnace-feeders who had gathered in an old shed in 
Port Jervis, New York, to discuss the collection of funds 
for the family of a colleague killed the day before in a 
boiler explosion on the Erie Railroad. Among their num- 

* Tht name was latex changed to the current Grand International Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

tThe prfisent- 4 ay ‘‘and Enginemen” was tacked on in 1906 to recognize 
the many members who upon graduation to engineering posts nevertheless 
preferred to retain affliation with the Firemen. 
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ber was an earnest cracker-barrel philosopher named 
Joshua A. Leach. He used the occasion to impress upon 
his associates the need for arranging mutual protection 
against the dangers of their calling. He pointed out 
that voluntary contributions were, at best, inadequate 
and pitifully small and that they furthermore tended to 
fluctuate in amount because of unemployment, perhaps, 
or the deceased’s lack of popularity. In this respect, Leach 
held that a dead man’s wife and children should not be 
penalized for his failure to be a good mixer. He convinced 
his auditors and prodded them to action until from this 
Port Jervis group stemmed the first Lodge of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Firemen which within a year held its 
first national convention attended by delegates from twelve 
branches in five states: New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Indiana. , 

Similar circumstances accompanied the birth of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen of the Western Hemi- 
sphere (changed in 1899 Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen) when eight yard and train employees of the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad met in a caboose on a sum- 
mer evening in 1883 over their corn-cobs and beer de- 
cided to create a benefit society that would pay $7.50 a 
week to members who became sick or were injured in the 
course of duty. They were promptly joined by a like- 
minded group from Oneonta, New York. Like its prede- 
cessors, this “union” of the Trainmen was more concerned, 
in its first years, with insurance than with independence on 
the job. It soon started to develop a legal-reserve-plan insur- 
ance business, embracing not only total and permanent 
disability but also straight life and endowment policies. 

Significantly, the constitutions of the early transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods— now the “Big Four”— contained no 
clause calling for collective bargaining, no mention of de- 
mands for improved working conditions, nothing indeed 
save pious aspirations toward raising the social, moral, and 
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intellectual standards of their membership, and equally 
pious hopes that harmony and amity would mark all deal- 
ing between their employers and themselves. In such char- 
ters the details of the insurance features alone were paid 
the compliment of definite phrasing. 

Yet even such perquisites to family welfare and self- 
respect were denied to their employees by the railroad 
dynasts of that day, who feared that the Brotherhoods, 
despite their timidity, might yet conceal the germs of a 
genuine wages-and-hours unionism. The railroad magnates 
were probably the most anti-social, irresponsible crew ever 
to appear on the American scene, their archetype Gould 
boasting that “I can hire one half the working class to kill 
the other half.” 

These Fisks and Cookes and Goulds and Vanderbilts 
were “promoters” in the worse sense of the term. They 
were committed to the doctrine that labor is less the energy 
of human beings applied to the creation of wealth, than a 
commodity, its price to be fixed purely by the current 
speculative needs of proprietors. Their roads were not 
built so much as swindled and bribed into being by means 
of fake companies, fake bonds, even fake fraud. Their 
dividends, paid on monstrously inflated stock, were still 
continued in the midst of the panic which their devious 
financial maneuvers helped largely to fasten on the coun- 
try in the decade 1875-85. 

In 1877 they discovered that, in order to maintain their 
credit and to keep up dividend payments threatened by 
their own excesses of paper manipulation, they had to 
lower expenses. Then, as now, labor comprised about 63 
per cent of operating costs. Hence in June and July of 
1877, the Pennsylvania, the New York Central and Hud- 
son, the Erie, the Michigan and Southern, and other lines 
announced a 10 per cent wage cut, a policy which, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, affected all wages of more than $1.00 
a day. 
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Such slashes were the signal for spontaneous strikes that 
ricocheted like a crazy billiard bail over the surface of 
the country, sweeping west from the Atlantic Seaboard to 
Illinois, and thence south to Missouri, ending finally in 
California. At railroad termini in thirty cities and towns 
locomotives were silenced and train movements stopped. 

As a whole the populace was at first on the side of the 
strikers. Almost everyone had been mulcted, one way or 
another, by the railroad buccaneers. Western settlers had 
found the choicer acres preempted by railroads which 
through government grants had acquired “right of way” 
over 312,000 square i^es of land— an area three times the 
size of the six New England states. Farmers had been com- 
pelled to fork over “all the traffic will bear” rates for haul- 
ing their grain, their livestock, their dairy products. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers had also been forced to pay 
through the nose for shipping their goods. The widows 
and orphans and other small investors had seen their in- 
vestments crumble after the appearance of new shares cre- 
ated through a pen stroke. Even the militia summoned by 
West Virginia’s Governor Matthews to put down disorder 
along the B. & O. line refused, after a first short skirmish, 
to fire upon the strikers, mingling with them instead. 

In its edition of July 22, 1877, the Baltimore Sun edi- 
torialized: 

There is no disguising the fact that the strikers in all their 
lawful acts have the fullest sympathy of the community. The 
10 per cent reduction after two previous reductions was ill- 
advised. The company for years has boasted of its great earn- 
ings and paid enormous dividends. All that it could save of 
the reduction upon the wages of the 300 men, averaging 
about $6.00 a week, would be less than $10,000 a year. . . . 
The losses of the company [on account of the strike] have 
been estimated at $100,000. The firemen have evidently 
worked hard and suffered much on very small pay. They are 
chiefly old employees, married, and having families. . . . 
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The more intelligent seem content to appeal to the public, 
and ask if wages that do not now permit over $5.00 to go to 
. , . a family are more than sufficient as a remuneration for 
experienced labor, full of danger and responsibility. The 
singular part of the disturbance is in the very active part taken 
by the women, who are the wives and mothers of the fire- 
men. They look famished and wild, and declare for starvation 
rather than have their people work for reduced wages. Better 
to starve outright, say they, than to die by slow starvation. 

It was only when Federal troops, called out for the first 
time in American history to settle a labor dispute, were 
kept moving in trains along the B. & O. route that “law 
and order” was at last restored— by the expedient of firing 
volleys into crowds of strikers and sympathizers, at various 
station stops, killing and wounding an undetermined num- 
ber.* 

In Pittsburgh the slaughter became a summer’s blood 
bath. Since local militia tended to fraternize with the 
workers. Governor Hartranft imported a thousand Phila- 
delphia Hussars, very proud of their uniforms, to help the 
Pennsylvania Railroad “clean out” the Smoky City. The 
resentment of strikers against wage cuts had acted like a 
percussion cap, setting off the pent-up fury of the hungry 
and homeless against panic conditions and causing them to 
riot and loot. When the Hussars arrived on their special 
trains they were met by hostile crowds which surrounded 
the company roundhouse and rammed an oil-soaked flam- 
ing box-car into it. The besieged militia had to shoot their 
way out, killing twenty-one, wounding twenty-nine, 
among them women and children, and losing several of 
their own number. 

Elsewhere similar scenes of violence occurred as the 
ordnance and rifles of Federal troops and militia, aided 
often by v^ilantes, “shot the strike to pieces.” The work- 

^ It is a matter of record, however, that in Reading, Pennsylvania, on 
the night of July 23, ten people were killed and forty wounded by the 
soldiers. 
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ers were starved into impotence and raikoad magnates 
steadily refused to meet with their leaders and talk. To- 
ward the end of July, when the blockade in the East and 
Mid-West had rendered the tie-up of rail traffic almost 
complete, and railroad boards of directors were beginning 
to think they might have to negotiate or give way a little, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the United States, saved 
them the humiliation. He decided that interference with 
train movements was not only an assault upon property 
rights but also rebellion against the national government. 
He stated his intention of declaring martial law and send- 
ing soldiers to every strike center. His threat did much 
to dishearten the workers, awed by the prospect of try^ing 
to fight what would have been practically the entire United 
States army, with its artillery, and its Gatling guns. 
His pronouncement, climaxing other difficulties, was the 
coup de grace to the body of their morale. By August 
America’s first great general strike movement had col- 
lapsed, amid press shudderings that the tactics of the Paris 
Commune had been transferred to the land of opportunity 
by wild-eyed and dirty foreigners who failed to appreciate, 
in the words of the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, that 
“persons have the i%ht to work when or where they please, 
as long as they please, and for what they please, and any 
attempt to infringe upon this right and to put good work- 
men on a level with poor worfanen— any such attempt to 
regiment labor is preposterous.” 

For a time the railroad owners, the “James Boys in 
frock coats,” walked in fear and trembling. They had 
been thoroughly frightened and still anticipated repercus- 
sions, perhaps a new upsurge of revolt. When nothing 
happened, and when the mutterings of the beaten multi- 
tude subsided, they began to persuade legislatures to ap- 
propriate tax-payers’ money for building state armories 
where, it was hoped. National Guardsmen could be trained 
to put down “labor violence” with more dispatch and 
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better discipline than they had previously displayed. The 
railroad captains also hired detectives to ferret out the 
ringleaders of the strike movement in order that they might 
be discharged, blacklisted, prosecuted for “malicious con- 
spiracy”; while thousands of the rank and file, before they 
were allowed to resume their jobs, had to pledge that they 
would never again look at a labor union, including even 
the innocuous Brotherhoods, and of course the secret, and 
until then scarcely known Kmights of Labor, which in 
many places had been the spearhead for strike action. 

In 1894, moreover, after seventeen years of comparative 
peace, the great Pullman strike obliquely enabled railroad 
officials in particular, and employers in general, to test on 
a large scale an anti-labor weapon more potent by far than 
blacklist or troops; namely, the blanket or “omnibus” 
injunction. 

In 1 8 80, in Pullman, Illinois, just south of Chicago, 
George M. Pullman, inventor of “comfort cars,” had been 
inspired by Eirupp in Germany and Sir Titus Salt in Eng- 
land to establish a “model town,” a home-and-work center 
for turning out his “traveling palaces.” The pamphlet. The 
Story of Pullman, prepared by a public relations staff, de- 
scribed this community as surrounded by “bright beds of 
flowers, and green velvety stretches of lawn, shaded with 
trees, dotted with parks, and pretty water vistas and 
glimpses here and there of artistic sweeps of landscape 
gardening ... a town, in a word, where all that is ugly 
and discordant and demoralizing is eliminated and all that 
which inspires self-respect is generously provided.” It was, 
in short, a utopia which “has illustrated the helpful combi- 
nation of Capital and Labor without strife or stultification.” 

The facts, however, hardly coincided with this adver- 
tising writer’s idyll. Many of the five thousand workers 
employed by the Pullman Company to make and repair 
its cars which were used on about three-quarters of the 
nation’s railway lines, claimed that the “flower beds” and 
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the “artistic sweep of landscape gardening” did more to 
impress visitors than assist their own comfort. As in coal- 
mining communities, the “company” owned all property, 
not only the foundry and steel mill and factory but also 
the streets and the public utilities and the dwellings of the 
workers. “Living on each other’s laps” in tenements that 
had no bathtubs and one faucet to every five families, they 
had to pay rent to their employer who was also their land- 
lord, and at rates 25 per cent higher than for virtually 
identical accommodations in nearby Kensington. They had 
further to buy his gas and his water, place their savings 
in his bank, use his library at 25 cents per month, and also 
consult his physicians who were myopic to any “large” 
compensation claims for injury or death from work at 
Pullman lathe or forge. 

In addition, Mr. Pullman’s hostility toward unionism 
was akin to the righteous rage of that medieval baron when 
the commoner suggested that serfs were also people. Yet 
despite this atmosphere of antagonism nineteen locals of 
the American Railway Union had been quietly organized 
among 3,700 Pullman workers, an immediate result of 
wage cuts ranging from 25 to 40 per cent between Sep- 
tember, 1893, and May i, 1894. Whereas in the preceding 
year adverse conditions had caused all but 900 of them 
to be laid off, they realized that business was beginning 
to pick up again and that their decreased incomes repre- 
sented the company’s effort to equate its losses by “taking 
it out of their hides” now that more employment had come 
again and orders were piling up. They were further an- 
gered by the fact that, even in the depths of the depression 
when 75 per cent of their number were virtually without 
income, Pullman had continued to pay 8 per cent dividends 
on watered stock that in 1 894 reached a total capitalization 
of $36,000,000; and that during the whole retrenchment 
program no company officer, superintendent, or manager 
had had his salary reduced. 
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They were aroused even more perhaps by the inability 
of Pullman, employer, to identify himself with Pullman, 
landlord, who refused to lower rents despite the 25 to 40 
per cent diminution in income that Pullman, employer, 
had decreed for his “one big happy family.” His workers, 
living always on subsistence margins, began to starve with 
their wives and children, and the aesthetics of their en- 
vironment did little to allay the pangs of hunger. 

In denouncing the “inhumanity” of this kind of wage- 
cutting program the Reverend W. H. Carwardine, for two 
years minister of the Pullman Methodist-Episcopal Church, 
pointed out that, imder this regimen, 

. . . after deducting rent the men invariably had only from 
one to six dollars or so on which to live for two weeks. One 
man has a pay-check in his possession of two cents after pay- 
mg rent. He has never cashed it, preferring to keep it as a 
memento. He has it framed. Another I saw the other day, for 
seven cents. It was dated September, ’93. The man had worked 
as a skilled mechanic at ten hours a day for twelve days, and 
earned $9.07. He keeps a widowed mother, and pays the rent, 
to $9.00. The seven cents was his, but he never claimed it, 
the house being in his name. His half month’s rent amounted 

In May of 1894, after a winter of deprivation, a griev- 
ance committee of workers conferred with Mr. Pullman. 
He pleaded poverty, insisted that philanthropy, rather 
than hard-headed business considerations, had induced him 
to cut wages, just to keep going, give the men something, 
and perhaps enable him to compete for new contracts. It 
was an argument which would have been more convincing 
if the company’s surplus of $4,006,448 hadn’t been so 
well known; and if the advantages of keeping his equip- 
ment in good condition, to forestall depreciation, hadn’t 
been so obvious; and if the upswing in his own orders 
hadn’t been so widely advertised. 

Nevertheless, the workers— upon his assurance that cer- 
tain complaints (excluding the question of rent reduction; 
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he couldn’t go into that) would be investigated further- 
retired with the feeling that maybe the “Big Boss” was 
right, and things were bad and just couldn’t be helped, 
and they would have to take their medicine until times 
improved. 

Their philosophic resignation was shattered, however, 
when within forty-eight hours of this interview three mov- 
ing spirits of the grievance committee were laid oif, for 
no reason other than their daring to cite troubles in para- 
dise, and despite Mr. Pullman’s personal pledge that none 
of the grievance committee would be “discriminated 
against in any way.” The violation of this promise in a 
few hours accomplished what months of suffering and 
hardship had failed to do. The workers called a strike, a 
decision quickened by local officers of the American Rail- 
way Union who in turn looked toward their national lead- 
ers for aid and guidance. 

Unique among the period’s labor groups, the American 
Railway Union was a precursor of the vertical, as against 
the cr^t, style of organization, profiting by the “One Big 
Union” mistakes of the Knights of Labor. The A.R.U. 
had been founded on June 20, 1893, by Eugene Victor 
Debs, who in his later years was to become the most wor- 
shiped and vilified exponent of an “Americanized” So- 
cialism in the United States. A tall gaunt man, with a 
Uterary turn of mind, an altruist who was practically am- 
bitious for the welfare of others, he was born in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, the son of Alsatian immigrants of excep- 
tional culture. Despite his own desire for b^etter education, 
he had to start work at fourteen, scraped paint from rail- 
road cars, tried his hand at clerking in a grocery store, 
only to return to the yards where at twenty he was elected 
secretary of the local lodge of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen. In 1880 he was named national secretary- 
treasurer of the Brotherhood and within twelve years built 
it up from near bankruptcy into a flourishing concern. At 
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thirty-four he was acclaimed a great success, his future was 
secure in the labor world, he “had everything.” Yet in 
1892 he resigned his $4,000 a year post with the Brother- 
hood in protest against its refusal to support the strike of 
the Switchmen’s Union in Buffalo early that year. To Debs 
this lack of cooperation among railroad workers as epito- 
mized by the Brotherhood’s behavior was not only ethi- 
cally monstrous but in the long run a form of hara-kiri. 

He had for years preached federation of existing rail- 
road unions to prevent their “scabbing” upon each other 
and upon unorganized workers, and to achieve solidarity 
in aim and action. Finally he was convinced that his own 
Brotherhood, like that of the three others, concerned itself 
overmuch with high dues for insurance benefits and with 
ceremonials and mystic hand-clasps, and not enough with 
concrete measures to improve the status of railroad labor, 
whether of high or low degree, whether on trains, in the 
yards, or along the “right-of-way.” After many wrestlings 
with the angel of his doubts, he decided to dedicate him- 
self to the mission of uniting railroad men into a single, 
all-embracing union, a goal toward which he was inexora- 
bly urged by his own wide reading, his observations, and 
the inner springs of his personality. Gentle in manner, with 
a deep compassion for the lowly, he attracted people by 
his eloquence and his nobility of character. He was, in- 
deed, the most trusted and most popular labor leader in 
the Urxited States when in 1 893 he launched his American 
Railway Union, for the presidency of which he received 
$75.00 a month when he got it. 

The astonishing growth of the American Railway Union 
was among the most discussed phenomena of the day and 
derived jointly from the industrial method of organization 
and the admiration and affection in which Debs was held. 
Moreover, his sure-handed guidance of the spontaneous 
strike against James J. Hill’s Great Northern in April, 
1894, had ma^iified Ae importance of his new organiza- 
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tion. Within eleven months it had estabhshed 465 different 
lodges, with a total enrollment of 150,000 as compared 
with all four of the Brotherhoods which together had 
about 140,000, the American Federation of Labor which 
had then about 275,000, and the declining Knights of 
Labor which claimed about 168,000 after anywhere from 
a dozen to twenty-five years of organizational activity on 
the part of each of them. Assailed by both business and 
labor organs for his temerity and his crazy notions, Debs 
—in accord with the principles of industrial unionism- 
had chartered branches among Pullman employees who, 
technically, were not railroad workers although they did 
manufacture and repair Pullman cars and also refurbished 
the rolling stock of other firms. 

The leaders of the Pullman locals of the American Rail- 
way Union had often beseeched Debs and his lieutenant, 
George W. Howard, to call them out on strike to remedy 
intolerable abuses. Yet Debs, with the pragmatism of a 
working idealist, wanted to delay any such maneuver until 
the American Railway Union was older, more experienced, 
more powerful. 

The Pullman workers, however, dumped their walkout 
into his lap. Almost before Debs knew what was happen- 
ing they had set up their Central Strike Committee, sta- 
tioned a cordon of pickets to guard company property, 
warned against violence, asked the company to negotiate 
and iron out grievances, and had received the now classic 
response of the obdurate employer, “There is nothing to 
arbitrate.” Debs felt that, despite the unpromising situation 
—for the strike could not have come at a worse time, with 
the slack employment in the Pullman shops— he cohldn’t 
let the workers down. He and Howard assumed command, 
issued orders that the American Railway Union’s policy 
of moderation and conciliation must be followed at all 
hazards, and assessed members of the union 3 cents a day 
toward support of the Pullman employees. In line with 
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the pacific spirit of the American Railway Union’s consti- 
tution— “differences . . . adjusted, harmonious relations 
. . . maintained” without the necessity for “strike and 
lockout, boycott or blacklist”— Debs refused to sanction 
sympathetic strikes planned in other Pullman plants in St. 
Louis, Missouri; Wilmington, Delaware; Ludlow, Ken- 
tucky. For three weeks nothing very much transpired at 
Pullman, Illinois. The workers were passive, sent their 
delegates to request the company to arbitrate. The com- 
pany, in turn, through its vice-president Wickes, denied 
that any part of its industrial relations needed discussion, 
either between workers and company officers, or by “out- 
side parties” that were offering their services to settle the 
dispute. 

Finally, as a last resort to force Pullman into a gesture 
of mediation, the American Railway Union on June 21, 
1894, ordered its members not to handle Pullman cars if 
the company after five days contmued to spurn the work- 
ers’ attempts to arbitrate. 

The ultimatum had no effect on the company and on 
June 26 the boycott began. 

Whereas the boycott involved the railroads only indi- 
rectly, the Pullman Company promptly found an ardent 
ally in the General Managers Association, an unincorpo- 
rated body formed to study traffic and other problems 
and drawn from the executives of twenty-four railroads 
with termini in Chicago. These men controlled 40,000 
mUes of road, 220,000 employees, and two billion dollars. 
The very day that Pullman cars became “untouchables” 
the Association ordered the immediate discharge of any 
worker who refused to switch them, an act which trans- 
formed the boycott into a strike; every time a switchman 
was fired for “cutting out” a Pullman car, his colleagues 
on the crew would quit in protest, until within four days 
ail “Pullmans” were “dead” in Chicago and eleven r ail - 
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road lines were at a standstill as the result of ancillary- 
walkouts. 

At this juncture, Debs made his famous appeal to “The 
Railway Employes of America” saying that “the strug- 
gle .. . has developed into a contest between the pro- 
ducing classes and the money power of the country. We 
stand upon the ground that the workingmen are entitled 
to a just proportion of the proceeds of their labor. This 
the Pullman Company denied them. . . .” He pointed out 
that “the fight was between the American Railway Union 
and the Pullman Company” until “the railway corpora- 
tions, through the General Managers Association, came to 
the rescue [of Pullman] and in a series of whereases de- 
clared to the world that they would go into partnership 
with Pullman, so to speak, and stand by him in . . . starv- 
ing his employes to death. . . 

He further insisted that the strikers remain passive in 
their resistance, and refrain from any word or deed that 
could be construed as a threat to property. At first they 
obeyed this fiat with the discipline of a Prussian regiment. 
The Association and Pullman soon perceived that such 
pacific measures would probably insure a victory for Debs, 
and the American Railway Union. They therefore im- 
ported two thousand strikebreakers from Canada, in- 
structed them to rip up tracks, and destroy signal towers, 
while secret agents provocateurs set fire to freight cars 
marooned on Chicago sidings. All this enabled the Asso- 
ciation to accuse the strikers of violence and arson. Since 
such tactics failed to whip up enough public frenzy, the 
Association resorted to its most cunning move. It caused 
strikebreakers to attach mail cars to trains made up ex- 
clusively of Pullmans, in order to place the strikers in the 
position of interfering with the United States mails. 
Naturally, when the strikers “cut out” Pullmans they at the 
same time hampered the movement of the mails. 

In this respect the Association outsmarted Debs; it soon 
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wept in anguish over the desecration of this Holy of 
Holies, the conveyance of maUs, and its lamentations were 
echoed in the press which praised the Association’s appeal 
to Attorney-General Olney for 3,400 deputies who were 
sworn in by U. S. Marshal Arnold. They were chosen, 
these deputies, by a man named Egan, publicity director 
for the Association, and were paid by the Association, 
thus performing the dual function of government officials 
and agents of private enterprise. They had a few minor 
clashes with groups of strikers, stones were hurled, bricks 
heaved, and names called, and no real damage was done, 
except that on one occasion Marshal Arnold himself was 
pleasantly rolled in the dust. 

The Association, however, seized upon his discomfiture 
as proof that “uncontrollable outbreaks of violence” had 
occurred, and wired President Cleveland for Federal 
troops. In violation of all existing law relating to the sep- 
aration of state and Federal powers, Cleveland on July 4 
commanded four companies of the Fifteenth U.S. Infantry 
to march to Chicago. Governor John P. Altgeld of Ill- 
inois, as soon as he learned that Federal troops had been 
ordered to “occupy” Chicago, protested to President 
Cleveland: 

I am advised that you have ordered Federal troops to go 
into service in the State of Illinois. Surely the facts have not 
been correctly presented to you in this case ... or you 
would not have taken this step, for it is entirely unnecessary, 
and, it seems to me, unjustifiable. , . . Local officials have 
been able to handle the situation. . . . The Federal govern- 
ment has been applied to by men who had political and selfish 
motives for wanting to ignore the State government. At pres- 
ent some of our railroads are paralyzed, not by reason of ob- 
stractions, but because they cannot get men to operate their 
trains. . . . The newspapers’ accounts have in many cases 
been pure fabrications. . . , You have been imposed on in 
this matter, but, even if, by a forced construction, it were 
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held that the conditions here came within the letter of the 
statute, then I submit that local self-government is a funda- 
mental principle of our Constitution. ... As Governor of 
the State of Illinois, I protest against this, and ask the imme- 
diate withdrawal of Federal troops from active duty in this 
State. 

A short exchange of telegrams between the President 
and the Governor ended in the former’s triumph, to the 
delight of all the “respectable portions” of society who 
looked upon Altgeld as the spawn of Satan since he had, 
in the preceding year, pardoned three anarchists, Neebe, 
Schwab, and Fielden, who had been imprisoned for alleged 
complicity in the Haymarket Bomb. j!Gsociation members 
were particularly pleased because they had been fearful 
that Altgeld would station state militia around their prop- 
erty to protect it even from the maraudings of their own 
strikebreakers— which was the last thing they wanted. 

The Association was pleased with itself for other rea- 
sons; for when on July 6 Federal troops began to move 
trains crammed with Swift and Company meats from the 
Union Stock Yards, violence, genuine and grim, flared 
up with a frenzy long suppressed. Men who, aching in 
head and heart over the plight of their famished families, 
had yet tried to remain loyal to “Gene’s” preachments of 
peace, with the appearance of the regulars could stand it 
no longer and ran amok. In response to the request of an 
alarmed Mayor Hopkins in Chicago, Governor Altgeld 
dispatched company after company of militia to aid local 
police and Federal troops in restraining the mob spirit that 
swept over the Windy City. Street fighting began and 
crowds collected in front of trains moving out of yards, a 
wail of angry flesh that sought to arrest the progress of 
great engines steaming slowly from roundhouse and sid- 
ing. And yet Debs still was trumping the Association’s 
ace. The ranks of the strikers held while fourteen 
thoiBand soldiers clanked, in full accouterment, over the 
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cobblestones of Chicago. On July 6 the Associated Press 
correspondent filing his story pointed out that “despite the 
presence of United States troops and the mobilization of 
five regiments of state militia; despite threats of martial 
Jaw and bullet and bayonet, the great strike inaugurated 
by the American Railway Union holds three fourths of 
the roads running out of Chicago in its strong fetters, and 
last night traffic was more fully paralyzed than at any time 
since the inception of the tie up.” 

Meanwhile, in North Dakota, Colorado, California, 
Idaho, Montana, and in many Eastern states, occurred sym- 
pathetic walkouts by engineers, firemen, repairmen, signal- 
men, yardmasters, telegraph operators and many more. 
Ofiicials of the Brotherhoods were scared and furious. 
They expelled any member who joined in this “limatic in- 
surgency.” The strike was condemned by Grand Chief 
Clark of the Conductors, by Grand Master Wilkinson of 
the Trainmen; but the rank and file believed in Debs and 
were sure he was right, and many lodges withdrew from 
the Brotherhoods to afiihate themselves with the Ameri- 
can Railway Union. In the model town of Pullman, Ill- 
inois, all shops and plants were silent and the strikers, to 
the amusement of the country, used bicycles to keep their 
picket lines. 

Meanwhile, too, the Association was carefully prepar- 
ing its court campaign against the American Railway 
Union, hoping to demolish it with a single blow from the 
bench. At the request of Association officials, Attorney- 
General Olney obligingly named Edwin Walker as special 
counsel to represent the government in the Association’s 
attempt to obtain an omnibus injunction against the strik- 
ers. Despite the fact that Walker for twenty-four years 
had been attorney for the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad, a line particularly affected by the strike, 
he was nevertheless considered to be suflSciently objective 
to represent his old clients and their friends and an hn- 
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partial government, at the same time, and also to be on 
both private and public payrolls for rendering his patriotic 
services. In his every step Walker was advised by Olney, 
an implacable foe of unionism, a “right-thinking, upstand- 
ing” person who saw the milling mobs of revolution 
every time anything was done for the non-owning man. 
And it was Olney who, among other things, instructed 
Walker not to depend upon warrants issued under stat- 
utes against individuals guilty of criminal behavior, but 
to use the injunction as a device to thwart anticipated 
criminal action. 

Hence with the connivance of a United States Attorney- 
General, and on the initiative of his Department of Jus- 
tice, the most sweeping anti-labor injunction in American 
history was issued by Judge Grosscup of the United States 
court in Chicago on July 2. It restrained Debs, Howard, 
and the entire membership of the American Railway 
Union from any interference with the mails, or with in- 
terstate commerce, or with the business affairs of the 
twenty-four railroads involved in the strike and it further 
prevented oral efforts to persuade workers to join the 
walkout, since it expressly prohibited “compelling or in- 
ducing . . . any of the employees of any of the said rail- 
roads to refuse or fail to perform any of their duties . . . 
or to leave the service of such railroads.” 

Under the terms of this injunction the very act of pick- 
eting was itself rendered a crime, while the right of trial 
by jury was abrogated; and the same judge who issued 
the injunction was empowered to enforce it. The Asso- 
ciation, by this feat, shattered the morale of the strikers 
and overthrew the “Debs rebellion.” For if the workers 
submitted to the injunction and abandoned all strike ac- 
tivity until a court test, they would be certain to lose, in 
the interval, all they had previously gained. If on the other 
hand they flouted the injunction, they faced arrest and 
imprisonment on contempt of court charges. 
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In a last desperate counteroffensive to regain ground 
lost, Debs sought to hurry pending plans for a general 
strike. It was tus somewhat grandiose scheme to call out 
first workers in the Chicago area and proceed from city 
to city until a national paralysis of industry would be the 
challenge of the “producing classes” to the might of the 
“money men.” 

Although some bakers and cigar makers and machinists 
and teamsters sporadically responded to this idea, the A. 
F. of L. leaders, especially Samuel Gompers, opposed the 
whole plan as “unwise and inexpedient.” The Brotherhood 
chieftains not only opposed it but sabotaged the current 
strike by assisting the Association to find engineers and 
firemen and dispatchers skilled enough to replace those 
who had quit or had been locked out. 

Retreating slowly. Debs again proposed, through Mayor 
Hopkins of Chicago, that the strike and boycott would 
be both called off, providing only that the Association and 
Pullman would agree to reinstate all strikers, without dis- 
crimination, except those “convicted” of “crime”; but both 
the Association and Pullman ignored this offer of a 
truce, letting it be known that they could not “recognize 
anarchism.” 

While all this was happening. Judge Grosscup had sum- 
moned a special Federal jury which assembled on July lo 
to determine whether a state of insurrection against the 
United States government then prevailed. It was obvious 
that, in the judge’s own opinion, insurrection, along with 
related abominations, not only existed but would submerge 
American civilization unless the special grand jury found 
that if “two or more persons corruptly or wrongfully 
agreed with each other that the employees of the several 
railroads carrying the mails and interstate commerce should 
quit and their successors should, by threats, intimidation 
or violence, be prevented from taking their places, such 
would constitute a conspiracy. . . .” 
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Thus instructed by Judge Grosscup as to what its de- 
cision should be, the jury returned indictments against 
Debs as president, Howard as vice-president, Keliher as 
secretary, and Rogers as chief organizer of the American 
Railway Union on the counts which had been lucidly in- 
dicated. On the same day, July 10, that the jury declared 
Debs and the others guilty, they were arrested, and the 
offices of their union raided and papers and books seized 
by Federal agents. Released on bail on the conspiracy 
charge. Debs and his three aides were again arrested on 
contempt of court charges for “disobeying” the cease and 
desist orders of the injunction issued on July 3. They went 
to jail to force a test by trial, which was postponed time 
and again and finally began in the fall with Clarence Dar- 
row among the attorneys for the defense. 

The prosecution, led by Walker, who still represented 
both the Association and the government and who was still 
coached by Olney from the sidelines, contended that the 
American Railway Union, by directing workers to go on 
strike, had “conspired” to restrain trade among the states. 
The union’s lawyers countered with the argument that the 
American Railway Union was a voluntary association, that 
its adherents had by acclamation voted of their own free 
will to walk out and that therefore “conspiracy” was ir- 
relevant to the whole simation since union members merely 
were exercising their legal right to strike, a right guaran- 
teed to them for generations. 

In December, after Pullman had refused to testify and 
had run off to a hiding place in New York City, and after 
the records of the General Managers Association, which 
clearly showed conspiracy on the part of the railroads, 
were not admitted as evidence although all documents of 
the American Railway Union were freely introduced, the 
United States Circuit Court, invoking the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law which, ironically, had been passed with labor 
support to curb the collusions of monopoly among the 
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new great cartels, determined that Debs and his colleagues 
were guilty as charged. Debs was sentenced to six months 
in the county jail at Woodstock, Illinois, and the. others 
received terms of three months apiece. 

The following spring the Supreme Court unanimously 
upheld this decision. To many observers, however, it ap- 
peared that the tortuous explanations which accompanied 
this verdict of the high tribunal formed an excellent ex- 
ample of rationalization. For to keep this particular injunc- 
tion legal, the court was forced to validate two extremely 
vague and far-fetched principles. In the first place, it had 
to prove that a certain contemplated act would inflict 
great damage to property unless forestalled by a restrain- 
ing order of the court, a difiScult hurdle to take since the 
injunction was normally issued to prevent picketing, and 
the boycott in instances where no actual property was en- 
dangered. The Supreme Court therefore invented the con- 
cept that the “expectancies” which derive from the ex- 
change relationships between a merchant and his customers, 
and from the “for services rendered” relationship between 
employer and employee by themselves comprised “prop- 
erty.” Hence, it was deduced, a strike with its picketing 
tends to injure the employer’s “expectancy” of retaining 
his labor force or getting a substitute personnel, and the 
boycott likewise tends to undermme the merchant’s “ex- 
pectancy” of keeping his patrons and obtaining new ones, 
an “expectancy” embodied in the imponderables of “good 
will.” 

Of course, the “inju^-to-property-of-expectancy” the- 
sis could not alone justify the injunction, for under Ameri- 
can law there can be no recovery for losses sustained as the 
result of a person, or a group, exercking their legal rights. 
If therefore the strike and picketing and the boycott were 
le^l, nothing could be done to prevent their use from im- 
pairing “the expectancy” of an employer. It was thus im- 
perative to show that the injunction came under the pur- 
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view of “equity” or extraordinary justice, and that strike, 
picketing, and boycott alike comprised a “conspiracy” 
against the complainant (that is, the Association) . 

Since Olney had contrived to change the anti-monopoly 
intent of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act into an anti-labor 
activity ruling (linking with it the thought that interstate 
commerce had been (ferupted by the Debs uprising), the 
Supreme Court found it easy to follow his mode of logic. 
It decided that when workers sought to interfere with an 
employer’s “probable expectancies” by using the strike, 
picketing, and boycott, or any or all, a court order could 
thwart all three t^es of action on the basis of “malicious 
conspiracy” looking toward economic detriment. 

When Debs, brooding in his cell at Woodstock, learned 
of the Supreme Court’s expedition into the realm of “class 
metaphysics,” he embraced Socialism, rededicating himself 
to a new and larger crusade; the abolition of a system 
which, in his view, permitted the President of the United 
States, its Attorney-General, its Army, its Circuit and 
Supreme Courts to align themselves with a Pullman and 
the General Managers Association to beat American wage 
earners back into a new hopeless serfdom, to break their 
unions, and leave them with the choice of “work for what 
we want to give you, or starve.” 

During the decade which preceded the Debs revolt, the 
frequency of strikes, the resentment of workers against 
fourteen- and fifteen-hour days, against being on call at 
any time of the day or night, against the insecurity of a 
three- to five-day work week, against the refusal of the 
roads to install rudimentary safety appliances— all were 
linked with spasms of agrarian antagonism toward exces- 
sive and discriminatory rates, and the financial sway held 
by Eastern railroad capital over the markets and mortgages 
of the West. The Populist movement in itself was in large 
part an uprising agaiist the might of the “octopi,” the 
American railroad empires. 
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The American people, with their ingrained tendency to 
curtail too great power of any kind as soon as it assumes 
obvious proportions, began to think that the “Robber 
Barons” were getting away with altogether too much. 
Propelled by granger and labor agitation, supported by 
large parts of the public, the famous Act to Regulate Com- 
merce was passed by Congress in 1888. Among other 
things, it set up a five-man commission to prevent unjust 
discriminations among shippers. It has been almost annu- 
ally followed by legislation seeking to limit still further 
the private control over rail carriers. In 1893 the Safety 
Act, in 1898 the Erdman Act, in 1903 the Elkins Act, in 
1907 the Hours of Service Act, in 1908 the Ash-Pan Act, 
in 1909 the Transportation of Explosives Act, in 1910 the 
Safety Appliance Act, in 1911 the Boiler Inspection Act, 
in 1913 the Valuation Act, in 1916 the Adamson Law, in 
1920 the Transportation Act, in 1926 the Railway Labor 
Act, in 1933 the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 
and in 1934 the Amendment to the Railway Labor Act, 
especially in its sections creating the three-man National 
Mediation Board— all have signified the attempt of the 
American public, through its government, to determine 
fair and reasonable returns on investments by fixing rates 
and trying to substitute orderly methods of adjusting 
employer-employee differences for the strife and friction 
of lockout and strike. 

The public, of course, has a very special and direct stake 
in the safe and uninterrupted operation of what Senator 
Sorghum used to call the “glorious arteries of our national 
commerce.” The theory behind gifts of land to them and 
loans that were often gtfts was that they performed a func- 
tion that was a public trust. Certainly in our “technologi- 
cally tenuous” economy, with the railroads still carrying 
about 69 per cent of our freight, a cessation of train service 
into, say, New York City, would within twenty-four 
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hours cause food shortages that, if continued, could bring 
starvation in their wake. 

Certainly, too, in more recent times, especially during 
the past dozen years, a newer spirit of cooperation and 
good will, of joint allegiance to the job of “running our 
railroad,” has in many instances begun to supplant what 
was once a savage antagonism between management and 
men. It is an evolution of attitude which has accompanied, 
almost step by step, the development of the air-condi- 
tioned aluminum alloy hundred-mile-an-hour streamlined 
“Zephyr” from the old iron monster with boilers that 
“went out” (i.e., blew up) with dreadful regularity.* 

Today there are 128 subdivisions of American railroad 
labor, divided into seven broad categories. Executives, of- 
ficials, and various staff assistants comprise i.i per cent; 
professional, clerical, and general, 15.7 per cent; mainte- 
nance of way and structures, 2 1 per cent; equipment and 
stores, 27.8 per cent; while the remaining 34.4 per cent 
come under the heading of “transportation” in both its 
stationary and moving aspects. 

Out of a total of some 1,065,000 employees, more than 
half belong to unions that are organized almost exclusively 
on a craft basis. There are now twenty altogether, five of 
which— with a membership total of about 134,000— are 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. Among the larger “inde- 
pendents” are the American Federation of Railroad Work- 
ers and the Brotherhood of Signalmen with 20,000 and 
1 2,000 members respectively. The celebrated “Big Four”— 
the Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers (59,108), 
Firemen and Enginemen (60,886), Trainmen (116,274), 
and the Order of Railway Conductors (49,953)— have 
steadily remained outside of any larger labor alignment. 
Since the turn of the century they have become distinctly 
more aggressive, a trend which started in the mid-nineties 

* Between 1888 and 1892, for example, 316 persons were killed and 2,582 
injured in train accidents, a large propordon or which were due to defective 
locmnodve boEers* 
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after the defeat of the American Railway Union had 
warned them that they would have to be more aware of 
collective bargaining and tougher if they hoped to wring 
any concessions whatsoever from their hard-bitten em- 
ployers, Often acting in concert, and still confident of 
their superior status, since their members comprise the 
aristocracy of railroad labor, they have preserved their 
own autonomy and rights of self-determination despite the 
pleas of Gompers, Green, and latterly of various C.I.O. 
leaders to link fortunes at least on some paper or “joint 
council” basis. 

The insurance features of the Big Four through the years 
have fostered the accumulation of vast sums, enabling them 
to become heavy investors in many spheres of American 
enterprise. With very few exceptions, they have managed 
their funds with foresight and integrity, and have regu- 
larly paid a long list of benefits to Ae survivors of thou- 
sands of their former members. In 1922, the “Engineers,” 
then particularly prosperous, were able to build their own 
skyscraper in Cleveland, Ohio, at a cost of $1,250,000. 
They also own the Coal River Collieries in West Virginia 
where, as employers, they twice clashed with John L. 
Lewis and the United Mine Workers over the question of 
unionizing a union-owned mine!' 

The Big Four, counting among their number thousands 
of the highest paid workers in the country, and being in a 
sense “men of property” who collectively own millions in 
securities, have been for years noted for their conserva- 
tism and taunted about it by the more liberal factions in the 
American labor movement. Anxious to keep their funds 
intact, in order to meet their insurance dividends, they 
have been understandably reluctant to go on strike since 
nothing else depletes a union’s treasury reserves with such 
disheartening speed. Instead they have tended to rely on 
arbitration, and to exploit the fact that the interlocking of 
their four-ply congeries of skills renders them indis- 
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pensable if trains are to be kept running. They prefer to 
invoke government aid to gain wages, hours, and other 
demands whenever possible. In 1916, for example, the 
Adamson Law, making the eight-hour day mandatory on 
the nation’s railroads, was rammed through Congress by 
President Wilson to avert a strike threatened by the Broth- 
erhoods, in conjunction with other unions, unless this 
working-time minimum were granted. 

When the United States entered the World War the 
Federal government took over the railroads. Perhaps more 
nonsense has been printed about this subject than about 
anything else in recent American history. In the first place, 
the only reason why the government assumed control was 
that such carriers, conditioned to bitter and unceasing 
competition with each other, seemed unable to visualize 
the unitary nature of the transportation problem in time of 
war. Faced by the exigencies of moving vast masses of men, 
munitions, and other war materials over a great continental 
area, the government soon found that the intense rivalry 
among the railroads rendered it inexpedient to depend upon 
either their efficiency or their patriotism. A central co- 
ordinating body, implemented by the ultimate powers of 
government, was required to enforce order and coopera- 
tion, the jfusing of many diverse parts into a smoothly 
functioning whole. Hence in 1917 Congress created the 
Federal Railroad Administration to direct the nation’s 
traffic on rails. By and large it turned in an excellent job, 
modernizing railroad equipment, which as usual was be- 
hind the times, to the tune of $400,000,000 and returning 
it to private hands in better shape than it had ever been 
before. 

Government operation during 1917-20 was the best 
break that American railroad labor ever had. The Federal 
Railroad Administration had inherited a force dissatisfied 
with its failure to keep its income in step with fast-rising 
costs of living and angered by executive rebuff of efforts 
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to raise its real wages. The labor turnover was surprisingly 
high in view of the expertness required of large sections of 
the personnel; and the workers’ loyalty was at low ebb. 
The first thing that the F.R.A. did was to raise rates of pay 
after conducting some 'very searching studies into real 
earnings as compared with prevailing prices. But its most 
valuable and long-lasting contribution was the creation of 
machinery which, hke other new mechanisms, was creaky 
at first and needed a lot of lubrication, but which did man- 
age to resolve controversies between management and la- 
bor without engendering the bad blood of other days. The 
various Railway Adjustment Boards, with their equal rep- 
resentation from both sides, with government sitting in as 
party of the third part, decided thousands of cases in which 
conflicts were discussed and new procedures adopted often 
by unanimous vote.* 

Moreover, the various bureaus and commissions of the 
Federal Railroad Administration were catholic in their 
views. They recognized the existence of the “common” 
unorganized laborer, the “shack-dwellers,” outside the pale 
of the Big Four’s “Brahmins,” and granted them sizable 
raises. 

When the war ended and the A.E.F. was carried home 
to civilian life, the government prepared to hand the rail- 
roads back to their private owners. The workers, how- 
ever, foind no rapture in this prospect. They had been 
given decent and humane treatment. It was a brand new 
experience for many thousands of them, and few among 
the then nearly two million railroad workers wanted to 
relinquish it. Although wage boosts had not fulfilled their 
first high hopes, the “atmosphere,” the whole new com- 
plex of relations engendered by government control, 

* In this connection, it is interesting to note that Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transportation, in referring to these 
boards, has said, “I find, notwithstanding the government was then in control 
of the railroads, that the decisions in favor of the carriers exceeded those in 
favor of the employees.’* 
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had been distinctly pleasant. For the first time many of 
them had been at least regarded as men, as people of dig- 
nity and importance in the scheme of winning the war. 

The drive for continued government operation was in- 
itially sponsored by the Brotherhoods, taken up by other 
railroad labor, aided and abetted by unions in every trade 
throughout the country. The idea was cheered and cussed 
in congressional corridors. It brought the cold sweat of 
panic to various Wall Street groups which quickly dis- 
patched one of the most expensive lobbies of modem times 
to Washington to scotch this “pernicious and subversive” 
doctrine. 

The sentiment for government ownership was crystal- 
lized in the Plumb Plan, named for its author, Glenn E. 
Plumb, able general counsel for the organized railroad em- 
ployees. It proposed, in brief, a form of guild socialism 
under which the government was to buy, through a bond- 
issue, all basic railroad properties, after putting dieir valua- 
tions “through the wringer,” and then to lease them as a 
national nonprofit corporation. Earnings were to be used 
for paying interest and operating expenses and for retiring 
bonds within fifty years. Savings over and above such out- 
lays were to be divided between the government and all 
employees, from chief executive to track-walker, in accord 
with an elaborate pro-rata scheme. 

To “push, popularize, publicize” this scheme a Plumb 
Plan League was formed with Samuel Gompers doing the 
honors as president and Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of 
the Engineers, doing the work. The organization, with 
more zeal than precision, claimed a following of six million 
people, drawn from railroad labor in general, the A, F. of 
L., the Non-Partisan League, the Farmers National Coun- 
cil, and other sodalities of agrarian discontent. The League 
established headquarters in Washington and an energetic 
lobby of its own. It button-holed Senatom, pushed Repre- 
sentatives into a listening corner, and created a weekly 
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newspaper Labor* as the Big Bertha in its educational 
battery. 

Yet the Plumb Plan’s proponents were beaten before 
they started. It was not alone the Bolshevik menace which 
the press discovered as the motive behind its backers. Nor 
yet was it entirely the pressures exerted upon Congress by 
railroad financiers nor their adroit propaganda about the 
“notorious inefiiciency” of government and its “wasteful- 
ness and red-tape” as compared with the diametrically op- 
posed attributes of private business. Government control 
of railroads had been, after all, an emergency, a war meas- 
ure. And soon after the Armistice was signed, the Ameri- 
can people, as if with a shudder of revulsion, turned away 
from anything identified with the war and started to 
squander their whipped-up hates upon such domestic 
“foes” as radicals and reformers and others who violated 
the canons of a new and more parochial nationalism. 

By the time Croix de Guerre Medals began to be dis- 
played in pawn-shop windows— and very cheap they were, 
even then— the nation’s deepest desire was that return to 
normalcy which Warren G. Harding talked about. 

After six days of hearings, of cross-examining Plumb 
Plan advocates, the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce tossed the plan out of the window with 
the statement that it “was more firmly convinced than ever 
that government ownership is not, and ought not to be, the 
solution of the problem” and that “the so-caUed Plumb 
Plan is impossible.” 

To allay employer-employee tensions already evoked 
by the impending return of dbe roads to private operation. 
Congress in 1920 passed the Transportation Act,t part of 

• The publication survived the purpose of its founding and today shares 
with The New leader the reputation of being the “best” labor journal in the 
United States. 

tin many quarters, the Act was assailed as “a gigantic fraud,” and 
“r^ldes® robbery.” Opponents asked why, after being ten months in com- 
mittee, it had b^n roshed through both Senate «id House vdthin seventy- 
two hours after it was reported out. Denouncing its passage, Congressman 
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which called for the establishment of a Railway Labor 
Board, precursor of the present-day apparatus for railroad 
amity. It had nine members appointed by the President 
with the Senate’s consent. Carriers, labor, and the public 
each had three representatives. No similar body in Ameri- 
can annals ever faced a more complex and troublous task. 
The Board was charged with the obligation of fixing “just” 
wage scales and working rules for 1,950,000 railroad em- 
ployees of extremely diverse occupation. It had to meet 
the issue of wage increases that had been postponed through 
eighteen months of dickering. It had to begin its job amid 
the turmoil of postwar readjustments when forecasting 
the economic future, even over the short run, was any 
crystal-gazer’s guess. It had to conciliate workers smarting 
under the summary rejection of the Plumb Plan by the 
House Committee. It had, finally, to adjudicate differences 
between management and labor when all other moves for 
mediation had failed. 

From its first day it encountered the intractability of 
muddle. Almost immediately, for example, it had to define 
and rule upon the question of a “living wage.” During the 
war while wages in other industries, like building and steel 
and motors, had been keeping pace with rising prices, the 
income of railroad workers, in terms of buying power, had 

Huddleston declared: “So far as I know it is not claimed by anyone that the 
Transportation Act originated in Congress. Its real origin was in banks, 
railroad lawyers and other lobbyists. ... By the . . . Act, the Treasuiy 
was opened to the railroads. Under Section 202, $200,000,000 was appropri- 
ated to pay their claims. Under Section 209 . . . $631,000,000 of government 
gifts to the railroads are already in sight . . . will probably reach $800,000,- 
000. Under Section 210, $300,000,000 were placed at the disposition of the 
railroads as loans. These vast sums must come . . . out of the taxpayers* 
money. To them must be added the provision of the Act upon which the 
rates were increased so as to yield 6 per cent upon railroad stock, water, 
fraudulent capitalization, and all, aggregating $18,900,000,000 whereas . . , 
the value of all stocks and bonds and other railroad securities . . . aggre- 
gated only $8,000,000. Under the increase of rates made in 1920 it was esti- 
mated that over $1,500,000,000 would be taken directly* from the pockets of 
consumers and ... in the end would increase the cost of living and doing 
business $6,000,000,000 annually ” 
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steadily declined. Yet they had been genuinely patriotic, 
carrying out their duties in letter and spirit. They had re- 
frained from capitalizing on their crucially important 
position to make more money by going on strike. 

As soon as the Railway Labor Board was set up, how- 
ever, they looked to it to make up for their losses. The 
Board was bombarded with statistics by the brainy and 
diligent W. Jett Lauck, then consulting economist for the 
unions. His compilations showed that, in view of the 
period’s inflationary prices, an annual wage of $1,700 for 
example would have to be boosted to about $2,100 to 
render pay envelopes “real.” His figures marched like a 
Roman legion over the long road of testimony stretching 
before the Board. His estimates were countered by ac- 
countants and statisticians for the railroads who declared 
the roads would be bankrupted if they granted any such 
increases which, in sum, amounted to a billion dollars. 

After weighing the pros and cons of perhaps the most 
exhaustive arguments about the “living wage” ever heard, 
the Board handed down its decision of a $558,000,000 
general raise. Even so, nobody was particularly pleased, 
although union leaders acknowledged that at least the 
Board had tried to do the “right thing.” “While the de- 
cision,” said President Carter of the Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, “of the labor board did not come up to 
our desires, or our expectations, yet I cannot recall a single 
instance where a wage . . . settlement of any kind proved 
to be absolutely satisfactory to everyone concerned; and 
just as long as we have wage bargaining I feel confident 
that the same situation will exist. . . .” 

In part, of course, such opinions were voiced to counter- 
act in advance any move by employers to reduce payrolls. 
Yet that move was made almost at once. In the summer of 
1920 the pale sun of postwar prosperity suffered a sudden 
eclipse. Retrenchment in business generally reacted quickly 
and unfavorably upon railroad revenues. Instead of earn- 
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ing the 5 Vi per cent intended by the Transportation Act, 
returns were cut to 3 Yz per cent. The ratio of operating 
expenses to income mounted to 94.37 for the fiscal year, 
the highest on record. By January, 1921, Class I railroads 
alone were in the red for $958,399,000. Only three alterna- 
tives seemed open to officials for restoring profits. 

They could raise freight and passenger rates. But this 
was inexpedient since the railroads, to meet the higher wage 
bills of the Board’s recent award, had passed the cost on to 
their customers by already boosting all rates from 2 5 per 
cent to 40 per cent. The shipping public was inclined to 
believe that such excessively high charges were partially 
responsible for the business recession. The second possi- 
bility was to increase the volume of traffic— a feat that 
would cure the collapse itself. The third course was to cut 
expenses; and since labor still constituted about 63 per cent 
of all operating outlays, the railroads assumed the role of 
Indian giver. They went before the Board and in effect 
demanded that they be returned the wage raises they had 
but a short time before allowed. 

Their employees were maddened by what they called 
“Trojan horse trickery.” They had seen the roads gain in- 
ordinate profits and they felt that they themselves— having 
just obtained some remote approximation of their proper 
due— were once more being compelled to “take the rap” 
for the new decline in earnings. They inveighed against 
the Board’s personnel, alleged that the surrogates of the 
“pubHc” had been “reached” by Wall Street, and attacked 
the whole thesis of “ability to pay” returns on investment 
since, they claimed, the accounting methods used by the 
railroads did more to confuse than to reveal the facts. 
After many tumultuous sessions the Board determined that 
the railroads had just cause for lowering wages. It there- 
fore decreed pay reductions all along the line— reductions 
that in many instances canceled the gains that labor had 
recently achieved. The dissenting minority opinion of the 
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Board’s labor representatives flayed this procedure and 
maintained that 

the wages fixed by the majority decision are such as to con- 
demn ^ese railway workers to lives of extreme poverty. . . . 
It may be asking too much to urge that human life is in no 
class by itself, not to be listed indifferently among the costs 
of transportation. 

. . . The wages most recently determined are in some cases 
50 per cent of Ae amount needed for a fair standard of living. 
Mamtenance and expansion costs of the railways must be paid, 
and with the “cordial” and “patriotic” co-operation or the 
workers; the “maintenance costs” of the workers are con- 
sidered to be “theoretical” when they are considered at all. 
Such is the basis for the series of wage decisions now being 
made. 

In rendering this “cut-wages” verdict, the Board dug its 
own grave and then expired of “labor complaint” in the 
form of the Big Strike of 1922. At the instigation of offi- 
cials of the New York Central and Pennsylvania railroads, 
the Board’s award was used by the Association of Railway 
Executives as a first salvo in a new union-breaking cam- 
paign which, among other objectives, tried to substitute 
“company” unions for the bona-fide kind. 

Moreover, the reductions ordered by the Board proved 
especially drastic for men in the repair shops, who were 
further angered by the railroads’ reversion to the old evil 
of “farming out” repairs, that is, taking them away from 
their own plants and assigning them to independent con- 
tractors. It was a process that cost twice as much, but, in 
the railroads’ opinion, was double the pleasure; for by 
farming out repairs unionists were deprived of work, and 
their unions of dues, a condition which, it was thought, 
would make it easier to introduce company or employee 
representation “unions” which, genetically, “will do any- 
thing for labor except help get employers off its back.” 

On July I, 1922, in protest against wage cuts and the 
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company union program of the railroads, 400,000 members 
of the Blacksmiths, the Sheet and Metal Workers, the 
Boilermakers, the Railway Carmen, the Machinists and the 
Electrical Workers, comprising the Federated Shop Crafts, 
put down their tools. Within two days they were joined 
by a cross section of other railroad workers, oilers, plumb- 
ers, signalmen, freight handlers, and many more, bring- 
ing the total on strike to more than a half million men. 
Despite the lapse of twenty-eight years, and as if to verify 
Spengler’s axiom concerning the “eternal recurrence of 
the similar,” the 1922 walkout duplicated in its essentials 
the Debs uprising, except that no single great leader of 
labor emerged, and fatalities were relatively fewer. Service 
was crippled, all over the country, and strikebreakers hired 
by the thousands. The New York Times correspondent 
reported: 

The down and outers and the professionally unemployed 
are now working for the railroads. When the call went out 
for strike-breakers, these classes came a-running. . . . Train 
load after train load of [such] recruits have been dumped 
into a railroad town to have the company officials discover 
that they harbored and paid a precious crew of thugs, gun- 
men and sharks, second-story men and ex-bootleggers. Many 
of them were just resting up after a stretch in prison. . . . 
With them came the honest, good-for-nothing bum . . . who 
a year ago panhandled his way from park to park and into one 
jug after another, at the expense of the city’s gullibles, has 
for the past few months become a personage. 

Sought after and welcomed by ^ the rival strikebreaking 
agencies, fly-by-night detective, and fake industrial bureaus, 
he has been depended upon to help break the strike and keep 
it broken. ... If he travels at night Pullman accommoda- 
tions are included in the bill. . . . Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land the hoboes and the toughs are enjoying 
the hospitality of the railroads. Instead of dodging fly-cops 
they are under their protection. East and West the ancient 
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habit of gun-toting has been revived, virtually all the new em- 
ployees carrying weapons. . . . 

President Harding, however, in pursuing his career as 
professional dupe, commended these strikebreakers as “fine 
loyal workers” and “upstanding citizens.” In addition to 
paying the agencies $25.00 a head for supplying such 
patriots, the Class I railroads alone, for the month of July, 
spent $6,000,000 for “special officers.” In Massachusetts, 
Governor Cox mobilized the State Constabulary; two ar- 
tillery companies were rushed to Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; fake bombs were planted by United States Marshals 
on Santa Fe property in San Bernardino, California; and 
Attorney-General Daugherty, through Judge Wilkinson, 
fabricated a far-reaching injunction which confirmed his 
own promise that “I will use the power of the Govern- 
ment within my control to prevent the labor unions from 
destroying the Open Shop. . . .” 

On July 31, President Harding proposed to Dewitt 
Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, a peace formula drafted by Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover. Under its terms, “Railway managers and 
workmen” were “to agree to recognize the validity of all 
decisions of the Railroad Board,” “the carriers to withdraw 
all lawsuits growing out of the strike,” and “all employees 
on strike” were “to be returned to work and to their for- 
mer positions, with seniority and other rights unimpaired.” 
On August 3 the strikers signified their willingness to 
accept this offer at least as a basis for negotiations. Two 
days earlier, however, Herbert Hoover had spent a very 
unhappy afternoon sitting in at a conference of railroad 
financiers, attended by Charles E. Mitchell, President of 
the National City Bank; Steward Prosser, President of the 
Bankers Trust Company; Benjamin Strong, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in New York; Edward R. Stet- 
dmus of J. P. Morgan & Company; and several others. 
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Hoover was unable to persuade them to accept his peace 
program and in turn was informed that the bankers would 
not permit their railroad managements to consider a settle- 
ment unless the strikers would relinquish their seniority 
rights, time-and-a-half pay for overtime and holidays, and 
similar privileges achieved over many years. 

On August 7 President Harding indirectly transmitted 
this message to the strikers, who rejected it. Meantime, 
since skilled shop mechanics were, and are, key men in 
keeping engines and cars in condition for service, delays 
and accidents resulting from defective repairs and inspec- 
tion mounted daUy. The “Big Four,” which as usual steered 
clear of scenes of battle despite the urgings of their mem- 
bership to support the walkout by vigorous action, kept 
trying to arrange an agreement between the Association 
of Railway Executives and the Federated Shop Crafts. 
All such attempts collapsed against the opposition of em- 
ployers like Samuel M. Vauclain, President of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, who later declared in a speech 
delivered before the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, early in 1923: 

I have got 25,000 men working for me in a little foundry 
back east. I’d like to see any union labor leader start some- 
thing among them. Why, when the railroad strike was start- 
ing, a bunch of labor delegates came around the plant. In 
twenty minutes I had every damned one of them in jail. I was 
told I had no right to put them in jail. I said: “But they are in 
jad, aren’t they? Now go and get them out.” You’ve got to 
act quick when you are facing a crisis. 

When in the middle of September the workers had been 
worn down and the railroads had lost astronomical sums 
in revenues,* individual carriers and individual unions 

* The tie-up in many places had dramatized the efficacy of motor-tracks 
for transporting goods, especially for the shorter hauls, and the railroads thus 
lost a large amount of business they never regained. 
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began gradually to patch up their differences, both sides 
seeming pretty sick about the whole affair. 

Only seven of the then sixteen railroad unions had gone 
on strike, a circumstance applauded by the Wall Street 
Journal which affirmed on October 17: “It is no paradox 
to say their inability to stand shoulder to shoulder thruout 
the strike was the most fortunate thing that could have 
happened, first for the country at large and eventually for 
the investors in railroads.” 

Fortunate or not, the events of this strike had generated 
an “unhealthy” bitterness, as pointed out by Whiting Wil- 
liams in Collier's magazine; 

In the past nine weeks the most disturbing thing has been 
the spirit of such statements as these: “Seems like they ain’t 
no government for us working class people” or “It started 
with me the day my father wheeled ml our household stuff 
in a couple of baby carriages out of a mine town up in the 
hills into the snow; evicted we was then. Same now. I thought 
us . . . had got by all that.” 

This belief in working class persecution is the most out- 
standing and serious result of the labor wars of 1922. In some 
degree it always follows industrial conflict, but in no other 
strike of recent times have the workers felt that the railway 
management and the public hit them unfairly with the fist 
of the non-partisan courts. The so-called Daugherty injunc- 
tion has done more than anything else in a generation to arouse 
in the minds of hundreds of thousands of workers a growing 
doubt as to whether our Government can be trusted to play 
fair. 

Despite such attitudes, and the sad fate of the first Rail- 
road Labor Board, the principle of government as arbiter 
in railroad industrial relations was thought by all interested 
parties to be too important to be abandoned. On May 20, 
1926, President Coolidge signed the new Railway Labor 
Act, designed to cure the defects of previous legislation. 
This Act was amended in 1934 to enlarge the scope of 
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“government meddling” by laying upon the industry the 
legal obligation to arbitrate and confer out disagreements 
between management and men. 

Currently the National Mediation Board (set up as a 
tripartite labor-capital-govemment body by the modified 
R^way Labor Act*) enters the stage whenever a road 
and its employees, or several roads and a single union or 
group of unions, are unable to get together on wages, 
hours, work conditions. The Board’s various adjustment 
branches particularly seek to iron out obstacles when, for 
example, railroad executives interpret an existing contract 
to mean one thing and union officials construe it to mean 
something else again, usually the opposite. Furthermore, 
as its trump-card the Board can fall back upon a special 
clause in the law creating it which calls W a second 
“emergency” board to be appointed by the President if 
and when the regular machinery of mediation breaks down. 

The compulsory provisions of this recently changed 
Railway Labor Act bring up the question as to whether 
or not it is far-seeing nation^ policy for an industry, its 
labor, and the Federffi government to be so bound by the 
gyves of legal restrictions that if labor should seek relief 
from intolerable inequities by going on strike, its action 
might be construed as a flouting of public authority.f 
Whereas under this Act labor is assured freedom of be- 
havior, it is a freedom curtailed by the necessity of adher- 
ing to a single and specific method in settling disputes. 
Some years ago British railway employees rejected a sim- 
ilar arrangement on the ground that it tended to impair 
their crucial right, namely, the right to strike. In this coun- 
try, Mr. Leslie Craven, the gifted counsel to the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation and author of “A Plan for 

• Its personnel was reduced to three members since the National Hailroad 
Adjustment Board and its regional subdivisions deal with grievances formerly 
handled by the old (1926) Board of Mediation with wmch the creation of 
adjustment bodies was optional, not mandatory, as in the existing statute. 

t The reverse, of course, is similarly a moot point. 
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New Railroad Legislation,” takes the view that “the same 
conclusion should be reached” in the United States: 

Labor prefers to deal at arm’s length. It can strike harder 
if it is not too close. It seems to be regarded as a certainty that 
the labor representatives upon these boards would not be able 
to retain the confidence of their constituency, the labor unions 
not having reached the place where such representatives can 
retain the confidence of the unions if they do not secure the 
results the unions want. 

In any event, the National Mediation Board and its 
adjustment corollaries have functioned with notable suc- 
cess during the past four years. Their very existence, fur- 
thermore, does much to encourage railroad officials and 
union spokesmen to argue out their controversies by them- 
selves; for the prospect of “having to go through it all 
again” is seldom alluring. 

It should not be assumed, however, that because the ad- 
justment boards have on the whole proved satisfactory to 
all concerned, their techniques could be imposed upon 
other industries with equally felicitous results. Railroad- 
ing, like other enterprise, has its own attributes and its 
own problems. Since 1888 it has been increasingly subject 
to government regulation. Its labor, until very recently, 
has had comparatively steady jobs, safeguarded in most 
instances by seniority rules and ratings. On the other hand, 
the underlying premises upon which the railroad boards 
rest provide at least a starting point for objective inquiry 
into the amicable resolution of industrial confficts in other 
spheres. 

Moreover, while the debate as to the value of the rail- 
road boards still continues, its very ingredients may soon 
be mixed in quite another crucible. The present phght 
of the railroads, their well-nigh universal bankruptcy and 
receivership, the anachronistic character of much of their 
financing and equipment, and the growing tendency of 
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railroad unions to act in a more concerted fashion* have 
all combined in recent years to quicken the trend toward 
greater government intervention in railroad affairs— to such 
an extent, indeed, that government ownership and opera- 
tion may occur somewhat sooner than is generally believed. 

* In this regard, the pooling of knowledge and ideas among the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, which contains such astute and resourceful 
labor leaders as George Harrison of the Railway Qerks and A. F. Whitney 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, is extremely significant. The 
Association’s members have cooperated effectively, for example, in estab- 
lishing an excellent system of unemployment compensation for the nation’s 
railroad workers. Talk of some modem adaptation of the Plumb Plan has 
been revived and is frecjuently heard. More immediately important, per- 
haps, is the general conviction in such circles that should a stnke situation 
occur in the future, it will find, for the first time, a virtually complete unity 
among all railroad labor organizations. 




Robot Revolt: The International Union of the 
United Automobile Workers of America 

I 

T he mass production of automobiles for a long 
time has been the platitudinous symbol of Ameri- 
can “progress,” a word which is almost always 
associated with mobility alone. 

Until the beginning of 1937, however, there was very 
little which resembled progress in the management-labor 
relations of our four-billion-doUar motor industry. The 
433,000 men and 18,000 women employed in making 
passenger cars, trucks, hearses, tanks, station wagons, trac- 
tors, buses, taxicabs, and ambulances faced, and in part 
still face, conditions more medieval than modem. 

Despite the widely publicized five-and-six-doUar-a-day 
minima, and hourly rates which, for a few, reached highs 
of $1.09, annual earnings of auto workers averaged less 
than $1,300 in the prosperity year of 1926 and less than 
$1,000 in the depression year of 1935. Early in 1930, 
Helen Hall, one of the country’s foremost social investi- 
gators, interviewed a cross section of Detroit’s auto work- 
ers and found, among others, such archetypes as: “William 
Powers, 30, two years at the Chevrolet plant. $1053.52 
earned in 1929. He has seven children under 1 1 years of 
age”; and “Benjamin Desuka, at Dodge Brothers for nine 
years. His income for 1929 was $934.50. He is 3 3, his wife 
30, and they have five small children”; and “Ralph Brenda, 
ten years ... in the industry; 41 years old. His earnings 
for 1927 were $62 1.77; for 1928, $708.50; for 1929, $903.” 

The feeling of insecurity generated by such incomes 
and by the irregular employment they reveal was described 
by an Italian “punch-press” operator, named Rizzo, with 
an economy of means that would seem to mark him as 
an unconscious disciple of Walter Pater: 
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I worka six years with this job, but all that time eight months 
is the longest I ever go steady in one year. For more than one 
year I only worka two or three days a week. Everybody say 
here, “Why don’t you save when you worka?” But how can 
you save when you no worka steady? If I could get $53 day 
all year, I could put this little pieca for the coal, this little pieca 
for the rent, this little pieca for the electric and maybe then I 
can putta this away for to save and know where I go. But now 
you work, you make something; you stop. You spend what 
you got save. You getta the debts. Then you get a job. You 
pay the debts. You save a little. You stop. And now I stop too 
long this time. Me, I don’t drink. I stay home nights with the 
keeds. 

Even so, the wages in motors are relatively good when 
compared with those paid elsewhere. On the other hand 
it takes all the makeshifts of a poverty more shabby than 
genteel to stretch them over the seasonal layojffs to which 
the industry, by its own promotion of gadget conscious- 
ness and the annual model fetish, and its acute sensitivity 
to any rise or decline in national purchasing power, has 
become particularly prone. 

However, it was not against the size of the pay envelope, 
per se, that General Motors workers staged a series of sit- 
downs at the end of 1936. The cause for this spectacular 
strike, which lasted forty-four days, involving 40,000 
workers directly and 110,000 indirectly, and paralyzed 
sixty plants of a giant corporation in fourteen different 
states, went deeper into the secret places of the psyche 
than the question of so much cash return for so much 
work done. 

It expressed the pent-up resentments of men in revolt 
against being de-humanized, against being only a badge, 
a number, a robot in thrall to a vast and intricate succubus 
of machinery, draining them of energy, threatening to 
cast them on the scrap heap after a few short years. It re- 
flected a long-simmering rebellion against humiliations in- 
flicted by the impersonality of a great corporation which, 
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no more callous than its rivals, sapped the health and vital- 
ity of its workers and then turned them over to the govern- 
ment to support as soon as approaching middle age began 
to diminish their usefulness. 

The conveyor-belt system as developed by Taylor, 
blessed by Bedaux, and applied by all motorcar manufac- 
turers is sometimes hailed as the highest triumph of Amer- 
ican technology. In terms of the blueprint, in the meas- 
urement of fatigue toxins, and stop-watch smdies to 
determine and direct the most efficient expenditure of 
energy at a mechanized task, it probably deserves this 
praise. In terms of human beings, however, its efficacy is 
quite generally abused. It is not the paper plamiing of 
scientific management which is at fault, but rather the 
violation of its findings that has made the names Taylor 
and Bedaux hated. Speeds recommended by installation 
engineers, for example, as assuring “peak efficiency” for 
both human and machine participation in a given process 
are often stepped up, forcing workers to draw upon the 
uttermost limits of their strength and endurance to keep in 
rhythm with a mechanical pace-setter. After all, foremen, 
superintendents, plant managers as a rule receive their 
“hay-in-front-of-a-donkey” bonuses only when they 
are able to enlarge “standard” output by getting more units 
produced with “normal” equipment, and getting more 
work out of the same number of men. 

The inventor of scientific management, Frederick W. 
Taylor, had envisioned different results. When he formu- 
lated his standard piece-work methods, his differential 
rates, his whole schemata of making production conform 
with the laws of the physical sciences, he had hoped to 
eliminate discord between capital and labor by increasing 
the net output of industry to such a degree that both em- 
ployer and worker would benefit from thb national en- 
largement of real wealth. In any event he was sure that 
the latter, under the dispensations of his industrial design. 
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would be guaranteed a “living” wage. Many of the com- 
panies which adopted his principles, however, did so only 
to the extent that they tried to quicken and amplify pro- 
duction without paying any attention to what it did to 
labor, and without giving it any remotely proportional 
share of the profits which accrued from applying the tech- 
niques of Taylorism.* 

Today, for instance, motorcar manufacturers still lack, 
toward their workers, even that rudimentary sense of re- 
monsibility which prompts any dirt farmer to pasture a 
withful horse; they remain indifferent to how fast the 
men wear out as long as there are others to replace them, 
and appear equally indifferent to the inadequacy of their 
buying power— all of which would make Taylor turn in 
his grave. For he had, in the beginning, devised ways to 
conserve the individual’s energy over the span of years; 
and he was convinced that mass markets alone could sus- 
tain and justify mass productiori. 

Inside vast oblong buildings of brick, glass, and stone, 
under the hot glare of arc-lights, amid the whir and chug- 
chump of wheels, the automobile workers stand along- 
side great belt lines which move in front of them inexor- 
ably at the touch of a distant control button. 

In the interior of a “body” plant, for example, at the 
far end of the belt, a new frame, a metal skeleton, bolt- 
sinewed, begins its journey. It reaches the first man who 
puts on a rim, goes to another who sets a fender, while 
underneath, men on their backs on little roller carts tighten 
axle bolts, each man doing the same thing, eyes fixed on 
the chassis, sweat rolling from his face, jaws clamped, 
Uft, turn, screw, lifttumscrew, with the tempo often im- 
perceptibly quickened, unable to leave the line to go to the 

•A substantial number of advanced industrialists, of course, not only 
have tried to realize Taylor^s vision with considerable success, but have 
also improved upon his methods. Their ejfforts, to some observers, justify 
the hope that American industry can yet find ways to adjust modem ma- 
chine production to the needs and wants of the population; and by raising 
national living standards to much higher levels infuse present-day capitalism 
with a new ability to survive. 
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toilet, to get a drink of water, hour on hour, with the 
straw boss warning step lively, you’re slipping fella, with 
the fear of losing the job if you don’t keep up, making you 
strain tired muscles till your own body is a single throb- 
bing ache while the belt, detached as a river coursing be- 
tween its banks, flows smoothly on. 

In other departments, even in the assembly of standard- 
ized units for crank cases, radiators, cushions, such scenes 
constantly occur, especially at times of peak production, 
and are virtually the same whether the individual plant is 
owned by Ford, General Motors, or Clirysler, who be- 
tween them control 93 per cent of the domestic business, 
or by independents like Nash, Hudson, Packard, Stude- 
baker, and Graham who divide the remaining 7 per cent 
of American auto sales. 

When the shift is over the workers tumble half-dead 
with fatigue into buses, trolleys, or their own cars, mainly 
second-hand. Some acquire nervous twitchings popularly 
called “the shakes.” They get home “too tired to do any- 
thing but eat and go to bed.”* They are too all in even to 
read the paper, or take in a movie with the wife, or shoot 
a game of pool with the boys, or play cards with friends. 

“It takes your guts out, that line,” and “The speed-up, 
that’s the trouble,” form the dual refrain of auto workers 
in Detroit, Flint, Hamtramck, Saginaw, Pontiac, and other 
Michigan communities which together form the center of 

* During the Flint sit-downs a group of women were interviewed at 
Cook’s restaurant, commissary for the strikers. A dumpy, motherly woman 
of German descent, with straw-colored hair and pale-blue eyes, declared, 
“Fd like to shout from the housetops what the company’s doing to our men. 
My husband, he’s a torch solderer; they call ’em welders, but that’s not what 
he is; he solders. You should see him come home at night, him and the rest 
of the men in the buses. So tired like they was dead, and irritable. My 
John’s not like that. He’s a good, kind man. But the children don’t dare go 
near him, he’s so nervous and his temper’s bad. And then at night in bed, 
he shakes, his whole body, he shakes.” 

“Yes,” chimed in her companion, a sharp-faced brunette, “they’re not men 
any more if you know what I mean. They’re not men. My husband he’s only 
thirty, but to look at him you’d think he was fifty and all played out. And 
unless we have the union things will get worse.” 
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the world’s motorcar universe. The report of the NRA’s 
Research and Planning Division says; 

The grievance . . . mentioned most frequently and . . . 
uppermost in the minds of those who testified is the stretch 
out. Everywhere workers indicated that they were being 
forced to work harder and harder, to put out more and more 
products in the same amount of time and with less workers 
doing the job. There was a tendency to excuse the automobile 
manufacturer for the lack of steady work . . . but when it 
comes to increasing their work loads they are vigorous in de- 
nouncing the management as slave drivers, and worse. If there 
is any one cause for conflagration m the Automobile Industry, 
it is this one. 

In recent years the auto workers have been increasingly 
recruited from the hills of Tennessee and Kentucky and 
from the farms of Michigan and Ohio. Beginning in 1922 
and tapering off in 1930, the migration of these men to 
Detroit and other towns accounted for forty-seven out of 
every one hundred automobile employees. During the 
same period an appreciable influx of Negroes from the 
South reached its apex in 1926 when nearly 10 per cent 
of all Ford employees were colored and assigned to the 
harder, heavier tasks such as “sanding” and “foundry 
work.” Many of the workers, of course, are transients 
comprising the so-called “suitcase battalions” and “bundle 
brigades” who rush in at the first rumors of a busy season 
and largely vanish at the first signs of slackening schedules. 
The nearness of the Detroit area to the Dominion has also 
attracted a considerable number of Canadians and Brit- 
ishers who with the Poles, Belgians, Irish, Mexicans, Ger- 
mans, and Hungarians add their polyglot part to a labor 
force which, however, remains predominantly native 
bom.* 

The young backwoods men and women who flocked to 

* It is interesting that less than i per cent of the workers in Detroit motor 
plants are natives of that city. 
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motordom’s Mecca were lured by visions of what, by agri- 
cultural standards, was a Big Money paradise. Mainly of 
“good American stock,” they tended to be as parochial 
as they were healthy and strong. They knew nothing of 
unionism, often regarded their jobs as temporary, as a 
means of “getting some money saved” and then buying a 
farm or opening a httle business on their own. They were 
also unskilled, nor did they have to be otherwise. With 
the mounting mechanization of the industry, about 45 
per cent of its jobs can be learned within two or three 
days; about 3 5 per cent within a week; some 7 per cent 
within two weeks, and the remaining 1 3 per cent within 
a month to a year or longer. 

The old-time craftsman’s sense of creative satisfaction 
in the work of his hands is therefore a lost emotion for 
the majority of the industry’s workers. They rarely see, 
or can recognize, the finished product to which they have 
contributed their own minute and regimented share. Often 
they handle only a part of a part of another part; for in 
this sphere the division of labor has attained a degree of 
specialization that is at once an engineering feat of a high 
order and an object lesson in how the technics of a civili- 
zation outstrip its ethics and its social values. 

During the past two decades the industry’s emphasis 
upon youth, with its greater speed and endurance, has 
kept displacing older employees at an ever-accelerating 
rate. In the Detroit region small loan firms refuse to con- 
sider auto workers over forty as acceptable risks, despite 
the beatitudes of Mr. Walter B. Pitkin; and also despite 
the amazing number of hair-dyeing specialists who flourish 
in the vicinity; for to the auto worker the discovery of the 
first “silver threads” is perhaps even more tragic than the 
same discovery by the professional beauty. 

^ But this disregard of seniority rights— rights which mean 
^ply that the man longest on the job has a prior claim to 
it, especially at a time of rehiring after a slack season— is 
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only one among many grievances plaguing the industry’s 
labor since the end of the World War, Others include 
the “incentive” or bonus plan by which a group of work- 
ers, geared to the human metronome of the fastest among 
them, receive extra money for extra “lump” output. In 
this operation calculations for figuring the return of each 
worker are so abstruse that often they have no way of find- 
ing out how much they earn. 

But more injurious to individual self-esteem on the job 
is the practice of espionage. In this the motor manufac- 
turers were among the most conspicuous offenders until 
revelations of the LaFollette Senate subcommittee, investi- 
gating civil hberties, caused cancellation of many contracts 
with such private detective firms as the Pinkerton Agency 
to which General Motors, over a period of three years, 
paid $419,850, or Corporations Auxiliary which cost 
Chrysler $72,611 for 1935 alone.* 

Henry Ford, supreme individualist, who does his own 
financing and owns his own steel, cement, electric power 
and light, and assembly plants, his own coke ovens, and 
the like, also “rolls his own” in matters of espionage. He 
has hired Harry Bennett, an ex-sailor, ex-pugihst, to estab- 
lish a spying and stool-pigeon system which works in the 
plant and also in large measure dominates the police and 
politics in Dearborn, Michigan. The favorite pursuit of 
Bennett and his boys is ganging up on union organizers, 
trying literally to beat them down, and otherwise fore- 
stall the coming of collective bargaining to Ford’s. 

•There are 228 other detective agencies dispensing what is enphemis- 
dcally named “industrial service.” It is, of course, nice work if you can get 
it as the $50,000 and $60,000 a year salaries of executives in such concerns 
attest. Among certain legal theorists, the fact that Aimerican corporations 
have spent as much as $80,000,000 a year for this espionage activity would 
seem to call into question their right to remain incorporated under the laws 
of any state in the union. All the states— along with the Federal government— 
gwantee civil liberties, which have rarely been so flagrantly violated as in 
this setting of men to spy upon workers and “report” their efforts to form a 
union of their choice by exercising their constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech and of conscience. 
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On May 26, 1937, for example, Walter Reuther and 
Richard Frankensteen, top officials of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, who had secured a city permit to dis- 
tribute union leaflets to Ford workers as they changed 
shifts, took their places atop a street overpass debouching 
from one of the gates of the great River Rouge plant. 
Newsmen and photographers who had learned of their in- 
tention chatted with them for a moment and shot a few 
pictures. Suddenly Frankensteen and Reuther and their 
companions observed that a crowd of some one hundred 
and fifty men had converged on an adjacent platform, 
and were lounging about. They had seemed to materialize 
as if in response to a signal. They definitely didn’t appear 
to be workers, for, as Reuther later testified at a National 
Labor Relations Board hearing, 

. . . they had no lunch baskets and wore no badges. . . . 
After the pictures were taken we were approached by some of 
these men on all sides. . . . One called out that we were on 
private property and to get the hell off of there. Frankensteen 
and I turned to get off the bridge in obedience to the com- 
mand. I had hardly taken three steps when I was slugged on 
the back of the head. I tried to shield my face by crossing my 
arms. They pounded me over the head and body. ... I was 
knocked to the ground and beaten. . . . 

They picked me up and threw me bodily on the concrete 
floor of the platform. Then they kicked me again and again. 
They tried to tear my legs apart. Seven times they raised me 
off the concrete and threw me down on it. They pinned my 
arms and shot . . . jabs to my face. I was dragged to the stair- 
way. I grabbed the railing and they wrenched me loose. I was 
thrown down the first flight of iron steps. Then they kicked 
me down the other two flights. . . . 

Frankensteen was given a similar “work out” and one of 
his aides had his “innards smashed.” 

Whereas Ford’s public-relations staff strove mightily to 
convey the impression that Frankensteen and Reuther had 
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been repulsed by “loyal employees” incensed by union 
efforts to convert them, the testimony given by reporters 
and cameramen, along with Dr. Sanford of the Chicago 
Federation of Churches who happened to be on the scene, 
revealed that “thugs, hoodlums” and “brass-knuckle-men” 
of Bennett’s “Ford Service” organization were responsible 
for this vicious attack. 

Moreover, despite the fact that a Grand Jury has in- 
dicted the Ford Motor Company and members of Ben- 
nett’s strong-arm squad for wilful intent to do bodily 
harm, Bennett still retains his post as “personnel director” 
of the company and still boasts that if a Ford worker joins 
a union, he knows the particulars within twenty-four 
hours and has arranged for the man’s discharge within 
forty-eight. 

The general knowledge among auto workers that the 
man next to them on the line may be a secret agent, eager 
to amplify a kind word about unionism into a plot to 
“take over the factory” and impelled to make up lies out 
of whole cloth to justify his pay, freezes the warmth of 
normal human intercourse among men sharing a common 
enterprise. Everyone keeps a buttoned lip, does his stint 
silently in an atmosphere of mutual distrust. Even casual 
references to the political situation have been construed, 
by labor spies, if it suited their purposes, as “subversive” 
doctrine, as agitation, as trouble-making. Save among 
proven friends the talk of auto workers is talk of sports 
and equally innocuous subjects.* 

Furthermore, under the division of executive authority 
that prevails in the industry, the foreman, who is man- 
agement’s surrogate, right on the job, exerts a tremendous 
power. He sometimes exacts tribute from the workers, al- 
lowing them to keep their jobs by kicking in so much a 
week, or “selling” the less strenuous assignments. In his 

*As indicated in later pages, the creation of the United Automobile 
Workers Union has done much to rectify many of these and related abuses. 
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little world he is, more often than not, the petty tyrant per- 
sonified. He can “reward his friends, punish his enemies” 
with a vengeance. His opinions are pontifical, his jokes 
hilarious. 

Against such conditions— lack of seniority rules, irregu- 
lar employment, the speed-up, the despotisms of the fore- 
man or straw boss, elaborate methods of payment— the 
auto workers inveighed in vain for years. Detroit’s own 
Chamber of Commerce proudly proclaimed that the city 
was “open shop,” and an exemplar of the “American 
Plan.” 

From the industry’s infancy, however, workers time 
and again tried to build unions. In the early days, when the 
pace of manufacture, carried on in small shops, was rela- 
tively slow, skill was somewhat at a premium and labor 
was recruited from the ranks of carriage and wagon build- 
ers, steamboat engine mechanics, machinists, carpenters, 
painters, furniture and metal workers. In 1891 the Inter- 
national Union of Carriage and Wagon Workers was 
founded to embrace all horseless-carriage labor and was 
charted by the A. F. of L. as an industrial union, an act 
which in itself acknowledged the incipient mass-produc- 
tion character of the industry. 

The onrushing mechanization of motor factories with 
the years naturally lowered the importance of the more 
skilled craftsmen, transferring them to the routine tasks. 
Yet even while the special aptitudes represented by the 
International were declining, “raiding expeditions” on the 
part of the Blacksmiths and the Painters, who respec- 
tively claimed as their own anyone who handled metal 
or wielded a brush, fostered so many jurisdictional rows 
that the International was expelled from the Federation 
in 1918 for its refusal to abide by the “he’s mine” conten- 
tions of various craft-union captains. In the same year, 
however, ofBcers of the International rechristened their 
union the United Automobile, Aircraft and Vehicle 
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Workers, a title which, it was thought, nicely anticipated 
all future contingencies. The new group gained consider- 
able momentum in the “body” plants especially, enrolling 
about 39,000 members within two years. In 1921, how- 
ever, it called a strike for which it was improperly pre- 
pared, and promptly exploded. A few of its fragments 
were captured by a Communist boring-from-within con- 
tingent which also soon expired. The disintegration of 
the U.A.A.V. had been hastened of course by the dis- 
charge and blacklisting of its more active spirits whose 
names were forwarded to company managers by men 
planted for that purpose— a reflection, in part, of the anti- 
union sentiments stimulated at that time by Attorney- 
General Daugherty’s anti-labor drive. 

The same motif was to repeat itself monotonously for 
the next decade, like the theme of Ravel’s “Bolero.” 

In 1926, however, the A. F. of L. decided that the time 
was ripe for unionizing the nearly half -million auto work- 
ers, almost totally unorganized except for a handful of 
pattern makers, machinists, and painters. The Federation 
in that year held its annual convention m Detroit and 
William Green announced that jurisdictional claims would 
be soon suspended since the repetitive nature of conveyor- 
belt production and the sub-assembly of the parts it car- 
ried tended to blur craft lines. Somewhat gingerly certain 
General Motors executives let it be known that they might 
look with favor upon the creation of unions in their major 
plants as an experiment in management-labor cooperation, 
an attitude in contrast to the declaration of the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce which condemned the whole idea 
of unionizing motors as an “un-American undertaking.” 

Feelers were put out to arrange a meeting of minds 
between WiUiam Green and Henry Ford, but the latter 
was too busy dismantling his Model T machinery at the 
time to discuss anything quite so esoteric. As a matter of 
fact, the A. F. of L. proposed to launch a unionizing cam- 
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paign in motors by the dubiously astute strategy of getting 
the employers to help start it. In grandly vague style, the 
Federation’s directorate talked about the “social wage” 
and the identity of interests between ownership and labor 
in that “mass production needs mass markets.” It was an 
approach which, despite the ambiguity of A. F. of L. pres- 
entation, still has great potential merit and deserves more 
objective study and honest evaluation than it is likely to 
receive. But tne A. F. of L. failed to spot-light the issue 
with either showmanship or common sense. Its high com- 
mand was too feeble to inspire the respect of employers or 
to win the allegiance of the workers. 

Besides, the local heads of the Federation’s affiliates in 
the Detroit area were up to their ears in municipal politics. 
They were “doing all right” for themselves. And with the 
exception of Detroit branches of Arthur O. Wharton’s 
Machinists, they didn’t relish the prospect of bestirring 
themselves, re-arranging dues, favors, and personnel, and 
otherwise undertaking the difficult spade-work of arousing 
a “bunch of ignorant hill-billies” to union consciousness. 
Within a few months the very concept of bringing union- 
ism to motors had become in A. F. of L. circles a hope so 
half-hearted that it soon ceased to exist. 

Early in 1933, however, goaded by wage cuts, layoffs, 
inhuman resort to the speed-up, workers began to walk 
out in a congeries of minor, infra-department strikes that 
were yet portents of more to come. On September 22, the 
Mechanics Educational Society, an independent union 
which had enrolled nearly all of the industry’s highly 
skilled tool and die makers, pulled out hundreds of its 
adherents in protest against incomes which had shrunk 
from an average of $2,717 m 1929 to $1,300 in, 1933. In 
the Detroit region such “aristocrats” of labor, accom- 
panied by many commoners, walked out at Buick, Chev- 
rolet, A. and C. Spark Plug, Fisher Body, Cadillac, Dodge, 
Hudson, Plymouth, Packard, and extended their strike to 
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Ford at Edgewater, New Jersey, and to Nash at Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

Meantime the NRA codes for the motor industry were 
being formulated in the summer of 1933. The weather was 
hot, the atmosphere electric and the codes displayed both 
characteristics. They were transparently pro-employer— 
to such an extent, indeed, that it was the auto workers who 
first rechristened the NRA the “National Run Around.” 

The manufacturers wrote their own ticket, and punched 
it. They already had their association which, despite the 
absence of Mr. Ford, enabled members to get together in 
maintaining uniform labor and price-fixing policies. They 
did not need the NRA’s sanction to indulge in such forms 
of intra-industry collaboration. Acting in customary con- 
cert, they inserted in the auto codes an “averaging clause” 
which was to govern hours of work and which was ob- 
scurely phrased. What lucidity it had was based on the 
assumption that only average hours per week could be 
limited. That is, five forty-eight-hour weeks, plus a forty- 
eight-hour week of lay-off, were to equal six forty-hour 
weeks. There was also the slick “merit clause,” a Phila- 
delphia lawyer’s way of violating the spirit of the famed 
Section which, among other things, forbade discrimina- 
tion against unionists. Since merit or competence is judged 
always by the employer, any worker who favored union- 
ism by word or deed could suddenly be found to have 
lost his ability and could be fired on some trumped-up 
charge.* 

Angered by this trickery, the auto workers cast about 
for guidance toward unionism’s goal. They had a con- 
fusion of choices. The I.W.W., the Socialist party, the 
Communist party, the American Industrial Association 
all entered the arena with at least paper organizations eager 

•Ironically, in view of later developments, the only other industry to 
obtain this same concession from the National Recovery Administration 
was that of chemicals which, like General Motors, is also dominated by the 
duPont family. 
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to enlist members. At last the A. F. of L. itself yawned 
out of its somnolence, stretched, and stumbled into ac- 
tivity. 

Its organizers, however, were largely men who had 
been graduated from the Brown Derby, “I’m tough, see, 
have a cigar, leave it all to me, boys,” school of the old- 
time pot-bellied walking delegate. They were also hobbled 
at every step by the jurisdictional jealousies of the various 
crafts. Despite such handicaps, however, an estimated 2 10,- 
000 auto workers more or less quietly joined the Federa- 
tion’s “federal unions.”* 

But the new unionists were bewildered. They couldn’t 
get thek questions answered. They asked if they were 
going to become a nationwide industrial union, or whether 
they were to be kept waiting until the membership was 
subdivided into craft groups. Nobody seemed to know, 
least of all the field organizers. The A. F. of L. didn’t know 
either. It was marking time, its most costly and colossal 
luxury from its earliest days. 

Meanwhile, to forestall the growth of any genuine 
unionism and to comply with the letter, and not the in- 
tent, of the collective bargaining provisions in the NRA 
codes, the employers started to fashion “company” unions, 
often forcing men to join them on pain of forfeiting their 
jobs. Meanwhile, too, as the speed-up and longer hours 
for but slightly increased pay continued, the A. F. of L., 
prodded by rank-and-file insistence, set March, 1934, as 
the date on which auto workers all over the country were 
to go on strike and with a single bold stroke end company 
unions and all the fraud and chicane they implied. 

• A union structure developed by Gompers at the mm of the century to 
enroll the unskilled under the A. F. of L. banner. The federal union, mem- 
bers of which usually pay dues of 35 cents a month, or $4.20 a year, is looked 
upon by A. F. of L. oiSicialdom as a “feeder” from which the skilled will be 
soon or late drained off and allocated to various craft unions in accord with 
jurisdicdonal rules. For more than thirty years, however, federal union 
spokesmen have complained that they pay dues but receive neither voice nor 
vote in shaping Federation policy. 
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At President Roosevelt’s request, however, this “threat 
to returning prosperity” was averted by Federation lead- 
ers and many long days of muddled mediation ensued. 
Out of the final settlement were hatched two new eggs of 
the Blue Eagle, both of them, in the view of most auto 
workers, rotten. The first was the Automobile Board which 
was to prevent company reprisals against unionists, and to 
guarantee collective bargaining rights. It was presided over 
by Dr. Leo Wolman, a brilliant statistician but far less 
gifted in promoting harmony. With the impassivity of a 
brass Buddha, the Board for nine months listened to a 
recital of workers’ woes but did little or nothing toward 
action of any ameliorative kind. 

The second egg was the proposal for proportional rep- 
resentation by which the company unions, along with the 
genuine variety, whether A. F. of L. or otherwise, were 
to be heard equally in all negotiations between managers 
and men. Soon three warring groups— the company unions, 
the A. F. of L., and non-Federation unions— were at log- 
gerheads, demonstrating that the industry’s employers had 
been very wise in once more applying the doctrine of 
“divide and rule.” In the long run they outsmarted them- 
selves, especially with their emphasis on company unions 
which, formed always on a plant-wide basis, were but 
prologues to a drama of industrial unionism soon to be 
played. For a time, however, the inertia of the Automobile 
Labor Board, the craft squabbles within the A. F. of L., 
the organization conflicts outside of it, provoked an esti- 
mated 75,000 unionists into turning in or tearing up their 
union cards. 

The elections held early in 1935 imder the Board’s 
auspices clearly reflected the prevailing temper of the na- 
tion’s auto workers. Out of a total of 154,780 ballots cast, 
111,878 workers voted for “unaffiliated representation.” 
In other words, the majority were so fed up with the 
clamors of competition for their allegiance that they didn’t 
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want any of the existing unions to act as their agents. Only 
14,057 voted for the A. F. of L., 7,071 for other legitimate 
unions, and 21,774 for the company-run kind. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers refrained from thus registering 
their will, apparently in their discouragement believing 
even this gesture a waste of time. 

Yet the deep desire to be unionized swirled like a strong 
current temporarily dammed up. The A. F. of L.’s federal 
locals had meanwhile begun banding together in what was, 
at first, a loose alliance under the name of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. It was directed by Francis J. Dillon, an 
A. F. of L. veteran business agent hand-picked by William 
Green against the majority votes of delegates to the 
U.A.W.’s convention at Detroit in August of 1935. The 
convention reluctantly agreed to permit Dillon to remain 
at the helm until an appeal citing his unfitness could be 
considered by the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
which was scheduled to convene at the Federation’s own 
annual sessions in Atlantic City two months later. 

But this appeal somehow was sidetracked in the tumult 
that surrounded the withdrawal of John L. Lewis and 
Company from the A. F. of L. to form their Committee 
for Industrial Organization. In any event Green insisted on 
keeping Dillon in command of the United Automobile 
Workers, a tactical blunder of the first magnitude. For 
Dillon epitomized the old-fashioned approach to unionism 
adhered to by the more Victorian-minded craft leaders. 
On the other hand, the United Automobile Workers were 
more and more convinced that unionizing techniques de- 
vised for the nineteenth century were not applicable to the 
twentieth. In one of its earliest pamphlets, addressed to the 
worker, it declared, “. . . No man today is alone an auto- 
mobile maker. You join with thousands of others in a col- 
lective productive effort. Does the manufacturer hire you, 
put you at a bench or forge, give you a heap of iron ore, 
a pile of cloth, a supply of raw rubber and a few sheets of 
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glass, and then tell you to get to work and make automo- 
biles individually? . . 

Animated by this outlook, the auto workers in general 
were heartened by the creation of the C.I.O., founded as it 
was on the premise that either mass-production workers 
were to be organized, and speedily, or that “labor’s voice” 
would soon be modulated down from at best a mild forte 
to a very soft and plaintive pianissimo, if it were to be 
heard at all. 

Various other unions, such as the Coughlin-spon- 
sored Automobile Industrial Workers Association and the 
Associated Automobile Workers of America, called the 
“Greer bunch” after the name of its principal, shared the 
affection of the U.A.W. for the industrial idea. All three 
groups began to talk about a fusion of forces, looking to 
the C.I.O. for guidance. They didn’t get it, at first. The 
C.I.O. was already embroiled in fifty-seven different va- 
rieties of controversy and had to feel its way cautiously 
for some six or seven months. By the time Roosevelt was 
reelected, however, it was sending scouts and advisers into 
Detroit to assist the U.AW. in ousting Dillon and hence 
to shatter A. F. of L. prestige and influence for many 
miles around. 

To get rid of Dillon, of course, required no Machia- 
vellian genius. His action to thwart strike efforts in nearby 
Toledo’s Auto-Lite and Chevrolet plants had lashed the 
members of his own union into bitter antagonism. In the 
spring of 1936 the U.A.W. supplanted him by electing 
Homer S. Martin as its president. He was then thirty-four 
years old, a former minister emotionally identified with 
the underdog. A graduate of WilHam Jewel, a “fresh- 
water” college at Liberty, Missouri, he had won the na- 
tional hop-skip-and-jump championship and combined a 
study of sociology with his preparation for the cloth. In 
1932 he was named pastor of the Baptist Church in Leeds, 
Alissouri, a Kansas Qty suburb. 
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His congregation consisted in part of auto workers and 
he was moved by their plight to sermonize upon the theme 
that the “man who pays workers less than a living wage 
. . . and takes advantage of the depression to drive down 
living standards and then comes to church on Sunday is no 
Christian but a . . . pious hypocrite.” He also remarked 
upon the difficulty of trying to save men’s souls when their 
bodies were undernourished, suggesting that before there 
would be the brotherhood of man there would have to be 
bread. A few more homilies upon this general theme found 
him a preacher without a pulpit, the church deacons 
observing that such views were more subversive than 
supernal. 

Martin then took a job in a Kansas City Chevrolet fac- 
tory where he embraced the gospels of unionism devoutly 
and articulately. Immediately he was out again. He was 
classed as a “trouble-maker.” He began to organize in 
earnest, becoming head of a federal local, and then vice- 
president of the U.A.W. under Dillon whom he detested, 
and who cordially returned the sentiment. Boyish and 
wholesome-looking, Martin resembles in appearance and 
manner the beau ideal of a Y.M.C.A. secretary, radiating 
good will and go-getting pep. His talents are primarily 
evangelical and he transformed open-air rallies and assem- 
bly-hall meetings of the union into something pretty close 
to good old-fashioned “revivals.” 

Late in December, 1936, after a vigorous organizing 
campaign during which Martin hit a new sawdust trad 
five and seven times a day, the U.A.W. sent a letter to 
Mr. William S. Knudsen, then executive vice-president 
of General Motors, asking for a conference on the gen- 
eral subject of collective bargaining. The letter enumer- 
ated the auto workers’ complaints and pointed out that 
local attempts to settle questions of wages, hours, and work 
conditions with branch officials had always arrived no- 
where. 
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The company replied, through Mr. Knudsen, that it 
could not talk, and suggested that Martin and his fol- 
lowers seek adjustment of grievances with local plant 
managers. This was, in Martin’s view, nonsense. The 
corporation’s industrial relations policy was explicitly de- 
termined at the top and local administrators merely car- 
ried out the orders of their superiors. 

“It’s the merry run-around again,” muttered U.A.W. 
members and in exasperation many of them spontaneously 
sat down in the Fisher Body Plant at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on December 28, 1936— ringing up the curtain upon the 
most spectacular and significant capital-labor drama of the 
post-crash period. 

Next day the sit-down was extended to Fisher Body 
Plant No. 2 in Flint, Michigan, where the U.A.W. had 
submitted a sample contract to the plant manager with 
the request that he ponder its terms as the basis for future 
discussion. In reply he discharged five staunch unionists. 
Enraged by this “sock in the teeth,” U.A.W. members 
and others also sat down. Next morning workers in Fisher 
Body Plant No. i, also in Flint, heard the rumor that 
the company had begun to remove necessary tools and 
dies to weaker union places, to Pontiac, Michigan, and 
even to Atlanta, Georgia, to forestall production stop- 
pages and to have the workers in these places break the 
Flint strike. In protest U.A.W. men and their well-wish- 
ers sat down in Fisher Body Plant No. i with a gaiety 
that was later transformed into a grim tenacity of purpose, 
while the movement caromed to Anderson, Indiana, to 
Kansas City, Missouri, to Norwood, Ohio, and to Atlanta, 
Georgia, spreading from one General Motors plant to 
another throughout the country. 

The high command of the C.I.O. which had recently 
annexed the United Automobile Workers was surprised 
and shaken by the suddenness of this sit-down epidemic 
and would have preferred smallpox or something simple 
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instead. From the standpoint of John L. Lewis and his 
aides, the timing of this strike in motors couldn’t have 
been more maladroit. At the moment the C.I.O. was 
hurling nearly all of its new might in money and men 
into the Steel Workers Organizing Committee’s drive on 
steel, proceeding on the theory that if this “most impreg- 
nable fortress of the open-shop” could be made to yield 
to the C.I.O.’s assault, the whole industrial salient could 
be more readily conquered. To Lewis, as to his Marshal 
Ney, ca-canny, Scotch-born Philip Murray, success or 
failure in unionizing steel was to be Austerlitz or Water- 
loo. They hadn’t reckoned on any new major engage- 
ments on a new front. 

Yet they were duty bound to send succor to 'Homer 
Martin and the U.A.W., which as a union was still very 
young. Its leaders were honest and intelligent but they 
by and large lacked experience in all the multifarious ac- 
tivity, from publicity releases to maintenance of morale, 
that any big strike entails. With misgivings, Lewis dis- 
patched John Brophy, Director of Organization for the 
C.I.O., to U.A.W. headquarters in the Hoffman Build- 
ing in Detroit as the herald of more reinforcements and 
supplies to come, and later wired the Flint sit-downers 
that the C.I.O. and its affiliates ‘'pledge you complete and 
unanimous support in the conduct of the strike. . . , You 
men are undoubtedly carrying on through one of the 
most heroic battles that has ever been undertaken by 
strikers in an industrial dispute. The attention of the en- 
tire American public is focussed upon you. . . 

With the stubborn and desperate courage of men carry- 
ing the banners of a new crusade, the Flint sit-downers 
refused to be dislodged for weeks that stirred headline 
writers to new heights, editorial writers, columnists, and 
radio commentators to new hysterias, provoked bitter 
debates in the Senate and House, and divided most of 
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the population into two emotionally overstrung camps, 
warring over the subject of the strikers’ favorite song: 

When they tie a can to a union man, 

Sit-down! Sit-down! 

When they give him the sack, they’ll take him back 
Sit-down! Sit-down! 

When the speed-up comes, just twiddle your thumbs. 
Sit-down! Sit-down! 

When the boss won’t talk, don’t take a walk, 

Sit-down! Sit-down! 

II 

The “sit-down” which between September i, 1936, 
and June i, 1937, involved 484,711 American workers 
not only in motors but in rubber, steel, textiles, ship- 
building, subways, oil-refining, shoes, newspaper pub- 
lishing, baking, aircraft, and countless other manufactur- 
ing service and retailing spheres, is a strike of a very 
special kind. Whereas in the everyday variety employees 
leave mill or mine or store or factory to picket outside 
their place of business, in the sit-down they remain in- 
side at or near their usual posts but do no work. They 
just sit or stretch out on the floor or benches or loll 
around on their feet. And if a sit-down lasts long enough 
—dozens of them in mass-production plants last only a few 
minutes or a few hours— it becomes a stay-in, properly 
speaking, though the term sit-down is already a colloquial- 
ism used to describe this technique, per se, whatever its 
duration. 

Its advantages are obvious. Police and militia can more 
easily disperse a picket line in the open than an “occupied” 
plant where windows may be barricaded and gates barred. 
“You can’t ride a horse through a brick wall,” remarked 
a grizzled old unionist in Detroit during the General 
Motors stay-ins. “With the sit-down today the boys don’t 
have to put up with that, anyway.” 
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Sit-down psychology differs profoundly from that of 
any other strike tactic. In the first place, the men stay 
together all the time instead of meeting irregularly at a 
hall or union headquarters or in the street. They talk, be- 
come better acquainted, generate feelings of unity and 
cooperation, “one for all, and all for one.” In the second 
place, the sit-down gives the individual worker a new and 
rare sense of power— especially in highly mechanized in- 
dustries where relatively few men can literally “tie up 
the works.” To William Smith, the anonymous, one of 
thousands, the very fact that “Alec and me and the rest 
of the boys did that” can prove as intoxicating as mulled 
wine. And unlike the walkout, when he is away from the 
job, the sit-down enables him to see and hear the results 
of his active inaction. Gongs go bonging, phones shrill, 
straw bosses storm, managers get flurried and mad and 
machinery is idle— all because of what he and his com- 
panions have done. His behavior opens up to him new 
vistas of self-importance and of labor’s importance in the 
producing scheme. For the time being, anyway, he is an- 
other Chico who lifts up the manhole cover from under- 
neath, breathes new air, and declares to the world, “I’m 
a very remarkable fellow.” In conjunction with others, 
with all the fun of teamwork, he has wrought his will 
over something big and powerful and significant; and by 
this means he has at least partially purged himself of vari- 
ous thwartings and grievances. Over and above immedi- 
ate stimuli, therefore, the sit-down is often a method by 
which the worker may transform his particular conveyor 
belt or loom or pit or lathe or counter into a whipp ing 
post on which to vent his dissatisfactions with his job, 
with his whole way of life. 

In the briefer type of sit-down, often called “quickies,” 
the men conduct the entire affair themselves. It’s their 
and usually invoked to slow down the speed of the “line,” 
show, with no red tape, such as asking the approval of 
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union officials, if any.* In the more extensive stay-in, of 
course, the whole performance is likely to be carefully 
stage-managed by union officials many days in advance, 
down to the last props of arranging for food, sleeping 
facilities, and entertainment. 

To the worker the sit-down is frequently high excite- 
ment. The humdrum nature of much modern mechanized 
work renders it a welcome diversion, despite loss of pay. 
It is thrilling— a relief from monotony. And one of its 
dangers, of course, is that like all forms of power it may 
be easily abused. It is quite possible for a group of “nat- 
ural agitators” or neurotics or even practical jokers to 
turn a plant topsy turvy by sitting down for no good 
reason. Hence labor leaders urge their members to go 
slow on sit-downs, and always to consult with local union 
heads in or out of the establishment before participation. 
In their opinion it is far too effective a weapon to be 
blunted by too much use. 

Contrary to popular impression, the sit-down is not an 
instrument designed and patented by the C.I.O., although 
its widespread use in this country happened to coincide 
with the high spots of the C.I.O.’s organizing campaign 
during 1936 and 1937 especially. 

Len DeCaux, editor or the Union News Service^ the 
movement’s official news bureau, declared: 

As a matter of fact the first experience of the C.I.O. with 
sit-downs was in discouraging them. This was in the Akron 
rubber industry, after the Goodyear strike. C.I.O. representa- 
tives cautioned . . . the new unionists against sit-downs on 
the ground that they should use such channels for negotiating 
grievances as the agreement provided. 

The attitude of the C.I.O. towards sit-downs has from the 

• The “skippy” is still another variant of the species and consists of, say, 
skipping every tenth fender as it travels along the belt, to reduce the number 
of units to be handled within a specified dme. It is as a rule used only in the 
more extreme instances when the speed of the line has been “notched up” 
10 or 20 per cent, causing almost unendurable exertion. 
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first been consistently that of all responsible union officials to 
any form of strike. When employers refuse to bargain with 
the union of their employees, and threaten, spy upon, and re- 
press them in many illegal ways, the workers are driven to 
protect their rights with such means as are at their disposal. 
Union leaders worthy of the name . . . then lay the blame 
for such industrial conflict where it belongs, squarely on the 
shoulders of those who provoke it by refusing the workers 
their rights. 

But when collective bargaining is fully accepted, union rec- 
ognition accorded and an agreement reached, C.I.O. unionists 
accept full responsibility for carrying out their side of it in a 
disciplined fashion, and oppose sit-downs or any other strike 
action while it is in force. 

And in supporting this general approach, John L. Lewis 
at about the same time announced that “the C.I.O. stands 
for punctilious observance of contracts, but we are not 
losing any sleep about strikes where employers refuse to 
recognize well-defined principles of collective bargaining. 
A C.I.O. contract is adequate protection against sit-downs, 
lie-downs, or any other kind of strike.” 

Despite William Green’s statement that “both person- 
ally and officially I disavow the sitdown strike as a part 
of the economic or organization policy of the A. F. of 
L.,” numerous Federation unions, notably electricians, 
hotel and restaurant, theatrical and building service em- 
ployees engaged in sit-downs to protect their wage scales 
and for other reasons. 

To a considerable extent, the sudden winds of sit-down 
doctrine which spread the capital-labor deadlock all over 
the American scene reflected that faddism which is an 
American institution. Certainly the rise and decline of 
sit-down popularity resembled that of Mah Jong and Tom 
Thumb golf. It is, furthermore, a tactic resorted to mainly 
in industries that have been, or are, vigorously anti-union. 
There is, indeed, on the whole, a direct traceable “cause 
and effect” relation between the adoption of the sit-down 
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method of protest by the worker and the degree of anti- 
union activity practiced by the employer. During the 
period previously mentioned, that from September i, 
1936, to June I, 1937, which witnessed the greatest ex- 
tent of sit-downing, motors— which had been historically 
open shop— had about a quarter of a million sitters; rub- 
ber, which for a generation has been a “No Man’s Land” 
for unionism, had about forty-five thousand; and textiles, 
still a battleground for pro- and anti-union forces, had 
about twenty-five thousand. On the other hand, in coal 
mining, where the United Mine Workers is well estab- 
lished, there were only 270 workers who sought to use 
the sit-down, and none at all in the extremely well-organ- 
ized men’s clothing and women’s wear trades. 

The genesis of the sit-down is still in doubt. Some in- 
sist that the act itself bespeaks such resignation to Fate’s 
decree that in its origins it must be more Levantine or 
Hindu than American. The attempt to trace it to its 
sources soon becomes the attempt to untangle the many- 
skeined and reciprocal interchange of ideas among the 
peoples of the world. For example, Mahatma Gandhi, 
foremost exponent of sit-down passivity, has time and 
again acknowledged his indebtedness to Henry D. Tho- 
reau’s measures for resisting the evils of society, while 
Thoreau in turn drew heavily upon the Flindu mystics, 
blending their doctrines with our own national propensity 
to flirt with anarchy. 

One favorite interpretation, advanced by such an able 
labor authority as Louis Adamic, is that the movement 
originated in Akron, Ohio, sometime in the summer of 
1934. It appears that two baseball teams comprising work- 
ers from two rubber plants refused to play a game on a 
Sunday afternoon when they discovered that the umpire 
was not a union man. Both nines, it is related, insisted that 
he step aside and let a union man call the game. To en- 
force this demand, both teams sat down on bases and on 
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the grass of the diamond until a union umpire was sum- 
moned. 

A few days later, the story continues, a dispute arose 
between a dozen workers and the superintendent of a 
division in a large Akron rubber factory. The superin- 
tendent made some offensive remarks which angered the 
workers, whereupon one of them allegedly said, “Let 
him go fly a kite; let’s sit down.” They did— crippling 
the flow in their own department and disorganizing five 
others. To the question “What’s the matter?” raised all 
over the plant, the response, “Some guys have sat down, 
yeah, like in the ball game,” went quickly up and down 
the plant’s assembly lines to give American paternity to 
this strike technique.* 

Probably the first sit-down type of strike on record 
in this country occurred early in December, 1906, at the 
General Electric plant in Schenectady, New York. It was 
inspired by Wobblies (I.W.W.) who as an experiment 
wanted to vary their usual strike strategy by the tactics 
of a stay-in. At a given signal picked groups of mechanics 
and machinists in key departments Uterally folded their 
arms and stood gazing at their tools and worktables. They 
remained indoors, refusing to budge, for sixty-five hours; 
and were joined by many of the 3,000 employees at the 
plant, 250 of whom formed picket lines outside it to pro- 
tect the men in the interior, and also furnished them with 
food and drink. Demands for more pay were quickly 
granted. 

Despite the efficacy of this procedure, it was hardly 
imitated at all in the United States— mainly because its 
sponsors, the I.W.W., were syndicalists, with Marxist 
trimmings, and their revolutionary appeals on the whole 
did more to repel than to beguile the American worker. 

• At least ten months before this occurrence, however, 2,500 employees 
of the Hormel Packing Corporation in Austin, Minnesota, sat dow for 
three days and achieved improved wages and hours and a slowing up of 
their machines. ® ^ 
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In fact the hasty and superficial comparisons of the 
American sit-down cycle (1936-37) with the occupation 
of Itahan factories by union groups just before Musso- 
lini’s “March on Rome” reveal a lack of logic on the part 
of too many of our public-affairs commentators. For in 
Italy the intent was revolutionary. The workers hoped to 
take over all manufacturing and run it themselves. But in 
the United States the sit-downs are at most revolutionary 
only in implication, not in objective. The workers may 
“hold” a plant, true enough, but their purpose is the redress 
of immediate grievances, not the inauguration of some 
future collectivist state. 

The American sit-down, in short, affirms not the right 
to the factory (which is not operated but kept in a state 
of quiescence) but the right to the job, a “vested inter- 
est” in it, and the attempt to protect this work territory 
against the invasion of others, strikebreakers, pending the 
settlement of differences between labor and manage- 
ment,*' 

In 1915 the United States Commission on Industrial 

* The rubber workers of Akron, Ohio, are adepts in the use of the sit- 
down, indulging in more of theoi than any other labor group in the United 
States. Their views on this subject have been expressed as follows by Sher- 
man H. Dalrymple, president of the United Rubber Workers of America, 
one of the most capable and courageous C.I.O. leaders, who was twice beaten 
nearly to death by vigilantes for his union sympathies: 

‘‘Sit-downs do not occur in plants where true collective bargaining exists. 
Where rnanagement does not attempt to destroy unionism by financincr com- 
pany unions, by the formation of vigilante groups, and by placing other 
obstacles^ in the path of legitimate union growth, there is such a spirit of 
cooperation between the union and management diat cessations of work do 
not occur, 

^‘Recent sit-downs in Akron have occurred because management either 
did not enter into fair negotiations on certain grievances or deliberately 
post-poned decisions until resentment of the workers grew so keen that they 
resorted to sit-downs as a last resort. 

‘The fact that these grievances were settled satisfactorily immediately 
after the sit-downs definitely indicates that they could have been settled 
just as easily before if management had negotiated fairly with the union 
committee in their efforts to secure peaceful setdement of the issues involved. 

“It is our contention that the only way these sit-downs can be avoided in 
the future is through the proper application of all the rules of true collective 
bargaining in a spirit of fair play,” 
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Relations recommended the “worker’s right to the job” 
as an approach made almost mandatory by modern meth- 
ods of manufacture. And more recently, Leon Green, 
Dean of the University of Wisconsin Law School, writing 
mThe New Republic, has affirmed that the sit-down does 
not violate laws of trespass and seizure and is legal. He 
points out that workers, as participants in the processes of 
production, have a definite stake and interest in the indus- 
trial relation thus engendered; and that they “sit to nego- 
tiate some affair pertinent to thek relation to industry.” He 
states, further, that sit-downs involve economic matters 
which, in their totahty of relationships, are beyond the 
authority of courts, and that properly their resolution 
should be left to other agencies of government and to the 
opposing sides. It is his opinion that the courts, when they 
assume jurisdiction over points incidental to the main 
source of conflict, tend to “prejudice” all the issues in the 
entire dispute. He concludes, therefore, that “occupation 
in good faith and peacefully of a plant . . . awaiting the 
adjustment of grievances growing out of the industrial 
relation is but an incident of the industrial relation and in 
no sense unlawful.” 

In any event, the sit-down does not challenge owner- 
ship of productive equipment; but it does challenge the 
privilege of the “employer,” whether corporation or in- 
dividual, to retain within his (or its) own hands the enor- 
mous powers over employees that result from the fact 
that most families of wage earners live from hand to 
mouth, through no fault of their own, and often are but 
a few days removed from starvation.* 

• “Who has the better human and natural right to call the Fisher plant his,” 
asked Robert Morss Lovett, a General Motors stockholder writing in The 
Nation at the height of the Flint sit-downs, “I, whose connection with Gen- 
eral Motors is determined by the price recorded on the New York Stock 
Exchange, or the worker whose life and livelihood are bound up in the 
operation of making cars? I bought myr shares at long odds and probably have 
already collected the purchase price in dividends. When I place a winning 
bet in a horse race I do not claim a share in ownership of the horse, I know 
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In another sense the sit-down may be an effort to re- 
cover at least a measure of that control over tools lost 
among the mutations of the Industrial Revolution. In times 
of discord, this aim can be more effectively accomplished 
by physical possession of plant than by any other with- 
drawal of labor energy. 

Comfort is greater than when pickets tramp in the snow 
or rain or under a hot sun. The sitters are supplied with 
food from a central commissary set up by the union, a 
fact which serves to intensify the feelings of solidarity 
previously mentioned as among the most important at- 
tributes of the sit-down. It further places the responsibil- 
ity for violence, for “starting something,” squarely upon 
the shoulders of management and whatever armed forces 
it can summon to its assistance. The sit-down imposes and 
benefits from its own spartan disciplines. The property 
held is in most cases cared for; floors are kept clean and 
machinery furbished like a ship’s brass. Rules of proper 
sanitation are rigidly enforced. No liquor, no smoking, no 
hell-raising, no entertainment save clog-dancing, music, 
or playing games like casino and checkers, is permitted. 
The plant general committee, which is the local govern- 
ment for the duration, observes its duties diligently. It 
holds its own court and metes out punishment to violators 
of such regulations as those against littering the premises 
or leaving them without an official pass or shirking “pa- 
trol” assignments. 

From the mists and fogs of emotion-charged words 
marking the discussion of the sit-down one clear question 
emerges: Is purely legal title to a producing property the 
only right that should be recognized in the American de- 

from my political economy that my position is the result of labor and sacri- 
fice. Whose? Not mine. Obviously the enormous mass of wealth represented 
by the capitalization of General Motors, repeatedly enlarged by split-ups and 
stock dividends, is the surplus resulting from the toil of millions of workers 
over many years. Obviously they have not shared fairly in the wealth they 
have produced ” 
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mocracy? The answer of the United Automobile Work- 
ers was put by its “in-and-out” vice-president, Wyndham 
Mortimer, when he inquired: 

Is it wrong for a worker to stay at his job? The laws of state 
and nation, in a hundred ways, recognize that the worker has 
a definite claim upon his job; more fundamentally . . . every 
workman has a moral right to continue on his job unless some 
definite misconduct justifies his discharge. These sit-down 
strikers [i.e., in Flint and elsewhere] are staying at their work- 
places; no one has a better right to be there than these men 
themselves. . . . The sit-down strikers have performed valu- 
able services in those factories; General Motors and the public 
alike have profited. . . . To call them trespassers now, and to 
deny their right as human beings to remain with their jobs . . . 
is manifestly unjust. 

In Flint, Michigan, the power of General Motors 
was arrayed against the implications of this view in a 
community where, out of 165,000 inhabitants, 50,000 de- 
pended directly upon the company for livelihoods gained 
from Buick, Chevrolet, and Fisher Body Plants. Anti-sit- 
down sentiment, after the first days of the strike, was 
crystallized by an organization called the Flint Alliance. 
It was in theory composed of “loyal employees” most of 
whom somehow contrived to resemble bar-flies and pool- 
room toughs from nearby Detroit. The Alliance also con- 
tained a sprinkling of Geneml Motors executives and 
subadministrators and people from its technical and com- 
mercial divisions, some local businessmen, and almost all the 
vigilante-minded personalities in the vicinity, the kind of 
men, and there are many of them, who in their perpetual 
adolescence come fully alive only when they can have “ad- 
venture” by doing physical injury to others. The' Alliance’s 
propaganda was fabricated by the high-pressure, high- 
priced Floyd E. Williamson who, himself an “outsider” 
imported from Manhattan for his mecial purpose, amus- 
ingly enough based a large part of his anti-union blasts 
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upon the “un-American activities” of “outside” organizers. 
The chairman of the Alliance was George E. Boysen, 
former paymaster in a Buick factory, and latterly himself 
the owner of a spark-plug concern. As the sit-down pro- 
gressed, Alliance spokesmen grew daily more vociferous 
in their demands for violence, some of them promising 
that soon law and order committees of indignant citizenry 
would forcibly evict the sit-downers who by the thou- 
sand had “dug-in” for a long siege. 

To oust the strikers, General Motors had secured from 
Judge Edward Black an injunction which commanded 
them to vacate company property and also forbade picket- 
ing. Although he owned nearly $200,000 worth of Gen- 
eral Motors stock. Judge Black considered himself suffi- 
ciently impartial to issue his edict, a belief not entirely in 
accord with the more commendable traditions of the 
American bench. When Sheriff Wolcott delivered the 
Black document to the sit-downers he was jeered and 
good-naturedly told to go home. Meantime, company of- 
ficials, both local and national, and U.A.W. and C.I.O. 
leaders were busy fencing, mustering all their skill for 
parry and riposte, all of them with an eye on the public 
gallery. 

On January 12, the company shut off the heat in Fisher 
Body Plant No. 2 and its own gray-uniformed police, re- 
inforced by regulars from the local Flint force, were in- 
structed to prevent the shipment of food into the build- 
ing. It was hoped that this “diet of cold and hunger” 
would break the morale of the sit-downers. 

Inside the plant, the men missed there lunch, shivered, 
and grew restive at the prospect of being also deprived of 
their dinner. Shortly before seven o’clock that evening, a 
United Automobile Workers sound truck rolled up be- 
fore the great rectangle of Fisher No. 2, with Victor 
Reuther, a top-notch organizer for the union, at the micro- 
phone. At first he politely asked the police, both public 
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and private, for permission to have food sent in to the sit- 
downers from the union’s kitchen. The metallic lungs of 
the amplifier lifted his voice high above the sounds of the 
street until everyone within a half-mile radius could hear 
his plea. The officers, both the gray and the blue, were 
mute. Reuther tried another tack. He appealed to them 
as workers, urging the necessity for cooperation among 
all kinds and degrees of labor. There was no response, save 
the cheers of the sit-downers. He then became more ag- 
gressive, assuring the officers that strikers outside the plant 
would get food to the sitters. Some fifteen minutes later a 
group of pickets carrying pails of coffee and cartons of 
buns, like an oversized backfield, starting on an end run, 
bowled over the police guarding the door to the plant 
and brought food to their famished friends. 

At 8:45 some sixty pohcemen set upon pickets sta- 
tioned at plant entrances, clubbed them with night-sticks, 
and drove them inside the building. A sergeant smashed 
a glass pane in one of the doors and thrust the nozzle of 
a tear-gas gun through the jagged space, pumping shells 
into the vast interior. Other officers fired buckshot into 
pickets and men clustered near the door, wounding four- 
teen who were later removed to the hospital. 

The sit-downers replied to this attack with literally 
everything they had: coffee-mugs, pop-bottles, and steel 
automobile hinges weighing two pounds each. At the be- 
ginning of the battle, a clarion voice from the sound track 
cried: “We wanted peace. General Motors chose war. 
Give it to ’em!” In the road strikers formed a phalanx 
around the sound truck, repelled all efforts of police to 
dismantle it, and overturned three police cars and another 
belonging to the sheriff. 

At midnight the policemen closed in their ranks and, 
with guns cracking, tried to rush the main entrance, only 
to be met by a devastating stream of water from a big fire 
hose which, along with the steel-hinge missiles, compelled 
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them to retreat and finally to abandon their assault. This 
affair was promptly named “The Battle of the Running 
Bulls.” 

The bloodshed of that night, and the fears of more vio- 
lence to come, resulted in the appearance of 1,500 of 
Michigan’s National Guardsmen in Flint. Acting under 
instructions from the cool-headed, humanitarian Gover- 
nor Murphy who was valiantly seeking to settle the strike 
by pacific means, they managed on the whole to preserve 
order almost impartially, though various commanders 
chafed at the restraints placed on them and would have 
preferred to try out their new machine guns, howitzers, 
and knowledge of the “how to quell” riots sections of 
military manuals on the sit-downers, in response to the be- 
seechings of the Flint Alliance that the requirements of 
patriotism be fulfilled.* 

Meantime— after the strikers by a ruse had captured the 
crucial Chevrolet motor assembly plant No. 4, and John 
L. Lewis had called on President Roosevelt to intercede 
for them against the “economic royalists represented by 
General Motors and the Du Fonts,” who had opposed his 
reelection with the same fervor that the auto workers had 
supported it; and also after Washington conferences be- 
tween Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins and Alfred P. 
Sloan, president, and William S. Knudsen, vice-president 
of the company, had produced mutual recriminations— 
General Motors obtained from Circuit Judge Paul V. 
Gadola a significant and sweeping court order. It directed 
the sit-downers to evacuate company-owned plants under 
penalty of imprisonment for contempt of court and a fine 
of $15,000,000, the estimated value of the invested prop- 
erties. Again Sheriff Wolcott served to mocking and 
derisive groups of determined men the order that set 

* One major in particular confessed his bitter disappointment that he was 
unable to test the value of his pet idea, shooting vomiting gas into the sit- 
downers via the plants’ ventilating systems. 
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3 p,M. on February 3 as the deadline for leaving the struck 
plants. 

In reply the sit-downers sent telegrams to Governor 
Murphy, who was still exerting almost superhuman pa- 
tience and persuasion to bring b^oth sides into agreement. 
The message from Fisher Body Plant No. i read in part: 

We the workers . . . have carried on a stay-in strike over a 
month in order to make General Motors Corporation obey the 
law* and engage in collective bargaining. . . . Unarmed as 
we are, the introduction of the militia, sheriffs, or police with 
murderous weapons will mean a blood-bath of unarmed 
workers. . . . We have decided to stay. . . . We have no 
illusions about the sacrifices which this decision will entail. We 
fully expect that if a violent effort to oust us is made many of 
us will be killed, and we take this means of making it known 
to our wives, our children, to the people of the state of Michi- 
gan and the country that if this result follows from the attempt 
to eject us, you are the one who must be held responsible for 
our deaths. 

The night before the “zero hour” day of February 3, 
the sit-downers, pallid under blazing arc-lights, listened 
grimly to their radios, or played cards or parcheesi or 
checkers or dominoes, or tried to lose themselves in news- 
papers or magazines, or talked in subdued tones. Many 
were convinced that the morrow meant massacre. For de- 
fense against expected machine guns, inadequate clubs 
dangled from their belts. An air of almost Oriental pas- 
sivity, as of men who wait in resignation for the beat of 
destiny’s drum, hung over them. Their faces were stern 
and thoughtful, and few slept. 

In the morning roads leading into Flint were filled with 
cars and trucks carrying union sympathizers from Akron, 
Lansing, Detroit, and Toledo who by the thousand 
swarmed over the town and had to take over the direction 
of traffic themselves, for no policemen were in sight. The 

• The National Labor Relations Act. 
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visitors moved toward the various sit-down plants, and 
only the women’s emergency brigades, with their red and 
green berets, brought color to a somber procession that 
for weapons held pokers, broom handles, and pieces of 
pipe. 

While Flint’s clocks ticked on toward the showdown 
hour of three in the afternoon. Governor Murphy in 
Detroit finally succeeded in arranging a conference be- 
tween William S. Knudsen for the company and John L. 
Lewis for the United Automobile Workers. To Sheriff 
Wolcott, who had the duty of enforcing the Gadola 
eviction order. Governor Murphy wired that everything 
should be held in abeyance during the Knudsen-Lewis 
conversations; and the Sheriff, more than pleased to 
oblige, suddenly discovered that he lacked proper legal 
sanction, anyway, along with a sufficient force to carry 
out the Gadola edict, although the Flint Alliance and 
the company’s legal staff in Flint assured him that they 
could together remedy both deficiencies. 

When this turn of events was made known, sit-downers, 
pickets, and unionists from other cities made high holiday. 
Their violins, saxophones, banjos, comets struck up hill- 
billy airs and square-dance tunes, and men and women 
swung partners joyously over the frozen lawns surrotmd- 
ing the various plants. 

Next day the company complied with President Roose- 
velt’s request that in the public interest its representatives 
should again meet with spokesmen of the strikers. A wear- 
ing week of conferences ensued between WiUiam S. 
Knudsen, G. Donaldson Brown, and John Thomas Smith 
for General Motors, and John L. Lewis, Lee Pressman 
(general counsel for the C.I.O.), Homer Martin, and 
Wyndham Mortimer for the strikers. Time after time 
only the moral strength and suasions of Governor Murphy, 
who presided over the negotiations, prevented their col- 
lapse, and cigarette and cigar ashes sp^ed over trays amid 
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the temper-fraying clashes of strong wills and stronger 
wants. 

Eight days later, the Governor, his face haggard with 
strain and lack of sleep, had the great personal triumph of 
seeing at long last a meeting of minds out of which came 
the agreement terminating one of the most important 
capital-labor disputes in recent times. 

The contract signed by General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers was a great step forward for union- 
ism in motors and contained seven basic provisions: ( i ) rec- 
ognition was to be granted to the U.A.W. for its mem- 
bers only, and not as sole collective bargaining agent; (2) 
straight seniority rules were to prevail after six months of 
service; (3) shop committees were to be set up to smooth 
out grievances on the job; (4) a survey of speed-up evils 
was to be made; (5) the forty-hour week was to continue 
in force; (6) time and a half for overtime was to prevail; 
(7) no discrimination was to be exercised against unionists, 
who could wear their union buttons and talk about their 
organization during lunch hours. 

The union requests for a uniform minimum wage, af- 
fecting plants in all parts of the country, and for the thirty- 
hour week were both denied. 

Ill 

Primarily as the result of its sit-downers’ forty-four- 
day defiance of General Motors, the United Automobile 
Workers (late in 1938) has some 370,000 dues-paying 
members out of an industry-wide maximum poten- 
tial of 450,000. It is thus the third largest among the 
C.I.O. unions. It has collective bargaining agreements with 
all of the independents and with two of the Big Three, 
General Motors and Chrysler. Currently it is try ing to 
unionize Ford against an opposition as stubborn as a peas- 
ant’s prejudice and as strong as a billion doUars- 

The U.A.W. is doubly young— both in its short time of 
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existence as a union and in its membership, since the in- 
dustry still places a premium upon speed and endurance 
in its workers, attributes most generally found in men and 
women under forty, even under thirty-five. The union’s 
maverick sit-downs, condemned by motor magnates and 
(some of them) by Martin himself, have derived from a 
new sense of Hberation from oppression; from flawed 
methods of adjusting “line” and departmental grievances; 
from foreman-worker antagonisms that had been piling up 
for years and were often aggravated by both the self- 
assertion of the new unionists and the desire of the straw 
boss to show them that he was still top-dog. Many of the 
pettier officials, indeed, still believe it their purpose in life 
to bring obloquy upon the union whenever possible;* 
and neither side has as yet been “educated up” to the 
patience and will to good will necessary for a harmonious 
management-union relationship. 

* General Motors has discharged a superintendent who by “riding” union- 
ists tried to provoke them into sit-down action. 



Trouble Is the Word for Textiles: 

The Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee 

A LONG the Appalachian foothills, eastward to the 

/\ sea, starting south from Maine and spreading 
/ over all New England into New York, New Jer- 

sey, Pennsylvania, thence dipping down into Tennessee 
and through the Carolinas to Georgia and Alabama, 5,400 
textile mills— 92 per cent of the nation’s total— sent peak- 
production smoke into a sky where new storm clouds 
gathered early in the spring of 193 7. Elsewhere the weather 
vanes of 470 mills, scattered widely among eighteen other 
states, veered to the same signs of stress. 

For, following the victory in motors and Big Steel, the 
C.LO. was mobilizing for its big push on textiles while 
scare-headline writers and chambers of commerce and 
manufacturers’ associations and particularly Southern sen- 
ators aU started to shout in syllables that seemed to por- 
tend at least some new kind of civil war. In this respect 
they were mistaken, if not disappointed. When C.I.O. 
legions began to invade textile territory, scarred by many 
years of industrial strife, their banners were inscribed less 
with slogans of battle than with those of even-tempered, 
constructive cooperation between ownership and union- 
ism, and with the promise of helping to bring stability to 
an industry which, since its first boom in the War of 1812, 
has needed— in a phrase used by textile men— “a Moses, 
a Mussolini, or a Messiah.” 

The word “textiles” derives from the Latin “textilis,” 
meaning woven. Today in America it stands for a diverse 
and complex and troubled industry with $7,000,000,000 
total value in the production of cloth and fabrics: cotton, 
silk, rayon, woolens and worsteds, along with knit goods, 
carpets, bags, and hosiery and various related processes 
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such as finishing and dyeing; and further connotes 10,000 
officers and managers, 250,000 stockholders, 1,100,000 
workers of whom 662,000 are men, 428,000 are women, 
and 1 10,000 are children from the ages of ten to seven- 
teen.* 

In 1789 Samuel Slater, the “Father of Cotton Manu- 
facture in America,” brought Great Britain’s Industrial 
Revolution to the United States. An overseer in an Eng- 
lish null which had pioneered in the use of the Arkwright 
machinery, he was allured by the premiums and oppor- 
tunity offered by various American bodies, such as the 
Philadelphia Society for the Encouragement of Manu- 
factures, to anyone who could “construct or introduce” 
in this country the Arkwright type of water frame for 
cotton cloth, t 

To evade Enghsh laws forbidding the emigration of 
artisans familiar with the Arkwright and ancillary methods 
of manufacture, Slater sailed secretly to America; and a 
few months after his arrival in New York learned of the 
efforts in Providence of the shrewd Quaker, Moses 
Brown, who was “desirous” that “the business of cotton 
manufacture be useful to the country” and patriotism 
thus be linked with his own forttmes. After an exchange 
of mutually subtle letters. Brown induced Slater to come 
to Providence and improve the inadequate and balky 
jennies and other equipment he had acquired at consider- 
able cost from Bridgewater and Beverly. 

Within a year, and entirely from memory, Slater had 
built two efiicient carding machines and a water frame of 
twenty-four spindles; and by 1791 he had set up a mill at 
a choice water site. His achievement was publicized by the 

* The Federal Wages and Honrs Act, when it begins to operate, will pro- 
hibit the employment of minors under sixteen years of age, 

t Whereas woolens were woven in the United States, at this time, by 
crude machines, and Hamilton had hailed the first Hartford woolen factory 
as “a precious embryo,” it was not until a generation later that factory pro-* 
ducdon of woolm doth began really ta come into its own. 
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following advertisement which appeared in the Providence 
Gazette: 


Cotton Manufactory 
To be Sold By 
Almy and Brown 

At their Store, opposite the Baptist Meeting House, by Whole- 
sale and Retail, A Variety of Cotton Goods, manufactured in 
this Town, among which are. Cords of various Sorts, rib and 
plain Thicksett, Stockinet, rib and plain Denim, Jeans, Jeanets, 
Fustians &c. &c. . . . Also, Cotton Yam of various Sizes, spun 
by Water, suitable for Warps or Stockings, superior in Quality 
to any spun by Hand, or upon Jennies. Those who are engaged 
in manufacturing Cotton, either in Factories or in Families, are 
invited to make Trial of its Qusility, and those who wish to 
encourage the Manufactures of their Country, to lend their 
Aid to establish in it this useful business, by wearing cloth of 
its own Manufacture. . . . They have also for Sale a few 
barrels and Half Barrels of Pork and Beef, with a Variety of 
other Articles. . . . They want a Quantity of Tow Cloth, for 
which they will exchange Cotton, Flax, Wool &c. 

N.B. Cotton, and Cotton and Linen Goods, of All Kinds 
are dyed and finished at their Dye House by an experienced 
worlonan from Europe. 

Other Yankees besides Brown and his partners Almy 
and the naturalized Slater were quick to see the tremen- 
dous potentialities of this new kind of factory. Funds ac- 
cumulated from whaling, fishing, and foreign and “the 
Orient” trade were used to finance new establishments at 
Providence and Pawtucket and in the old seaport towns of 
Salem and Portsmouth and Newburyport. 

In 1813, Francis Cabot Lowell, scion of a prosperous 
mercantile family, founded the Boston Manufacturing 
Company with a paid-in capital of $300,000, a prodigious 
sum for that time; and a year later, together with the 
machinist Paul Moody, he had perfected a power loom 
that gave great impetus to the whole industry as imitators 
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opened mills not only in New England but also in New 
York and New Jersey. 

The labor supply for such forerunners of the factory 
system was recruited mainly from women and children; 
despite their “inferior strength” they were considered 
hardy enough to be “the little fingers ... of the gigantic 
automatons”— the more especially since they were willing, 
or compelled, to sell their services for less than either 
adolescent or adult males who were attracted by the agri- 
cultural and commercial opportunities of an expanding 
economy. Accustomed to weaving and spinning at home, 
women found it easy enough to transfer this activity from 
the hearth to the factory; and to achieve the independence 
of nondomestic service, cooks, seamstresses, wax-workers 
entered the mills and were soon followed by teachers and 
daughters of clergymen and farmers, some seeking free- 
dom from household drudgery, others wishing to help 
support them families, until in Massachusetts in 1815 more 
than 80 per cent of the cotton-mill operatives were girls 
and women. 

Since Slater had observed that English millovmers 
profited ffreatly from the very cheap labor of children, 
he copied the custom here. He discovered, however, that 
in this country there were too few poorhouses to permit 
the transfer of children, by wholesale, from the super- 
vision of charity to that of the overseer. He therefore 
instituted the procedure of hiring the whole family, a 
practice soon generally adopted and which had a double 
advantage. In the first place, the waterfalls needed to 
provide power for the looms were usually located in out- 
of-the-way areas requiring the manufacturer to estab- 
lish not only his factory but also his own population ad- 
jacent to it, to insure a stable labor force. He had to put 
up houses for his help; and he found that families were 
more likely to stay rooted to the same spot than single men 
and women, and that the former’s progeny coifid also 
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often be employed. Thus, in the Providence Manufac- 
turers’ and 'Farmers’ Journal of January 14, 1828, a typical 
notice read: “Famihes wanted— Ten or Twelve good re- 
spectable families consisting of four or five children each, 
from nine to sixteen years of age, are wanted to work in a 
cotton mill, in the vicinity of Providence.” 

The contract signed between Dennis Rier and the pro- 
prietor of a cotton mill in Lancaster, Massachusetts, illus- 
trates the beginnings of this family arrangement which 
still prevails in a large section of the textile industry. The 
faded entry, written in a fine hand on a yellowed ledger, 
reads thus: 

1815, Jan. 27, Dennis Rier of Newberry Port, has this day 
engaged to come with his family, to work in our factory on the 
following conditions. He is to be here about the 20th of next 
month, and is to have the following [weekly] wages for work: 


Himself 

. . $5.00 

His son, Robt. Rier, 10 years of age . 

. . .83 

Daughter, Nancy, 1 2 years of age . 

. . 1.25 

Son William, 1 3 years of age . 

. . 1.50 

Son Michael, 1 6 years of age . . 

2.00 


10.58 

His sister, Abigail Smith .... 

. . 2.33 

Her daughter, SaUy, 8 years of age . 

. . .75 

Son Samuel, 13 years of age . 

. . 1.50 


4.58 


House rent to be from $20 to $30. Wood cut up, $2 per 
cord. 

It was thought that, as still another advantage flowing 
from this state of affairs, parents would relieve overseers 
from the responsibility of correcting the waywardness of 
children, a process usually accomplished in the whipping 
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rooms, an almost inevitable appendage of New England’s 
cotton mills.* 

When Slater himself had begun operations, his first nine 
employees consisted of seven boys and two girls, all of 
them between the ages of seven and twelve. Yet he was 
regarded as a benefactor, not as a monster. The sanguine 
Hamilton expressed prevailing opinion when he declared 
that “women and children are rendered more useful, and 
the latter more early useful by manufacturing establish- 
ments than they would otherwise be.” In accord with this 
view of work as the means to righteousness, children 
would receive both vocational and moral benefits from 
being molded in their plastic years to habits of industry. 
Yet when, in i8oi, Josiah Quincy visited a Slater mill, he 
was moved to protest that while his guide was “very elo- 
quent on the usefulness of this manufacture and employ- 
ment it supplied for many poor children ... an elo- 
quence was exerted on the other side more commanding 
than his, which called us to pity these little children, plying 
in a contracted room, among flyers and coggs, at an age 
when nature requires for them air, space and sports.” 

The pursuit of profits among the cotton and later the 
woolen manufacturing entrepreneurs, the Lowells, the 
Appletons, the Browns, and the Walthams, blended with 
the Puritan conviction that idleness is a temptation to vice, 
created a factory system which, from its infancy, was 
marked by a dollar-and-Deity paternalism, with results 
happier in its earlier years from 1 792 to 1 845 than from the 
mid-nineteenth century onwards. 

To dispel the widespread view that factory work was 
degrading— an impression fostered by stories of the English 
miUs with their drabs and doxies— New England’s new in- 
dustrialists decided that it was at once a duty and necessity 

♦ It is an interesting commentary upon the mores of the time that certain 
Massachusetts “reformers” berated Rhode Island millowners for using the 
strap instead of sprinkling water on the children to keep them awake during 
their eleven- to fourteen-hour shifts- 
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to keep the morals of their operatives’ environment at a 
high level. They therefore discharged girls and women for 
profanity, for indolence, for non-attendance at divine wor- 
ship, for dancing, for immodesty; and blacklisted them for 
such frailties as prostitution, which was broadly inter- 
preted, and for inability to tend their looms with proper 
diligence. 

In many of the new mill communities the companies pro- 
vided boarding-house accommodations for their women 
workers, and the keepers of such institutions had to be 
certified as persons of probity and sobriety who could 
be depended on to maintain an atmosphere equivalent 
to that of a Ladies’ Seminary or nunnery. Doors were 
locked at 10 p.m.; and anything remotely resembling the 
improper was reported to the factory overseer at once. 
He, in turn, was usually married, a pillar of the church, 
selected quite as much for his seemly conduct as for his 
supervisory talents. In 1836, for example, the Lowell 
Manufacturing Company affirmed that it would not “con- 
tinue to employ any person who shall be wanting in proper 
respect to the females employed by the company, or who 
shall smoke within the company’s premises, or be guilty of 
inebriety.” 

In this milieu at Lowell, for instance, the “females” 
seemed contented enough on the whole. They tacked bib- 
lical quotations and elevating verse on their looms to 
memorize “ennobling sentiments” while they worked. 
They had French and German study clubs, and a debating 
society, and a publication known as the Lo^oell Offering 
which contained from-farm-to-palace romances in which 
the pure and honorable young woman always captured 
the millowner’s handsome and elegant son, only after, of 
course, a nip-and-tuck race against the blandishments of 
some siren (most often a widow) who didn’t attend church 
with proper humility, and flaunted her frills and furbelows 
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and probably wasn’t any better than she should be. The 
Offering also featured such revelatory versifying as: 

In plain words, 

I am a schoolma’am in the summer time 
As now I am a Lady of the Loom. 

. . . inside these factory walls 

The daughters of our honest yeomanry. 

Children of tradesmen, teachers, clergymen. 

Their own condition make in spinning; 

and rapturously reported the lecture of the great Mr. 
Emerson at the local Lyceum, “crammed nigh to bursting” 
by millworkers to whom the tenets of Transcendentalism 
were at once daring and beautiful. 

Many girls were attracted to Lowell, Waltham, and 
similar centers by the chance to combine a measure of 
education with earning some money, often to show that, 
with the gradual breakdown of home industry, they were 
able to make their way in the world. Their turnover rate 
was very rapid, however; for after a year or two in the 
mills, with its adventuresome new contacts with people 
and culture, they would return home— especially in slack 
times— to marry, or to go on with their schooling, or be- 
come simply “home-bodies” until “Mr. Right” came along. 

Chiefly of Revolutionary stock, they had been brought 
up on tales of Bunker Hill, of Lexington and Concord, 
and when in Lowell during the fall of 1834 the manage- 
ment tried to cut their wages they turned to the strike. 
Under big hand-lettered proclamations reading, “A.s our 
fathers resisted unto blood, the lordly avarice of the British 
ministry, so we, their daughters, never will wear the yoke 
which has been prepared for us,” they marched through 
the streets of the gaping town, singing: 

Oh, isn’t it a pity that such a pretty girl as I 
Should be sent to the factory to pine away and die? 

Oh! I cannot be a slave. 

For I’m so fond of liberty . . . 
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Yet both proclamation and song were somewhat hy^er- 
boHc; for by the standards of their own epoch they were 
generally treated with consideration and made fairly com- 
fortable. Today’s tendency of the labor historian to weep 
over their twelve-hour day simply wrenches the reality of 
their existence from its social context. The from-dawn-to- 
darkness working schedule had been unconsciously taken 
over by commerce and industry from agriculture; and the 
farmer, the clerk, the lawyer all put in about the same 
amount of time as did the millworker; nor were the tempo 
and intensity of the factory routine any faster than those 
in other spheres during this period. 

A dozen years later, however, this industrial garland 
had begun to fade, what with the “Great West open for 
our girls away there, and all this clamor for teachers, mis- 
sionaries, and wives,” and the first big wave of Irish immi- 
gration, result of the great famine of 1 846, which enabled 
employers to acquire weavers and the like at wages spumed 
by the native New Englanders who were, in any case, 
being drawn off to other and better occupations. At the 
same time, moreover, the character of the millownem 
themselves had also begun to change. The strait-laced 
founders of the early factories, who had personally super- 
vised their establishments, and who, for all the excesses of 
their piety, still definitely showed a sense of obligation for 
the welfare of their operatives, were being more and more 
supplanted by the managers appointed by absentee stock- 
holders who desired dividends more than celestial grace 
and who deplored any fuss and feathers about the well- 
being of people who made dividends possible. 

During the next five decades, immigration kept increas- 
ing and coincided with the ever-widening separation be- 
tween ownership and personal administration (not only in 
textiles but elsewhere), until in 1900 from 70 to 90 per 
cent of all operatives in New England mills were foreign 
bom; and the practice of ignoring their claims upon the 
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conscience of either the individual or the community was 
already encrusted with tradition. 

In 1912 in the city of Lawrence, Massachusetts, this dual 
development reached what was perhaps its Northern 
apogee. For in January of that year, more than 25,000 
wage earners of Austrian, Belgian, English, French-Cana- 
dian, Irish, Jewish, Lithuanian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, 
and Syrian descent rebelled against the “Woolen Trust” as 
represented chiefly by the American Woolen Company 
with four of its thirty-four mills located in Lawrence. 

The immediate stimulus to their uprising seemed on the 
surface inconsequential enough. The state legislature in its 
autumn session in 1911 had passed a law, effective Janu- 
ary I, 1912, which reduced the hours of work for women 
and minors under sixteen from fifty-six to fifty-four a 
week. In Lawrence, mill managers extended this provision 
to male adults who comprised about 48 per cent of the 
labor force and who, along with all other operatives, were 
surprised to discover, on the first payday after this ruhng 
had gone into effect, that them earnings had been cut about 
3 Yz per cent, or two hours’ worth. Whereas this diminu- 
tion of income in most instances amounted to only 2 5 or 
30 cents a week, it was serious enough to people who in 
the busiest times had an average wage of $8.76.* 

Despite this destitution level of wages, however, the 
“few of loaves of bread” taken away would not have im- 
pelled the Lawrence workers to risk a strike if it had not 
seemed to them a crowning indignity. For years they had 
been forced to live in slums, in ramshackle run-down tene- 
ments, with as many as seventeen people to five rooms; 
172 out of every 1,000 of their offspring died before 
reaching their first bkthday; them chilmen who survived 
had rickets and the diseases of malnutrition. They worked 
under a premium plan devised to extract their last reserves 

* In the dyehouse, spinnings and winding divisions of American Woolen 
Company mills, wages ranged fcrom $5.10 to $6.05 to $7.15 and $7.55 per week. 
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of energy by paying them a bonus only if they maintained 
a high rate of output over a month, without a single ab- 
sence— a source of great nervous strain and tension. They 
were the “untouchables” insofar as the A. F. of L. was 
concerned; for the Federation, while organizing a few of 
the skilled among them, paid no attention to the vast 
unskilled majority. 

On the other hand, the Lawrence English branch of the 
Industrial Workers of the World alone oifered them en- 
couragement in resisting oppression, and gave them leader- 
ship and hope. It had early in the month written to the 
Boston headquarters of the American Woolen Company 
asking for a conference between a millworkers’ committee 
and the corporation’s executives. The letter was never 
acknowledged. After a week of anxious waiting the walk- 
out urged by the local I.W.W. began on January 1 1, on 
payday, when Polish women weavers left their looms with 
the curt “Not enough money,” in reply to overseers’ ex- 
postulations at the Everett mill. Next day their example 
was emulated at the Washington and Wood mills; and 
within sixty hours about 10,500 of Lawrence’s “mill-hand 
fturiners” were on strike. After a noisy meeting at the 
Franco-Belgian hall, they voted to invite Joseph Ettor of 
the I.W.W. national Executive Board to come to Lawrence 
and generally take charge. 

The choice of Ettor was doubly significant. Among the 
25,000 workers at the Lawrence woolen mills, only a gross 
of the more expert had been chartered by the A. F. of L. as 
a local of the United Textile Workers of America, and a 
few dozen more, banded together in the crafts forming the 
American Labor Union, had also received Federation bless- 
ing; but more than a thousand of the more plebeian work- 
ers had been enlisted by the Lawrence alEliate of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, which was a revolution- 
ary union and very dramatic and candid about its aims, and 
which had been bom but seven years before at a secret 
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meeting in Chicago, on January 2, 1905. It was in large 
measure the creation of William Dudley (“Big Bill”) 
Haywood, a tempestuous. Bull of Bashan kind of man, 
hard as the stone of the Rockies where he was raised, and 
a leader of the Western Federation of Miners, the tough, 
scrappy organization of the gold, silver, copper, and coal 
miners of the West. 

An unconscious disciple of Sorel’s “violence” as the 
means to emancipation of the wage earner from his “cap- 
italist chains,” Haywood embodied ail the fierce “don’t 
tread on me” psychology of the frontier with its reliance 
upon direct action. He was a Socialist with syndicalist 
trimmings who wanted his creed to prevail not in some 
distant fumre but tomorrow or the day after. His contempt 
for gradualism, for parliamentary methods of making haste 
slowly in terms of social change, was matched only by his 
contempt for the A. F. of L. and its officialdom which he 
denounced as “labor fakers from Gompers and Mitchell 
down.” 

In his opening speech to the secret Chicago conference 
which laid the groundwork for the I.W.W., and which 
was attended by Eugene Debs, Daniel DeLeon, and 
Mother Jones, together with railroad, brewery, and mining 
unionists and others interested in building a national federa- 
tion for socialist-minded labor, Haywood declared: “Fel- 
low workers: . , . The . . . objects of this organization 
[the projected I.W.W.] shall be to put the working class 
in possession of the economic power, the means of fife, in 
control of the machinery of production and distribution, 
without regard to capitalist masters.” 

Six months later, 186 delegates from 34 extremely di- 
verse labor aligmnents responded to the rap of his gavel 
at a new meeting in Chicago and officially voted into being 
the Industrial Workers of the World. It was launched as a 
“One Big Union” movement, and proposed to adopt the 
general Imes of Knights of Labor structure, exchanging its 
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ritualism and its ambiguous “uplift” for purposes described 
in the preamble of the I.W.W.’s constitution as follows: 

The working class and the employing class have nothing ha 
common. There can be no peace so long as hunger and want 
are found among millions of working people, and the few, 
who make up the employing class, have all the good things of 
hfe. 

Between the two classes a struggle must go on until the 
workers of the world organize as a class, take .possession of the 
earth . . . and abolish the wage system. 

Instead of the conservative motto “A fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work,” we must inscribe on our banner the revo- 
lutionary watchword “Abolition of the wage system.” 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away 
with capitalism. The army of production must be organized 
not only for the everyday struggle with capitalists, but also to 
carry on production when capitalism shall have been over- 
thrown. . . . 

Despite the pleas of many delegates, Haywood himself 
refused the presidency of the society since he had been 
recently reelected to the post of secretary-treasurer of the 
Western Federation of Miners, and the office went instead 
to the Socialist politico, Charles O. Sherman, who soon 
discovered that he headed a mob, not a movement. In addi- 
tion to the regular trade unions like the United Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees which, feeble as it was, still 
was transformed into the I.W.W.’s “Transportation De- 
partment”; the United Brewery Workmen, which had 
joined up mainly because it had quarreled with the A. F. 
of L. over jurisifictional rights; an American Branch of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers of Great Britain which, 
of all things, was a benevolent and fraternal o/der; and the 
Western Federation of Miners (Mining Department) , the 
Industrial Workers of the World was a catch-aU for An- 
archists, opportunists, crackpots, idealists. Socialists, par- 
liamentarians, and “to hell with the Constitution” elements. 
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They were all adepts in factional discord. Marxists like 
Daniel DeLeon wanted to turn the organization into an 
adjunct of his own “economic” Trade and Labor Council 
and his “political” Socialist Labor party, both of which 
existed chiefly on paper and in his own wishful thinking. 
On the other hand, Haywood’s bloc, consisting of some 
of the men who had hterally shot and blasted scabs out of 
possession of the Smuggler-Union mines, and who had an 
abiding faith in the efficacy of force, scorned the “betrayals 
of the ballot” and looked toward the great General Strike 
which somehow, someday, would enable the workers to 
take over the country, and run it, in one fell and final 
swoop. 

In 1908 this “direct-action” group was in the saddle, 
and attracted to the I.W.W. elements hitherto unreached 
by unionism, especially the hobo “bimdle stiffs,” the rough 
migrant labor of Oregon lumber and logging camps, of 
San Francisco docks, of fruit orchards in the San Joaquin 
valley. Along with the relatively more stable miners in 
Nevada, Colorado, and Montana, they formed the “eye for 
an eye” mainstay of the I.W.W. They had scant respect 
for the courts, for constituted authority. If a police night- 
stick cracked an I.W.W. skuU, a policeman received iden- 
tical treatment. And whatever the logical defects of their 
philosophy, they had courage. They clawed and slugged 
a seventy-five-cent daily raise in wages for sawmill workers 
of Portland. In 1909, in McKeesport Rocks, Pennsylvania, 
they brought out 8,000 employees of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company on a summer-long strike; and stood up 
against the State Constabulary, the most brutal and efiident 
anti-labor military in the United States. They had assured 
the ofScers of the Constabulary, called the Pennsylvania 
Cossacls, that for every striker killed or injured, a “Cos- 
sack” would meet the same fate. The I.W.W. kept their 
word. When a striker was shot through the temple, they 
picked off a trooper in exactly the same way. And in a 
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pitched battle with the Constabulary, they killed twelve 
and wounded fifty of their foes, losing about the same 
number on their own side but winning the strike. 

Immediately thereafter, however, national officers of the 
I.W.W. decided to forego the missiles of force for fervid 
organizing tactics that would give them “force of numbers” 
and thus allay the fears and hostility that their very name 
aroused.* It was a decision arrived at largely through the 
influence of such I.W.W. leaders as Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, New Hampshire bom of Irish parents, an excellent 
organizer, lecturer, and called the Joan of Arc of labor; 
Arturo Giovannitti, Abruzzi bom poet who, after coming 
to the United States, was by turns a clerk, a minter, and 
an editor of a small radical Italian sheet in New York City; 
and Joseph Ettor, who in 1906 had been jailed in San Fran- 
cisco for trying to organize the debris workers after the 
city’s famous earthquake and fire. 

When, therefore, Ettor answered the request of the 
Lawrence strikers to guide them, he proceeded to lay out 
a program indistinguishable from that of any other intelli- 
gent and resourceful strike commander. He kept the flam- 
ing promises of the New Day for his stirring, morale- 
building speeches, and otherwise devoted himself to the 
practical business of setting up a Strike Committee, with 
himself as its head and two local leaders as secretary and 
treasurer; and of drawing up a quartet of demands: (i) 
a 15 per cent raise in wages on a fifty-four-hour week; 
(2) double pay for overtime; (3) elimination of the pre- 
mium and stretch-out plan; (4) no discharge or demotion 
for strikers if and when they returned to their jobs. 

But the reputation of the I.W.W. for militancy had 
preceded his appearance; and after his arrival, 250 militia- 
men from a local company patrolled mill areas and were 
soon reinforced by more guardsmen and state police called 

* Sabotage (literally from the French sabot^ or shoe thrown into cog or 
cylinder) as an I.W.W. method, with the exception of a few scattered 
strikes, was not extensively used until after the World War. 
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out by the Governor of Massachusetts at the request of 
Lawrence’s frenzied Mayor, John Scanlon. 

On January 19, when it looked as if the strike would 
paralyze every null in Lawrence, President Wood of the 
American Woolen Company made an interesting discov- 
ery which he relayed to his employees by means of an open 
letter: 

Last Friday many of you left our mills and have since re- 
mained away. This action was wholly a surprise to me. You 
sent no notice of what you were intending to do and you 
stated no grievances, I learn from the newspapers that the 
reason for your staying away is that the company paid you for 
only 54 hours’ work; but you know that your wages are paid 
by the hour or by the piece, and as you work only 54 hours 
you could be paid for only 54 hours work. ... I have con- 
sulted . . . with the directors . . , and regretfully we have 
come to the conclusion that it is impossible ... to grant at 
this time any increase in wages. 

In reply to this remarkable display of ignorance as to 
what was happening in mills owned by the corporation of 
which Mr. Wood was president, the Strike Committee 
explained that: 

On Thursday morning, January 3rd, 1912, a committee 
called upon the agents of the Ayer, Wood and Washington 
mills [all three were owned by the American Woolen Com- 
pany] and endeavored to hold a conference . . . and so come 
to a peaceful understanding. Two of the agents refused to have 
dealmgs with the committee, while the other advised ... to 
write or to consult with you at yotur Boston office. . . . The 
committee sent a letter to your address containing the demands 
of the workers, but ... the letter was not answered, . . . 

The day after this exchange of letters, the inevitable 
“dynamite plot” was uncovered and sticks of this explosive 
materialized, among other places, at the cobbler’s next door 
to a printing shop where Ettor was known to “hang out” 
a lot, and where he collected his mail. It was an amateurish 
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performance and some time later John C. Breen, a local 
undertaker, confessed that he had planted it, at the behest 
of company and police officials, to discredit the strikers, 
an objective it achieved to some extent since the nation’s 
press was almost unanimously sure that the dynamite was 
evidence of Ettor’s diabolical machinations. Shortly after 
the “dynamite plot” was revealed in two-inch type, a 
Gtizens’ Committee of company officials, local lawyers, 
merchants, and politicians was formed to denounce the 
strike as an evil of anarchism; and thugs were hired to 
derail street cars and smash their windows in order to ac- 
cuse the strikers of “un-American violence.” 

The Strike Committee, reinforced by the presence of 
Arturo Giovannitti of the l.W.W. Executive Board, was 
unable to give very much attention to any of these inci- 
dents. It was too busy with its main problem: feeding the 
50,000 strikers and their dependents. Soup kitchens and 
food stations were established along racial lines to facilitate 
their functioning, and supplies were purchased from funds 
contributed by labor and liberal groups throughout the 
country. As the days dragged on, negotiations at the Boston 
headquarters of the American Woolen Company were 
carried on by the Strike Committee and President Wood 
and reached a series of stalemates. 

Then in the dusk of a winter evening, January 29, Anna 
Lo Pizzo, an Italian weaver on strike, was killed by a bullet 
presumably fired by a police officer. Her death was the 
“break” that local authorities had been waiting for. They 
arrested Ettor and the recently arrived Giovannitti, despite 
the fact that neither of them had been anywhere near the 
scene of the fatality. They were charged with being ac- 
cessories to the murder on the grounds that before it had 
been committed “. . . Joseph J. Ettor and Antoniof?) 
Giovannitti did incite, procure, and counsel or command 
the . . . person whose name is not known ... to com- 
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mit the . . . murder . . . against the peace of the Com- 
monwealth.” 

Seven days later they were denied freedom on reason- 
able bail; and Big Bill Haywood, along with other I.W.W. 
officers, including Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and William 
Trautman, the organization’s ablest pamphleteer, hastened 
to Lawrence to assume direction of the Strike Committee 
and assist their “comrades” in their trial. 

Martial law was promptly clamped down over Law- 
rence. The city swarmed with troops. Picket lines were 
everywhere shattered. Strikers were arrested in the early 
hours of the morning, and dragged, sleep-drunk, from their 
beds to court; and two sisters, fifteen and eighteen respec- 
tively, were roused from sleep at midnight to face charges 
of “intimidating.” 

To discourage the strikers, who composed more than 
90 per cent of the textile labor force in Lawrence, company 
managers set the wheels turning in various factories, but 
a New York Times reporter who made a personal inspec- 
tion of the Washington mill discovered that “in the 
spinning room every belt was in motion, the whirr of ma- 
chinery resounded on every side, yet not a single operative 
was at work and not a single machine carried a spool of 
yarn. Outside the gates, a large force of infantry kept the 
strikers away.” His experience confirmed Ettor’s observa- 
tion that “bayonets caimot weave cloth.” 

Meantime, the A. F. of L. crafts in Lawrence, the Cen- 
tral Labor Union and the United Textile Workers, en- 
dorsed the strike, after it had been going for three weeks, 
but their sympathy with it was more theory than fact. 
They submitted their own list of demands to company 
officials and received courteous treatment; and on the 
promise of receiving “every consideration” for themselves, 
they refused relief* to anyone who failed to follow their 

* Their conduct in this regard was denounced by Mary K. Sullivan, first 
woman organizer for the A. F. of L,, who complained that “nothing was so 
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own “back to work” movement, and later put themselves 
forward as bargaining agents for people whom they would 
not help and certainly did not represent. 

In order to ease the burden of feeding the strikers and 
their families, the Strike Committee, on February 5, 
adopted a procedure frequently used in France, Italy, and 
Belgium. It proposed to export the children of strikers to 
other cities and towns where they would be taken care of 
by other workers, by sympathizers. The announcement of 
this undertaking in the Socialist New York Call elicited 
within three days offers from four hundred people who 
guaranteed to board and lodge one or more of the children 
in their homes until the strike ended. 

Hence on February 10, 119 children from the ages of 
four to fourteen, accompanied by two trained nurses and 
two guardians, embarked for New York City where they 
were welcomed at Grand Central station by cheering 
crowds of workers and the notes of the “Marseillaise” and 
the “Internationale.” 

The millowners, the New England press, and public 
authorities excoriated this maneuver as “exiling” and “ex- 
ploiting” innocent children merely to publicize the strike, 
and accused the Strike Committee of tearing them from 
tender family bosoms to place them in surroundings that 
would lead them toward an idle, immoral, and dissolute life. 

The Strike Committee retorted that, in every case, the 
parents’ consent was obtained in writing; that the tem- 
porary homes were carefully investigated before children 

conducive to organization by the Industrial Workers of the World as the 
methods used by die . . . branches of the American Federation of La- 
bor. . . . Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and unbelievers— men and women of 
many races and languages— were working together as human beings with a 
common cause. The American Federation of Labor alone refused to co- 
operate. As a consequence, the strikers came to look upon the federation 
as a force almost as dangerous to their success as the employers them- 
selves. . . . The operatives have more respect for the mill owners them- 
selves than the leaders of this antagonistic element within their own 
ranks. . . 
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were sent to them; that the children would get better 
nourishment and lodging in such places than they were in 
the habit of having; and that the “exploitation” or children 
in the mills was far more harmful than their alleged ex- 
ploitation for a purpose described by John Golden of the 
A. F. of L. Textile Workers as merely an attempt to “keep 
up the agitation and further the propaganda of the 
I.W.W.” 

To prevent the shipment of such ambassadors for the 
strikers’ cause, Colonel Sweetser, militia commander, for- 
bade any more “exportations” unless he personally was 
certain that the parents had consented; and the marshal of 
Lawrence went even further and flatly ordained that no 
trainloads of the strikers’ children could henceforth leave 
the city. 

The Strike Committee defied this prohibition, and on 
February 24 sought to send forty children to Philadelphia; 
children, guardians, and mothers gathered at the Lawrence 
station were clubbed by the police with a ferocity usually 
reserved for criminals, turning a crowd assembled to smile 
and weep farewells into a panic-stricken shambles. A preg- 
nant woman, Bertha F. Crouse, was beaten around the 
abdomen by policemen until she fell to the ground uncon- 
scious; and sometime later the bleeding pulp of a dead 
infant was removed from her womb at the local hospital. 
More than thirty arrests were made on an “anti-congrega- 
tion” ordinance; and fourteen of the children were sen- 
tenced to the city farm, an institution for delinquents, by 
local Judge Rowell in juvenile court. 

The nation was horrified, and its editors outraged, by the 
vision of defenceless women and children battered and 
bruised by officers of the law. The House of Representa- 
tives called for an investigation. The protests of a nation- 
ally aroused social conscience whipped about the heads of 
the mill operators until they were frightened by the reper- 
cussions of the barbarity they themselves had fostered. 
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Gradually they began to weaken. Early in March they 
retreated step by step in a chastened, even a conciliatory 
mood, until on March 1 2 the American Woolen Company 
granted all of the strikers’ demands, and its lead was 
promptly followed by others. 

After nine and a half weeks the strikers had gained one 
of the few unequivocal victories in the annals of American 
labor’s striving toward a better life. In Lawrence, member- 
ship in the I.W.W. bounded to 14,000 as the Strike Com- 
mittee was dissolved and Local No. 20 of the National 
Industrial Textile Workers’ Union set up in its place. 

In Big Bill Haywood’s opinion, however, the strikers’ 
triumph was but a “preliminary skirmish” of a continuous 
battle that would end only “when the working class has 
overthrown the capitalist class, and has secured undisputed 
possession of the earth and all that is in it and on it.” 

The alarm and uneasiness which his words aroused— they 
were delivered as a curtain speech for the disbanding Strike 
Committee— were carried over into the trial of Ettor and 
Giovannitti which, after several postponements, opened 
on September 30 in Salem, Massachusetts. The prosecution, 
led by District Attorney AtwiU, had meantime dug up a 
new “accomplice” named Joseph Caruso, a Lawrence spin- 
ner. Caruso, it was alleged, had assisted still another and 
mysterious “man in a brown overcoat,” who was never 
found, in the shooting of Anna Lo Pizzo, an act “insti- 
gated” by the incendiary speeches and behavior of Ettor 
and Giovannitti. 

During the late spring and summer which preceded the 
trial, both Ettor and Giovannitti had warned the workers 
of Lawrence against mass demonstrations in their behalf, 
lest such protests antagonize a public already inimical 
enough. Despite the adjuration of the prisoners, however, 
the new Local No. 20 of the National Industrial Textile 
Workers’ Union in Lawrence called out 15,000 workers 
for twenty-four hours. This successful “political” or pres- 
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sure strike inspired textile workers in Lowell, Haverhill, 
L)mn, and other Massachusetts textile centers to declare 
that they too would go out on strike if “anything went 
wrong” at the trial of Ettor and Giovannitti. 

To scotch this “anarchist” tendency at its source, all the 
more important members of the Ettor-Giovannitti Defense 
Committee, which boasted legal and financial and publicity 
departments and which had raised $60,000, were indicted 
and released on bail, for alleged conspiracy to intimidate 
textile workers in Lawrence and elsewhere. 

Similarly coercive methods were used at the trial itself. 
Yet the evidence presented by the state was so flimsy, so 
much the handiwork of minds still influenced by the more 
lurid tales of intrigue and detection, that the obvious 
“frame-up” against Ettor and Giovannitti daily became 
more apparent. When the prosecution’s case bogged down, 
the Attorney-General and his aides tried Ettor and Gio- 
vannitti, not on the charge of complicity in the murder of 
Anna Lo Pizzo, but rather on their doctrines of pohtical 
economy. Neither did anything to tone down his views, 
or disguise his profound opposition to the status quo, or 
otherwise draw upon that ^scretion which is the better 
part of valor. Both made closing speeches to the jury that 
revealed them to be stiff-necked, unyielding zealots in 
what they felt was a holy cause. “Let me teU you,” said 
Giovannitti, “that the first strike that breaks again in this 
Commonwealth or any other place in America where the 
work and help and intelligence of Joseph J. Ettor and 
Arturo Giovannitti will be needed . . . mere we shall go 
again, regardless of any . . . threat. We shall return again 
. . . obscure, unknown, misunderstood soldiers of this 
mighty, army of the working class of the world, which, out 
of the shadows and the darkness of the past, is striving 
towards . . . the emancipation of human kind. . . 

After fifty-eight days of a trial marked by strong inter- 
national protests, by calls upon the government of the 
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United States to intervene and thwart “repugnant injus- 
tice,” by boycotts of American woolen products in Italy 
and Sweden, the jury on November 26 returned a verdict 
of not guilty; and when the defendants appeared a few 
days later at a giant rally in Lawrence they were hailed as 
liberators of labor, as its saviors, amid the hosannas and 
thanksgiving of a melting-pot multitude. 

The I.W.W. of course was more interested in winning 
converts for the revolution than in building a day-to-day 
collective bargaining agency. It therefore failed in Law- 
rence, as it failed a year later among the silk workers in 
Paterson, New Jersey, to leave in its wake any solid and 
permanent organization. By temperament and conviction 
I.W.W. leaders were crusaders for times of crisis. They 
could stir and guide workers over the exciting stretch of 
a strike whether it lasted three days or three months. And 
in arranging settlements and in negotiations they could be 
amazingly cool-headed and astute. Basically, however, they 
were by the logic of their own creed forced to repudiate 
their own achievements. Compromise with the employer, 
the implacable foe, was in their view anathema; and any 
pact that improved wages, hours, conditions— all the de- 
siderata of trade, as against revolutionary unionism— was 
worthwhile to them first as its accomplishment might have 
aroused workers to a sense of their “historic mission,” 
namely, the abolition of capitalism, and only secondarily as 
it might make things easier for men and women at looms, 
in orchards, in the pit. 

A dozen years after its most important triumph, the 
Lawrence strike, and the benefits flowing from it, the 
I.W.W. had aU but disappeared, its leadership disrupted 
by the knight-errant individualism of its component parts; 
its morale umdermined by persecution under the criminal- 
syndicalist laws during the World War, and its after- 
math of labor-baiting; and its human mainspring. Big Bill 
Haywood, dying as a fugitive from American justice in 
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Russia where he was buried with the pomp befitting a 
working-class hero; while other LW.W. chieftains, includ- 
ing the up-and-coming organizer William Z. Foster, joined 
the American Communist party. 

During this time, moreover, the inabihty of the LW.W. 
to establ^h a sober management-union relationship, intrin- 
sically a compromise phenomenon, compelled the work- 
ers in Lawrence and elsewhere to shift their allegiance to 
bread-and-butter unions, if any, in order to consolidate and 
retain gains already won. The chief beneficiary of this 
trend was the United Textile Workers which, despite its 
policy of craft exclusiveness, had 105,000 members in 
1920 and was the dominant union in the industry. Three 
years later it was joined by the Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers and by other independent groujw 
and seemed on the highroad to stability. Within twelve 
months, however, it had lost 75,000 members, chiefly the 
unskilled, a circumstance due in part to Japan’s capture of 
Chinese, Indian, and South American cotton-goods mar- 
kets from United States manufacturers; in part to the high 
mortality of war-baby firms which, bom in the boom of 
1916-18, were unable to survive the rigors of “normal” 
competition; and in part to the apathy and inefliciency of 
U.T.W. leadership. 

The rows of red ink on the ledger of textiles, sometimes 
valid, sometimes faked to justify “lowering labor costs,” 
resulted in a wage-cutting program that turned the period 
from 1924 to 1933 into a decade of strikes as workers in 
both the North and the South tried to arrest the downward 
sweep of their incomes. In 1924 in Paterson, for example, 
a local union, the Associated Silk Workers; in 1926 in 
Passaic, the Communist National Textile Workers Union, 
captained by the economic theorist, Albert Weisbord; in 
1928 in New Bedford (Massachusetts) the U.T.W. in con- 
junction with the independent American Federation of 
Textile Operatives— to mention only a few— all conducted 
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strikes from six days to twenty-six weeks in duration, 
which were largely futile. 

In the South, in 1929 at Elizabethtown, Tennessee, and 
in Marion, North Carolina, the U.T.W., called in to direct 
a spontaneous uprising of rayon workers, had no better 
luck. And in Gastonia, North Carolina, the National Tex- 
tile Workers Union, guided by Fred E. Beal, rammed 
head-on into a collision with all the prejudices of Dixie. 
The front page of the Gastonia Daily Gazette carried a 
cartoon in which the American flag was threatened by a 
snake coiled for its spring, captioned: “Communism in the 
South. Kill it.” Banner headlines of the same paper de- 
clared, “Red Russianism Lifts Its Gory Hands Right Here 
in Gastonia.” The N.T.W.U.’s admission of Negroes on 
a basis of equality provoked a hail of pamphlets and hand- 
bills asking, “Would you belong to a union which opposes 
White Supremacy.!'” 

The shooting of unarmed strikers and pickets by com- 
pany-hired and official deputies; the kidnaping and flogging 
of union organizers by bands of night-riders; the murder 
by vigilantes of the widow Mrs. Ella May Wiggins, com- 
poser of “home-made” strike songs and the mother of five 
children; the killing of Police Chief Alderholt, shot either 
by one of his own policemen or by a Loray mill striker 
when trying to invade the tent colony of the union at the 
outskirts of the town; the subsequent trial of Beal and 
others charged with complicity in Alderholt’s death were 
combined with events at Elizabethtown and Marion to 
plant the first sturdy seeds of textile unionism in the South, 
but at great cost, with bitterness and blood, and with few 
immediately visible gains. 

Indeed, despite 5,910 textile strikes during the past fifty 
years no big stable union had emerged until recently from 
all this turbulence, a circumstance rooted in the industry’s 
ruthless and anarchical competition, domestic and foreign, 
and intensified by the fact that wool fights cotton and both 
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war on silk for a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. As in 
the garment trades, the relatively small amount of capital 
required to enter the business, and its possibility of quick 
and ample profits, still encourage shoestring enterprisers to 
invade the field with a few looms in a foul loft. 

Textiles as an industry is also hyper-sensitive to style 
changes, with a short skirt fad, for example, depressing 
woolen sales to an appalling extent; and the distribution 
system remains in large part early nineteenth century. It 
hasn’t as yet developed any simple and direct marketing 
methods. Instead there is a maze of criss-crossing lines 
from mill to wholesaler to broker to converter to jobber. 
The “commission agents,” hangovers of the old Emglish 
practice of “factoring,” confound confusion all the more, 
once prompting Ethelbert Stewart, former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, to say: 

“Goods are manufactured and turned over to a com- 
mission man for sale and he gets a commission on that sale 
whether he sells at a price below the cost of production or 
not. . . . His object is sales, not profits to the manufac- 
turer . . . and when he sells below cost the difference 
. . . flows from the capital invested in the factory into 
the pockets of the commission man. Thus we find scores 
of inills . . . owned by the commission men.” 

From its beginning a “family” industry, wherein the 
efforts of mother, father, sons and daughters permitted 
group subsistence as an alternative to individual starvation, 
its labor supply has been historically flie cheapest of any in 
the country, with a national annual wage in 1937 of 
$850.00, or $300.00 less than the overall $1,150.00 aver- 
age for all American industries. 

Hence, acting upon the assumption diat low wages any- 
where make for low wages everywhere, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, early in 1937, began to organize 
weavers, spinners, quillers, tenders, lap-carriers, can-boys. 
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and all the rest into a vast vertical union, hoping to succeed 
where many others had failed before. 

The conduct of the campaign, among the most difficult 
ever undertaken, was turned over to Sidney Hillman, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, treasurer of 
the C.I.O., and a moving spirit in Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League and New York State’s American Labor party. He 
was named chairman of the C.I.O.-sponsored Textile 
Workers’ Organizing Committee which, for all practical 
purposes, “took over” the United Textile Workers tmder 
a special agreement by which, as soon as the unionizing 
of textiles has been achieved in thoroughgoing fashion, 
more permanent organization will be established. 

Nominally, in accord with usual union practice, the 
assignment would have gone to Francis J. Gorman, the 
hard-working, conscientious president of the U.T.W. He 
was willing to “step down” for the duration of the cam- 
paign, not because he lacked ability but because HiUman’s 
name carried more weight with the manufacturers in 
general and also with certain sections of labor in the textile 
field. 

On September 6, 1934, began the famous textile walkout 
to protest the maintenance of low wages by NRA’s Cotton 
Code Authority in the face of rising profits for the mill 
operators who, in their new prosperity, not only refused 
to raise pay but also discharged and discrimiaated against 
adherents of the United Textile Workers which, impelled 
by Section 7^?, was waging a vigorous membership drive. 

The strike, involving more workers than any other in 
American history, had been called under the auspices of 
the United Textile Workers, with Gorman, then vice- 
president, acting as chairman of the General- Strike Coun- 
cil. He was a field marshal without adequate supplies. 
Whereas various American labor groups, notably in the 
needle trades, contributed generously to the U.T.W.’s war 
chest, funds were insufficient for a sustained campaign of 
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such tremendous scope. Despite brilliant publicity, and 
an excellent use of “Flying Squadrons” of organizers, 
swinging from town to town like old-time revivalists on 
the “Moody and Sankey” circuit, and despite the 500,000 
textile workers who “went out” either for direct causes or 
in sympathy with their fellow workers, attempts to raise 
pay and get union recognition were almost entirely 
abortive. 

When therefore on September 17, 1934, the Winant 
Board, appointed by President Roosevelt to mediate the 
issue, recommended in its report a new and objective 
study of wages, hours, and stretch-out; the acceptance of 
collective bargaining, at least in principle; and the crea- 
tion of a Textile Labor Relations Board to deal with com- 
plaints in a juster spirit than that displayed by Cotton 
Code Authority, Gorman called ojff the strike. His friends 
defended this action, as a strategic retreat, pending a more 
propitious day. His opponents denounced him for what 
they termed a “dishonorable surrender.” They cited the 
thousands of workers who were not rehired because of 
their union activity, and pointed to the many dead and 
injiured in clashes between police and pickets. In any 
event, Gorman’s record had been marred by a dubious 
victoty and his popularity among many textile operatives, 
especially in the South, had suffered as a result. 

On the other hand, Hillman had never lost a major en- 
gagement. He had retreated, bided his time, but over the 
long puU always had won. 

Less colorfu^ less d5mamic, less eloment than John L. 
Lewis, he remains the former’s equal, if not his superior in 
questions of administration and strategy. Certainly C.I.O. 
helmsmen tack in no new direction until Hillman has 
helped to chart the course. In appearance, he seems more 
the social theorist or philosopher than the eflScient execu- 
tive and prudent tactician. He is trim and compactly built 
and of medium height; his nose is big and fleshy, his chin 
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strong, and his shock of wiry black hair touched with gray 
at the temples. Behind steel-rimmed glasses, his eyes are 
grayish-blue with a marble-hard keen look that contradicts 
first impressions of the purely contemplative personality. 
His exterior of a calm, even cold, savoir faire conceals a 
nervous intensity, an elan vital that enables him to work 
eighteen hours a day over long intervals. His humor is 
wry and ironic, deriving from a sharp intellect often im- 
patient with the comparative slowness of other minds. 

Lesser lights in the Amalgamated, his own union, com- 
plain that he is too peremptory by far, even arrogant and 
high-handed; various rank and filers assert that in recent 
years, with his increasing prominence in labor and political 
affairs, his head has become too big for his hat. His parti- 
sans, on the other hand, hail him as a genius. 

He was born of Jewish parents in 1887, in Zagare, 
Lithuania, the son of a wool merchant. At twelve he was 
sent to the town’s Talmudic seminary where he was taught 
Jewish history and “the law” as expounded by Jewry’s 
great ethicists. Rabbis Akiba and Eleazar, and their count- 
less heirs and assigns. Like most bright youngsters in his 
miheu, Hilhnan soon began to read the secular hterature 
forbidden not by statute but by custom. He was attracted 
to the sciences, both “social” and “physical,” and at fifteen 
quit school to take a job as laboratory assistant in a local 
chemical concern. 

He joined the “underground” trade-union movement 
for a brief period at the time of the Revolution of 1905 and 
at twenty he emigrated to the United States, landing in 
Chicago where he got a job as an apprentice cutter in a 
Hart, Schaffner, and Marx clothing factory, working 
twelve hours a day for $7.00 a week. He lived at Jane 
Addams’ Hull House, studying at night, steeping hitiKelf 
in economics— Smith, Ricardo, Sismondi, Mill, Marx, and 
Engels— and learning the English which he stiU speaks with 
a slight accent. 
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He still reads voraciously in government and political 
economy and is something of an authority on labor and 
social-security legislation, both here and abroad. He is 
the father of the Impartial Arbitration Plan, forerunner of 
others throughout American industry, and adopted by 
Hart, Schalfner, and Marx in 191 1 as an aftermath of the 
1910 strike of spongers, pressers, tailors and trimmers, and 
makers of coats and pants in which Hillman was a ring- 
leader. Here, indeed, he earned his first stripes as a labor 
leader. Despite his youth, Hillman at twenty-three had 
managed to coalesce a concrete list of grievances from 
all the diffused discontent of Turks, Albanians, Greeks, 
Poles, Bohemians, Bulgarians, and Jews who knew only 
that they were being exploited, that thousands of them 
were paid from $2.50 to $4.00 for a week ranging from 
60 to 70 hours, and who, foreign to the American scene and 
alien to each other, must needs distrust anyone seeking to 
rescue them from the Promised Land’s per^tion. 

Although this 1910 strike was lost, the drive toward a 
genuine rank-and-file union iu men’s clothing had at last 
begun. At that time, the single existing union in the indus- 
try was the United Garment Workers. Hillman’s devotion 
to the idea of industrial unionism dates, in fact, from his 
many clashes with the U.G.W. officials, a craft-conscious 
clique more concerned with dues and jurisdiction than 
widi the general welfare of workers in men’s apparel. 

In January, 1911, Hillman was chosen to represent the 
clothhig workers at a Palmer House meeting with Hart, 
Schaffner, and Marx executives; and three years later he 
was elected president of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, a post he has occupied continuously for twenty-four 
years. Almost from the beginning he departed from ortho- 
dox precedents of pure and simple unionism, urging Amal- 
gamated adherents to make their organization more than 
a vehicle for collective bargaining and to share with their 
employers the problems and responsibilities of improving 
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quality, increasing output, abolishing waste, and reducing 
overhead. 

“We help the employers,” he declared in 1923, “for 
one excellent reason. The clothing workers must make 
their living out of the clothing industry— just as their em- 
ployers. Until now labor has fought mainly from a sense 
of outrage against exploitation. Henceforth it will fight 
more and more from a sense of social and industrial re- 
sponsibility.” 

To make this approach an actuality, the Amalgamated 
has often loaned large sums from its own treasury to cloth- 
ing manufacturers to tide them over hard times and to 
maintain employment for its members. Similarly its first- 
rate statisticians and research staff often have conducted 
costly surveys into the clothing market, from sheep-shear- 
ing to retail sales. They then turn over their findings to 
union employers to guide them toward greater profits, 
and, as a corollary, to preserve the high wage scales the 
Amalgamated demands. 

When, therefore, at the 1937 Golden Jubilee dinner 
given by the officers of Hart, Schaffner, and Marx to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of their firm’s founding, Hill- 
man as a guest speaker stated that “for fully 2 5 years the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx have cooperated in a labor-management movement 
that has not only been steady and unbroken, but also mu- 
tually beneficial,” he was not indulging merely in post- 
prandial politeness. 

Today he is the outstanding example of “constructive 
cooperation” between industrialist and wage earner; and 
the policy of the Amalgamated reflects that “class collabo- 
ration” which pristine Marxists abhor.* It has, by using its 

• Like other tmions, notably the I.L.G,W.U,, its policy also reflects the 
gulf separating its abstract philosophy and its day-to-day behavior. On De- 
cember 28, 1914, when the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America was 
bom out of an internal row between a Hiilman-led faction within the United 
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pwn special technique of mutual aid, wrung concession 
after concession from the clothing industry, organizing 
the men’s apparel centers— New York, Chicago, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Rochester, New York— 
to the tune of an average 87 per cent closed shop. It has 
also pioneered the two most successful ventures of Amer- 
ican labor into banking and cooperative housing. 

In the early 1920’s a number of unions which had espe- 
cially benefited from labor’s wartime prosperity had been 
able to accumulate treasuries which exceeded current 
needs. Such surplus funds were deposited in banks at the 
usual low rates of interest for savings— a situation which 
dissatisfied various labor leaders, keenly aware of the higher 
returns the bankers were getting on union money. Among 
railroad, machinist, and men’s clothing union officials, 
particularly, the idea developed that the rainy-day reserves 
of their own organizations could simultaneously be put to 
work and remain available for such union exigencies as 
a strike or the payment of benefits. 

The question was, however, how to keep union funds 
profitably invested and immediately liquid at one and the 
same time. Labor banking was hailed as a practically per- 
fect solution. It was furthermore widely argued, in effect, 
that: 

.Labor would mobilize the wage earner’s savings in its own 
financial institutions and would unlock the door of open-shop 
industry with the golden key of credit. Nay, labor would go 

Garment Workers of America convening at New York City’s Webster Hall, 
the new union’s constitution carried a preamble which, in part, declared: 

‘The economic organization of labor has been called into existence by 
the capitalist system of production, under which the division between the 
ruling class and the ruled class is based upon the ownership of the means of 
production. The class owning those means is the class that is ruling; the class 
that possesses nothing but its labor power, which is always on the market 
as a commodity is the one that is being ruled. 

"A constant and increasing struggle is being waged between these two 
classes. 

, , Qear knowledge and class consciousness will put the organized 
working class in actual control of the system of production and the work- 
ii^ class will then be ready to take possession of it.” 
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much further; it would effect a total redirection of capitalism 
by emerging as a first rate financial power. Labor’s struggle for 
its rights would be transferred from the picket lines, the Con- 
gressional lobby, and the courts to the stockholders’ meetings 
of large corporations.* 

A supplementary advantage of labor banking, its advo- 
cates affiraied, would be to curtail the pressure exerted by 
bankers upon industrialists to maintain the open shop as an 
avenue to higher profits. The labor bank, in the future, 
would extend credit to union firms, withhold it from open- 
shop employers. Moreover, when workers were made idle 
because of an employer’s refusal to comply with union 
wage scales, the labor bank would loan money to some new 
rival, and otherwise carry out an imitation of business that 
in many respects would become identified with business. 
Hence by 1926 there were thirty-six labor banks, with a 
total paid-in capital of more than $13,000,000, and ex- 
travagant hopes. Within four years only fourteen of them 
had survived the debacle of 1929, most of them precari- 
ously, a condition due to incredible inefficiency in direc- 
tion, a whole-hearted devotion to wild-cat stocks and the 
fancier forms of speculation and— in some cases— to sheer 
thievery. 

The two banks founded by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, however, one in Chicago in 1922 and another in 
New York City a year later, not only withstood the 
ravages of depression but still are flourishing. They rejected 
the belief that labor could gain control over jobs by means 
of control over credit, and instead stressed small personal 
services to their membership, loans, the transmission of 
funds to relatives and friends in foreign countries, and 
counsel for the small investor, the latter through the 
Amalgamated Securities Corporation in Chicago and the 
Amalgamated Investors, Inc., in Manhattan. Between 
them, the two Amalgamated banks currently record total 
* Perlman and Taft, History of Labor in the United States, p» 572. 
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assets exceeding $15,000,000 and are managed with excep- 
tional competency. 

Similarly, the Amalgamated shares with the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers in Philadelphia labor’s 
most notable accomplishments in the field of cooperative 
housing. It has constructed a $3,500,000 group of coopera- 
tive dwellings in the Bronx (New York City), housing 
2,500 persons at an average of $i i.oo a room for airy and 
sunlit apartments, or about $5.25 a month less than the 
private cost for the same sort of thing. In addition to pleas- 
ant living quarters, the Amalgamated’s apartments supply 
their tenants with a cooperative grocery, fruit market, and 
tea room, along with a cooperative laundry, milk, electric 
light and bus services. Their children attend a cooperative 
day nursery; and the parents themselves attend lectures 
and debates on current topics,* in addition to the con- 
certs, dances, bridge parties, and the like held in the audi- 
torium and recreation halls on the premises. 

Since Hillman is neither a utopian nor an opportunist 
but a combination of both, and the Amalgamated is fash- 
ioned in his image, his supervision of the Textile Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee campaign has tended to carry 
forward the principles underlying the Amalgamated’s 
own pragmatic idealism, in itself a part of that enlightened 
self-interest which, almost by reflex action, extends the 
helping hand to the underdog. The Amalgamated, which 
always “comes through” for unionism’s causes in the con- 
viction that in the long run its own well-being depends 
upon that of all labor, raised $500,000 to start the 
T.W.O.C. drive off in substantial style.} 

Hillman mapped it out with all the plasticity of his chess- 

' * The extraordinary interest in pnblic affairs displayed by members of the 
Amalgamated springs from the Socialist sympathies of a considerable por- 
tion of its membership and is at once stimulated and fed by the union’s 
official monthly, The Advance. J. B. S. Hardman, its editor, is chief author 
and compiler of American Labor Dynapdcs, one of the few indispensable 
books for any student of the labor question in the United States. 

tThe LL.G.W.U. and the United IVline Workers as the “great givers” 
of the C.LO, also contributed hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
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player’s mind, and all the resolution of a man who at fifty 
matches dimes against his own destiny; for the T.W.O.C. 
offensive which is still in progress, with considerable 
ground gained but more to capture, may well prove to be 
the most crucial and costly ever waged by the C.I.O. 

Among the more difficult obstacles which the T.W.O.C. 
has had to face are the textile industry’s 5,870 different 
producing units, owned by 3,400 separate companies. The 
trend toward consoHdation has quickened, of course, dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Today a syndicate of eight banks 
— Durpee Trust, FaU River; Rhode Island Hospital Na- 
tional, Providence; the National Shawmut and Old Colony 
in Boston; the National City in New York; the First Na- 
tional in Greenville, Soudi Carolina; the Citizens and 
Southern in Atlanta; and the American Trust in Charlotte 
—control 150 corporations, accounting for 33 per cent of 
the nation’s mill capacity, and including such famous firms 
as Amoskeag in Manchester, New Hampshire; the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company with plants all over New England; 
the Pacific Mills of Lawrence; and Manville-Jenckes with 
its mills in Rhode Island and in Gastonia and High Shoals, 
North Carolina. 

Outside of this single great interlocking directorate 
there is no other concentration of control in textiles com- 
parable to Carnegie-Illinois in steel, to General Motors 
Corporation in automobiles; and this diffusion has neces- 
sitated extra conversions, extra joumeyings, extra negotia- 
tions, and extra expense in general for the four hundred 
T.W.O.C. organizers working out of central headquarters 
in New York City and regional offices in Boston, Passaic, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Atlanta, and Rochester. Otherwise 
the relative smallness of textile producing units and their 
economic set-up has redounded to the advantage of the 
T.W.O.C. since it is usually easier to pit union strength 
against a small or medium-sized manufacturer than against 
a big one supported by a great bank with all its direct and 
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indirect influences. Sometimes, however, the reverse is 
true, wherever strong trade associations exist. 

Below the Mason-Dixon line T.W.O.C. missionaries 
encountered a double hardship. They have had to con- 
front an employing opposition that in general looks upon 
the open shop as the life and the redemption. The extreme 
of this anti-union attitude was expressed by B. W. Bald- 
win, president of the Marion Manufacturing Company in 
Georgia. At 7 p.m. on October i, 1929, six strikers were 
killed and eighteen wounded when deputy sheriffs fired 
three volleys into a crowd of 250 demonstrating before 
the factory gates. The next day, interviewed by a reporter 
for the Asheville Citizen, Mr. Baldwin declared: 

“I understand sixty or seventy shots were fired in 
Wednesday’s fight. If this is true, there are thirty or thirty- 
five of the bullets accounted for. I think the officers are 
damned good marksmen. If I ever organize an army they 
can have jobs with me. I read that the death of each soldier 
in the World War consumed more than five tons of lead. 
Here we have less than five pounds and these casual- 
ties. . . .” 

Although the majority of manufacturers in the South 
do not necessarily share Mr. Baldwin’s interest in this 
branch of ballistics, per se, their views were dramatized 
by the action of Governor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia 
when in 1934 he placed hundreds of strilang mill girls 
behind the barbed wire of concentration camps, under 
strict military guards. 

In addition to facing such strong anti-union feeling 
among employers, T.W.O.C. organizers have also had to 
try to convert upwards of 450,000 workers most of whom 
a generation ago left a scraggly upland farm or a cotton 
patch “down below” to stand at a spindle, and to exchange 
simple barter for the bright wonder of money. They were 
and still are ignorant, ornery, clannish. They are anti- 
foreign, anti-Catholic, anti-Yankee. They distrust anyone 
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who doesn’t go to church, or opens the windows to night 
air, or is educated beyond the three R’s. Although they 
themselves were originally sons of the soil, other farmers 
look down upon them as “white trash,” and so do the 
townsfolk. At the very bottom of Southern white society, 
they have taken refuge in a pride in their “pure American 
stock” which is about all they have left to be proud of. 
Their faces display a “mill pallor” similar to the gray- 
white appearance of people long confined in prison; it 
seems more than skin deep and is in large part due to their 
diet of sow-belly and hominy grits, with green vegetables 
a rarity. They look always tired, inert, docile. They work 
amid a whir and bob and crash of machinery that is at 
once dazing and deafening, that prevents any companion- 
able chattiness, and that deepens their taciturn traits. Many 
succumb to pellagra, the disease of poverty’s malnutrition. 
Tuberculosis and other respiratory ailments are frequent, 
as the dust and acid-charged air of many ill-ventilated mills 
eat away their lungs. Until the passage of the national 
wages and hours bill which put a ceiling on hours at forty- 
four per week, the whole family (and textiles is after 1 50 
years still a family industry) labored in the mills from ten 
to twelve hours a day, or night, and often longer. 

More than 70 per cent of these people (as against about 
20 per cent in Massachusetts) live in company-owned 
villages of a type which a former textile worker described 
in 1936 as follows: 

Here we find unpaved streets of red mud and black cinders 
with no sidewalks . . . houses all exactly alike ... in long 
rows up and down the mountain side. Some . . . are painted 
very ugly colors . . . others have no paint at all. Lots of them 
are built on stilts so high you could easily park a car . . . un- 
der them. They are exactly like a box, with four partitions 
dividing it into four and six rooms. These ... are very small 
and there are usually two open fireplaces to each house. . . . 
In the back lot between every two houses you would find one 
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toilet, to serve two families . . . open toilets, a pit being only 
a few feet deep. . . . About every four or six houses you will 
find an open pump on one side of the street. About four to six 
families from the other side of the street also get water from 
this pump, . . . Here the cows, chickens and children are all 
watered together. 

On down the road is the mill itself ... a large brick struc- 
ture with a tall smokestack from which the smoke pours 
daily ... to settle on . . . the little homes of the workers. 
The company store is directly in front of the mill with a pub- 
lic highway between. The workers get paid sometimes in scrip 
and this is redeemable in merchandise only at the company 
store. There are also two churches in the village, one Metho- 
dist, and one Baptist, owned and partly controlled by the 
company. 

On a hill overlooking the village is quite a different scene. 
Here is a nice little village apart from the workers, nice wind- 
ing lanes . . . shade trees, pretty gardens, paved streets and 
sidewalks , , . nicely painted houses. These . . . have sun 
parlors, sleeping porches, heating systems, water systems and 
lights. These are the bossmen’s houses and this section is known 
as “bossmen’s row,” 

As in the coal-mining community of a somewhat earlier 
day, the “company” sees, hears, knows, and owns all, is 
able to evict the complaining from its property, and to 
limit the rental of its houses exclusively to its own work- 
ers, often on the condition that all able-bodied members 
of the family will remain at the mill and not seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. This is especially difficult to enforce since 
the family can bundle up its worldly goods in an hour or 
two, put them into a single dray or battered car, and roll 
off in search of some better place. The population of South- 
ern textile mills, indeed, is incessantly shifting, since work- 
ers confuse their discomfort with the dispensations of a 
particular mill rather than with the general system of 
mxtile labor relations in Dixie. The labor turnover in 
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Southern mills is 189.5 as compared with 94.9 in the 
North, or actually double. 

The Southern mill hand, “settin’ ” at home during his 
few hours of leisure, exudes grievances in his own lacka- 
daisical fashion; and the introduction of labor-saving 
devices (textiles, as the first of our industries to be mech- 
anized, has been for years the happy hunting ground of 
the efficiency engineer), bringing the speed-up and the 
stretch-out in which a weaver, for example, has to watch 
forty-eight instead of twenty-four looms, comes in for 
hours of lamentation. Yet when “Southern labor stirs,” 
as it often has, it is almost as easy to organize into a fight- 
ing force as its Northern fellows, but more difficult to hold 
in unions. For Southern management has few compunc- 
tions when it comes to discharging a man for union affilia- 
tion, fewer indeed than similar executives in the North, 
and if a union does get a toe-hold in its mili “seizes the first 
trade slackness as an excuse for a shut-down, and after a 
time starts up with non-union operatives.” 

The Southern manufacturer, however, is on the whole 
very touchy when either his own employees or an out- 
sider suggests that conditions might be bettered for his 
employees. He regards himself as a benefactor; and in one 
sense he is perhaps right. Many of the superior mill vil- 
lages like that of the Bibb Manufacturing Company in 
Porterdale, Georgia, provide hospitals, swimming pools, 
community houses, nurseries, and kindergartens.* Com- 
pared with the dreadful poverty of “the hills” and of 
tenant farming, the mUlworkers are perhaps better off for 
leaving the farm for the factory. 

On the other hand an astute observer like Frank Tan- 
nenbaum insists: 

One gets the feeling when he sees these long, emaciated 
figures, wan and sleepy-looking and without any vividness or 

* In the upper grades, however, the tniil-ran school is always inferior in 
every respect to the state’s brand of elementary education. 
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interest, that it were far better if they had remained on the 
farm and scratched the sod with their nails . . . better they 
had starved on bitter roots, killed one another in long family 
feuds, that their children had lived in ignorance and had gone 
barefoot , . . and hunted wild cats, some going to the mad 
house, some making moonshine, some escaping barefoot into a 
mountain or valley school. A few would have gone to the legis- 
lature or become teachers, or perhaps bitter relentless perse- 
cutors of other people. Now and then there would have been a 
poet or a preacher. There was some escape. The adventure of 
living was not at an end. . . . 

Yet the millowner believes, often sincerely, that his kind 
of paternalism is just what the situation requires. He tends 
to regard his employees as somewhat weak-minded chil- 
dren who need his care. His picture of himself as philan- 
thropist harks back to the Reconstruction days of a shat- 
tered Confederacy. When the first textile operators built 
their mills, they helped to restore economic and moral 
solvency to a moribund social order. In pre-Civil War 
times, moreover, the wealthy were accustomed to “look- 
ing out for the poor,” and the desire to help the under- 
privileged has remained less a duty than an impulse, but 
always for charity’s sake, not in recognition of the right to 
work as means to personal independence. Since in the 
South traditions die slowly, the Southern millowner or 
mill manager (Northern investors usually retain in charge 
a native who knows conditions) occupies somewhat the 
position held by planters of a bygone day and feels sure 
that the exercise of his kind of noblesse oblige is both 
humanly and economically sound. 

Hence when T.W.O.C. emissaries entered this region 
of “cheap and contented” and “loo per cent American 
labor” boosted by Chambers of Commerce— and forming 
the chief reason why in 1927 alone $60,000,000 of New 
England’s cotton capital migrated southward, and why 
profits are about 6 per cent higher in the South than in 
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the North— they found employers wary and antagonistic, 
and workers still suspicious of “imported” saviors. 

The T.W.O.C. was, however, prepared for this. In the 
first place, employers were offered a technique for regu- 
larizing labor costs, and thus bringing a measure of ra- 
tionale and equilibrium into the confused price and wage 
structure of textiles. In the second place, T.W.O.C. or- 
ganizers were selected with great care, and only those able 
hterally and figuratively to “speak the language” were sent 
out to distribute the cogent, simply written literature, and 
otherwise put across the C.I.O.’s lesson of “Be Wise, Or- 
ganize.” In the Chattanooga area, for instance, only 
“100%, native white Anglo-Saxon American Protestants 
of mountaineer stock” were allowed to carry T.W.O.C. 
gospel and become prophets honored in their own coun- 
ties. Many of the T.W.O.C. organizers are women, since 
their sex comprises 39 per cent of the industry’s work 
force and is traditionally hard to unionize, and it is be- 
lieved that women might respond more readily to a union 
sales-talk if delivered with feminine understanding. Per- 
haps a majority of the women operatives in textiles either 
regard their jobs as transitory, or accept the notion of 
“pin-money” whereby the husband is the chief bread- 
winner and his wife’s wage is but supplementary. Or per- 
haps they simply do not question the social arrangements 
and cultural lags— “woman’s place is in the home,” etc.— 
which have made them “cheap help” for 150 years of 
factory life in the United States. 

As a whole both men and women oi^nizers are chosen 
for their resourcefulness and “nice*° appearance; and 
among newer recruits attractive, college-bred people are 
preferred. Certainly one of the most significant aspects of 
the C.I.O. is that, with the depression’s restriction of busi- 
ness opportunity, university and professional-school gradu- 
ates who, ten years ago, would have been seeking to carve 
out careers as business executives, now look to me C.I.O. 
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as the framework for their own futures, thus infusing the 
movement with some of the best brains and talents in the 
country. Degrees have proved especially valuable in union- 
izing new areas; the white-collar respectabihty and “tone” 
they imply do much to undermine the widespread belief 
that to belong to a union is a sign of inferior social status, 
an outlook especially endemic among women workers who 
cling to the popular magazine glorification of “the shabby 
genteel” mores. 

Every detail of the T.W.O.C. drive has been planned 
with diligence, discussed, and whenever possible tested by 
the “controlled experiment” methods of the laboratory 
insofar as they can be applied to the unpredictables of hu- 
man behavior. A research staff surveys the earnings and 
financial structure of every textile enterprise in the United 
States. Indeed, the T.W.O.C. campaign marks American 
labor’s first use of statistics on the really grand scale. 

At its beginning, the brainy and expert Solomon Barkin 
was persuaded to resign his post as chief of staff of the 
Labor Division of Industrial Economics in the United 
States Department of Commerce in order to direct 
T.W.O.C. collection of pertinent data. A former instruc- 
tor of economics at C.C.N.Y., and then Director of 
Research for New York State’s Old Age Security Commis- 
sion, and Assistant Director of the NRA’s Labor Advisory 
Board, he is the author of Old Age Security and The 
Older Worker in Industry. His files bulge with informa- 
tion on textile companies, their business history, their 
creditors, their sales outlets, their personnel, their wage 
scales as compared with the whole industry’s and with 
similar mills in the North or South. In accord with his 
belief that research is a tool of unionism too long neglected, 
comparative studies are conducted into a mill’s output by 
way of its type of spindles, into its labor force by way of 
its sociological status. 

Along with his chief, Hillman, Barkin is convinced that 
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the success of the T.W.O.C. undertaking to a great ex- 
tent hinges upon an intimate, systemized, and cross- 
indexed knowledge of the industry, a knowledge that must 
be instantly available in order to lay the basis for both the 
immediate and long-range program for labor in textiles. 

These data have been used mainly to buttress Hillman’s 
argument that the best way to bring order into the indus- 
try is for management to accept voluntary collective bar- 
gaining, as an alternative to more stringent government 
intervention, and to make wages as uniform as possible. 

In the North and the Middle and Far West, the 
T.W.O.C. has, of course, found the sledding easier and 
has achieved substantial gains in virtually all branches of 
the industry. It has signed collective bargaining contracts 
with hundreds of firms such as, for example, the Monu- 
ment Mills at Housatonic, Massachusetts, which makes 
bedspreads and coverlets and has 450 workers; the Colum- 
bia Products Company in Brooklyn, which turns out 
plushes with a force or 50; the Klearfax Linen Looms at 
Duluth, Minnesota, which manufactures linen carpet and 
has 200 workers; the Silkcraft Mills in Paterson, New 
Jersey, which produces silk Jacquards and has a labor force 
of 1 50; along with such “giants” as the American Woolen 
Company with its 34 mills and 28,000 workers, 13,000 of 
whom are T.W.O.C. members. 

In Amsterdam, New York, carpet and rug center of 
the East, the T.W.O.C. in the spring of 1938 waged and 
won a seven-week strike against the Bigelow Sanford Car- 
pet Company; it kept a double picket line of 8,000 people 
encircling the three-mile area occupied by this firm’s mills; 
enlisted the boycott aid of the League of Women Shop- 
pers, sponsored radio broadcasts which denounced the 
company’s “nothing to arbitrate” stand as an anachronism; 
got teamsters and truck-drivers to refuse to move its goods 
from its warehouses or pick them up at railroad loading 
points in twenty-five cities from Boston to Seattle, from 
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Atlanta to San Francisco; and otherwise unleashed a social 
power of vast effect. In Amsterdam also the T.W.O.C. 
obtained a National Labor Relations Board* decision 
against the huge Mohawk Carpet Company which employs 

4.000 workers and which was ordered to dissolve its com- 
pany union and to reinstate with back pay two unionists 
discharged for T.W.O.C. activity. And even in the South, 
it has slowly and stubbornly advanced under the shrewd 
guidance of Emil Rieve, president of the Hosiery Work- 
ers, R. R. Lawrence, Regional Director for the Deep 
South, and John A. Peel, ace organizer among the 120 
that the T.W.O.C. has placed m the South with instruc- 
tions to “last just a day longer than the most recalcitrant 
employer.” 

In compliance with this order, the organizers have al- 
ready recorded several notable successes. In the Pacific 
Mills in Columbia, South Carolina, which with a work 
force of 2,500 turns out print cloth, shirtings, and broad- 
cloth, the T.W.O.C. secured an agreement which recog- 
nized it as sole bargaining agent, granted full seniority and 
the forty-hour week, accepted arbitration as the only 
modus operandi for settling disputes, and established 
similar gains which, even a few years ago, were regarded 
as visionary. 

Moreover, the chartering of locals in West Durham, 
Gastonia, and Erwin, North Carolina, in “the heart of the 
open shop,” and the forty-hour, five-day week passed by 
South Carolina’s legislature in response to the pressure of 
textile workers politically directed by the T.W.O.C. would 
seem to justify the effectiveness of Hillman’s “statistical 
oUve branch.” 

The T.W.O.C. currently has 450,000 members enrolled, 
or about 39 per cent of its maximum potential. Some 

275.000 of them, mainly in the North, are under contract; 

♦In a five-month period, out of iz5 NLRB elections to determine the 
bargaining agency for a plant’s workers, and involving 79,000 people, die 
XW.O.C won 96. 
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and about the same number regularly pay dues, the others 
being unable to do so by reason of unemployment (bank- 
ruptcies are still plentiful in textiles) or the excessively low 
wages of part-time jobs. 

In general, contrary to the expectation that “when the 
government does it, the workers won’t want a union,” the 
Federal Wages and Hours Act* has helped rather than 
hindered the T.W.O.C. in its organizing. For the 
TW.O.C. has made no secret of its strenuous efforts to 
lobby this enactment through Congress and it has there- 
fore been able to exploit the advantages conferred by the 
law upon mill hands as (in part, at least) its own contribu- 
tion to their welfare, and as a tribute to what a strong 
nation-wide union can do, and what in the future it must 
do. To many Southern workers especially, the idea that 
the union had influenced folks in Washington not only 
to recognize their existence but also to help them was an 
entrancing experience which inspired them with the desire 
to “get next” to this wonder-working organization. 

The T.W.O.C. at present is urging the immediate crea- 
tion of textile-industry boards under Wages and Hours 
Act provisions in the hope that they will put a floor of a 
national minimum $i6.oo-per-week wage in the industry. 
It is also urging employers to organize themselves more 
thoroughly into associations that will voluntarily police 
textiles, abolish chiseling and unfair trade practices, re- 
place the methods of the jungle with those of reason, and 
otherwise cooperate with the T.W.O.C. in its self-defined 
mission of “helping to democratize America.” 

* The Act covers all textile employees except executives, supervisors, and 
technical staffs; and sets a first-year minimum for wages of 25 cents an hour, 
30 cents for the next six jrears, and 40 cents or more thereafter, with latitude 
given to the Boards, which will be able to fix wages at the 30 and 40 cent 
rate if *‘so warranted.” It further prohibits child labor under '16, and under 
18 for the more hazardous tasks; and sets maximum hours of 44 per week 
for the first year of employment; 42 for the second; and 40 for the third* 




Conclusion 

I 

I N 1900 the American Federation of Labor proudly 
counted its 548,3 2 1 members who, by their very dues- 
paying existence, seemed to vindicate its official policy 
as defined by Adolph Strasser, president of the Cigar 
Makers, when he had testified before the United States 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor in 1885. 

“You are seeking to improve home matters first?” he 
was asked. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “I look first to the trade I repre- 
sent; I look first to cigars, to the interests of the men who 
employ me to represent their interest.” 

The following exchange then took place: 

Chairman: I was only asking you in regard to your ultimate 
ends. 

Strasser: We have no ultimate ends. We are going on from 
day to day. We are fighting only for immediate objects— 
objects that can be realized in a few years. 

Question (by Mr. Call): You want something better to 
eat and to wear and better houses to live in? 

Chairman: I see that you are a little sensitive lest it should 
be thought that you are a mere theorizer. . . . 

Strasser: Well, we say in our constitution that we are op 
posed to theorists, and I have to represent the organization 
here. We are all practical men. 

Thirty-one years later, Samuel Gompers, on the witness 
stand before the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations which in 1914 was conducting an inquiry into 
the “underlying causes” of what is often called “labor un- 
rest,” reaffirmed what were to him the impregnable values 
of this general approach. 

Question (by Mr. Hillquit): . . . Inform me on this: In 
its practical work in the labor movement, is the A, F. of L. 
guided by a general social philosophy, or is it not? 
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Answer (by Mr. Gompers): It is guided by the history of 
the past, drawing its lessons from history. It knows the con- 
ditions by which the working people are surrounded. It works 
along the line of least resistance ... to accomplish the best 
results in improving the condition of the working people, 
men, women and children, today and tomorrow, and each 
day making it a better day than the one that had gone 
before. . . . 

Mr. Hillquit: No v, “the highest and best ideals of social 
justice,” as applied to the distribution of wealth— wouldn’t 
that be a system under which ail the workers, manual, direc- 
tive and executive, would together get the sum total of all the 
products of their toil? 

Mr. Gompers: Really, a fish is caught by tempting bait; 
a mouse or rat is caught in a trap by tempting bait.* The 
intelligent common sense workmen prefer to deal with 
the problems of today, the problems with which they are 
bound to contend if they want to advance, rather than to 
deal with a picture and a dream which have never had, and 
I am sure never will have, any reality in the actual affairs of 
humanity, and which threaten, if they could be introduced, 
the worst system of circumscriptional effort . . . invented by 
the human mind. 

Both Strasser and Gompers, along with the third co- 
founder of the A. F. of L., P. J. McGuire, had been Social- 
ists of a mild kind; the fimt, influenced by Lassalle, acted 
as the Secretary of the Social Democratic Party of North 
America; Gompers studied German solely for the purpose 
of reading Karl Marx in the original; and McGuire in his 
salad days orated with fervor about a fuzzy and far-off 
“brotherhood of man.” Yet when they were guiding the 
Federation through its contentious early years, they threw 
overboard all the canons of the cooperative commonwealth 
and embraced instead the doctrine of more pay, fewer 
hours, better working conditions. In this respect they re- 

• This bit of moralizing derived from Gompers’ ruling fear that he might 
be tricked into some assertion that would seem to show him to be in 
i^nnpath]r with Socialism which, in his later career, he abhorred. 
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fleeted the aspirations of their followers. The American 
worker, of the kind drawn into the A. F. of L., was not 
opposed to the capitalist economy and its wage system. 
He wanted to get all he could out of existing arrange- 
ments, not to disturb their intrinsic profit purposes. He 
wanted to make the best bargain he could in exchanging 
his labor-power in the market, in the same way that the 
businessman wanted to get the highest price possible for 
his commodity; and neither was troubled overmuch by 
“ultimates,” by considerations of whether or not his ac- 
tions promoted or detracted from the general welfare. 
Hence the A. F. of L. quarrels with employers often have 
expressed a rehus sic stantibus outlook, as if they were, 
indeed, “inside” or even partnership affairs, disagreements 
over a fair split in the returns of business activity ki which 
both sides had a rough equality of interest.* 

From its beginnings, of course, the A. F. of L.’s central 
aim has been to achieve for its members an “American 
standard of living.” When this maxim is crystallized a lit- 
tle, it is found to signify a number of tangible things, and 
an equal number of imponderables quite as important. It 
means first of all job-opportunity and job-security. It 
means the chance to improve yomr economic status by the 
exercise of mind and muscle or either or both; and the 
reasonable assurance that after spending the best years of 
your life at a particular vocation, you will not be deprived 
of your right to work but will have a job in an environ- 
ment and at a remuneration at least somewhat compatible 
with your idea of yourself as a free and independent citi- 
zen. It means enough income to keep yourself and your 
family m a moderate degree of comfort, to have meat on 
the table a few times a week, to have butter on your bread, 
fresh vegetables in your diet, and good milk for the baby. 
It means housing where you have the privacy of your 

♦ The first slogan of the Federation was a “fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work.” 
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own plumbing. It means the ability to pay for such extras 
as church donations, a vacation, wedding presents. It means 
a modicum of leisure that you can use in the way you want 
to use it, at a ball game or sitting at home with a pipe and 
a book. In recent years, of course, it has meant increasingly 
a trip to the movies, or listening to the radio, or taking a 
drive in your (usually) second-hand car. It means laying 
aside something in the bank against old age, and for edu- 
cating your children, enabling them to rise in the world 
and wear white collars, enter the professions, or become 
business bosses. 

In pursuit of such ends, the Federation— rooted in capi- 
talist modes of production, and accepting its middle-class 
mores, and itself an offshoot of their reciprocal interac- 
tion— became far more cartel-minded than class-conscious; 
a view somewhat extremely exemplified by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. Formed in 1851, and long 
before then marked by a high level of intelligence in the 
craft (Horace Greeley and Henry George were both 
“printing graduates”), the LT.U. has managed to main- 
tain a rigorous policy of job-control over large sections of 
its own work area. 

It has, for instance, formulated an elaborate code of shop 
rules, known as “International Law,” under which, among 
other things, the foreman is paid by the employer but is 
really responsible to the union. If the foreman permits any 
fracture of LT.U. regulations, relating to apprenticeship, 
to hiring and firing, or to rotation of the available number 
of jobs, he may be fined or expelled by the LT.U.; and 
expulsion, of course, means discharge, since to be a fore- 
man he has to belong to the union in the first place. In case 
of disputes, when, say, a union typographer is discharged 
by this union foreman, the question may be referred to 
the Chapel, or plant unit, which in a body sits as judge; 
and if no satisfactory settlement is reached, the contestants 
may appeal to the union local and even to the Executive 
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Council of the LT.U. itself. The controversy is thus re- 
viewed only by union tribunals and the employer is ex- 
cluded from any direct participation.* 

On the other hand, when agreements between employ- 
ers and LT.U. locals are being drawn up, the employer 
may make various stipulations; but the application of the 
contract terms remains in the union’s hands, under the 
supervision of the I.T.U.’s national office. When the in- 
troduction of typesetting machines threatened LT.U. 
members with loss of their jobs, it quickly passed another 
“International Law” to conserve their employment oppor- 
tunities. “The International Typographical Union,” this 
statute declared, “directs in all offices in its jurisdiction” 
that where typesetting machines are installed, “practical 
union printers shall be employed to run them.” It further 
debarred apprentices, who had to serve five years, from 
running the machines, permitting them, however, to learn 
how to operate them during the last six months of their 
novitiate. By this means the LT.U. evaded or at least 
cushioned, in the printing industry, the usually difficult 
transition from hand to machine processes, and the hard- 
ships usually visited upon craftsmen when any such new 
development occurs.t 

* In 1900, President Lynch of the LT.U. declared: *We do not expect that 
the foreman shall represent the union. It is understood that he is engaged 
by the office to protect its interests and to carry out its wishes and desires. 
It must be remembered, however, that a union officer agrees to conduct the 
copiposition room in accordance with union rules. If he [the foreman] 
willingly violates a union law, or permits its violation without notifying 
union authority, he should be prepared to accept the consequences.” 

fits scrupulous attention to the well-being of its members has given it 
great influence among the other eleven unions in paper manufacturing, 
printing, and publishing, some of which have imitated the I.T.U. in its deadi 
Denefits and its Union Printers* Home for old or retired craftsmen. The 
LT.U.i with its 75,000 members, the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union with 39,000, the American Association of Photo-Engravers 
with 8,700, the International Stereot3^ers and Electrot37pers Union of North 
America with 8,000, and the Brotherhood of Bookbinders with 890 are com- 
bined in the International Allied Printing Trades Association. Through its 
board of governors, the Association issues and controls use of the union 
label, and has tried to make it standard in the publication of textbooks and 
religious periodicals but has been generally thwarted in this undertal^g by 
the anti-union attitudes of most school and church boards. 
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It is this desire of the union to own collectively the total 
number of employment opportunities within its own job- 
territory that forms the basis for the structure of the A. F. 
of L. and largely explams its strategy. From the first, it 
issued its charters to its various affiliates upon the assump- 
tion that the upper stratum of labor, by fusing the skills and 
abilities of a single occupation into a union, could maintain 
the maximum of market strength and a measure of job- 
monopoly. It wanted not only to grant every affiliate au- 
tonomy in internal affairs but also to safeguard its authority 
over existing and new or allied tasks within the confines of 
a particular trade. The ever-lengthening names of A. F. 
of L. unions, such as the International Association of 
Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers, Sawyers, Tile 
Setters and Terrazzo Helpers, illustrate the expansion of 
this principle which very early fostered that “bane of 
unionism,” the jurisdictional row; for the use of new 
materials and the invention of new machines created many 
borderland procedures of production.* 

In addition to this perpetual vexation over “who gets 
what” among craft groups, the Federation also set about 
organizing the unskilled to heed Gompers’ prediction in 
1899 that “the artisan of yesterday is the unskilled laborer 
of tomorrow,” displaced “by the invention of new ma- 

• Among the more celebrated jurisdictional quarrels not previously men- 
tioned are those between the Brewery Workers and the Teamsters as to 
which should claim brewery wagon, and later, truck drivex^s; and the free- 
for-all still waged among the Flint Glass Wprkers, the Botde Blowers, and 
the Electrical Workers as to which of them deserves the dues and allegiance 
of operatives who make neon products. Today in the construction of a mod- 
em apartment house or skyscraper the installation of elevators calls forth 
claims by the Elevator G)nstructors, who insist that the whole undertaldng 
belongs to them, while various parts of the process are claimed by the Sheet- 
Metal Workers, the Electrical Workers, the Machinists, the Structural Iron 
Workers, and, inevitably, by the Carpenters. In 1902, Gompers warned that 
‘Hhe danger which above all others most threatens the success and the very 
existence of the American Federation of Labor is the question of jurisdiction. 
No combination of labor’s enemies need cause us the apprehension which 
this fratricidal strife does in the claims made by the unions for the situation 
of their trade jurisdiction.” 
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chines and the division and sub-division of labor.” The 
A. F. of L. leadership therefore devised three more or less 
new unionist vehicles on which, it was hoped, the unskilled 
would climb and ride along toward that terminus of the 
blessed, “pure and simple unionism”; the phrase, as coined 
by Gompers, not only denoted wage- or business-con- 
sciousness but also contained the ingredients of social uplift, 
of a kind which is the more appealing for being kept nice 
and vague. 

The Federation banded the unskilled together in “fed- 
eral” unions which were granted the privilege of paying 
dues but could not vote.* These federal unions turned out 
to be catch-alls for the uncategorized, who were signed 
up in peU-mell fashion and then often picked off into the 
crafts whenever a claim could be made or imagined for 
their allegiance; this practice merely intensified the juris- 
dictional conflicts. Again, the unskilled were admitted 
directly into various craft unions, as helpers; and a few 
were placed in “Internationals,” or full-fledged unions of 
their own, such as the Hod-Carriers and the Building 
Laborers. 

In unionizing the unskilled, however, the Federation has 
never been notably successful. The aristocrats of skill had 
little fellow-feeling for the lower-paid groups, the immi- 
grants, the women, the Negroes, who without organiza- 
tion and without special aptitude were forced to take what 
they could get and therefore tended to depress employ- 
ment standards generally. 

It was not that the A. F. of L. unionists were cruel or 
callous. They had “their own troubles.” They feared the 
competition of cheap help and wanted to preserve their 
oven provinces against encroachment by others. A certain 
snobbery played its part, of course; for in addition to this 
urgency to protect the interests of the higher skills from 

* That is, they were allowed only one vote for the entire mioa as against 
the per capita representation of the national and intemadonal undoixs» 
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the menace of “any wage, any amount of time,” the A. F. 
of L. membership tended to look upon the immigrant as 
someone different from themselves, with his strange speech 
and strange customs. It looked upon woman as having her 
rightful place in the home, a view reinforced by age-old 
delusions concerning the superiority of the male in all 
except household functions. It looked upon the Negro as 
belonging to a pariah race by reason of his color, his al- 
leged mental incapacity, indolence and ignorance, and his 
historic association with the most menial and poorly paid 
tasks. 

From the decade of the i88o’s especially, when the 
Protestants of the American Know Nothings began their 
“keep them out” agitation against “Romish” Catholics, 
religious and racial and linguistic differences and prejudices 
have hindered unionizing of every form in every American 
industry. Until recent years, the gulf separating the skilled 
from the unskilled more often than not coincided with 
that separating the native from the foreign-born. And to 
assure themselves of a “pliable,” unorganizable labor force, 
American employers have not been over-fastidious in try- 
ing to foment Old World antagonisms and play them off 
against each other, often consciously mixing the Wop, the 
Bohunk, the Canuck, and the Squarehead to thwart com- 
munication that might lead to sympathy and mutual aid 
in a common cause. 

Although, as early as 1880, the 2,647,000 women work- 
ers comprised 15.2 per cent of the nation’s gainfully em- 
ployed, they then as now functioned chiefly in the 
unskilled or semi-skilled trades.* The A. F. of L., while it 
sponsored legislation to limit their hours, provide sanitary 

*The World War immeasurably quickened the influx of women into 
industry; by 1930 10,571,300 of them constituted 22.1 per cent of the pin- 
fuUy employed; and among this number, 29.6 per cent were engaged in either 
domestic or personal service occupations; 18.5 in office and clerical work; 
17.5 in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits; 14.2 in the professions 
(mainly teaching); 9.0 in trade; 8.5 in agriculture, forestry, and nshing; and 
ijS in transportation and communication. 
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conditions, and the like, never enrolled them in appreciable 
numbers. Its attitude toward this problem was indeed never 
clear-cut. On the one hand, it believed that it should obey 
the dictates of masculine chivalry and protect them as the 
weaker sex, a view still as vigorously denounced by the 
feminists of the National Woman’s party as it is defended 
by various welfare and philanthropic organizations. On 
the other hand, the A. F. of L. was afraid that women in 
time would become serious rivals for the jobs of the 
“normal bread-winners”; and amid this confusion of coun- 
sels nothing very much has been accomplished.* 

Even more neglected than the immigrant and the 
woman, the Negro until very recently has been almost as 
outside the pale of unionism, both locally and nationally, 
as in the South he has been outside the pale of Civil Liber- 
ties. During the World War he came into his industrial 
own, nearly two million Negroes moving North, congre- 
gating mairily in the “black belts” of New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, and Philadelphia. 
He automatically received the lower-wage Jobs, “the work 
that white men won’t do, such as common labor, the heavy, 
hot and dirty work” in steel mills, in motor factories, in 
municipal departments of sanitation. He also tended to 
move into so-called “blind-alley” jobs, the “leavings” of 
employment that others have vacated in the search for 
something at once more remunerative and more “dignified.” 

Whereas the Knights of Labor honestly tried to or- 
ganize the Negro, in accord with its “ail for one, one for 
all” preachments, the A. F. of L., as the antithesis of the 
Noble Order, excluded him, tacitly or definitely, to a very 

• At the Federation’s 1937 convention, Elizabeth Christman, president of 
the National Woman’s Trade Union League, accused A. F. of L. officers of 
neglecting the question of the woman in industry, and recommended that 
she be treated not as a “female of the species” but jfirst and foremost as a 
worker* “Why not,” she inquired, “open the door without further delay 
and let women work shoulder to shoulder with men [i*e*, in unions] in the 
making of labor policies as tliey do in the making of goods and earning of a 
livelihood?” 
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great extent, despite constant pressure by both white and 
black groups to live up to its pledge of unionizing all labor, 
regardless of “creed, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” A handful of Negro locals were chartered, through 
the years, and other Negro unions formed as “inde- 
pendents.” 

By far the most important of all Negro unions, at pres- 
ent, is the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, developed 
after a dozen years of sacrificial effort by A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, its president. The son of a Negro Methodist minis- 
ter in Crescent City, Florida, he traveled North after 
finishing high school in Jacksonville. While a porter for 
the Consolidated Edison Company, he studied political 
science, history, and economics at the College of the City 
of New York. In 1917 he was a co-founder of The Mes- 
senger, “radical” Negro monthly which rejected all the 
implications of Jim Crowism for his race and sought to 
substitute political and economic equality for philanthropy. 
When he began to unionize the Sleeping Car Porters, he 
was assailed for his Socialist views by Negro preachers, 
and more than 450 of the first group of porters he had 
converted were discharged by the Pullman Company for 
their union activity. By 1934, however, he and his chief 
aide, A. L. Totten, had performed the almost incredible 
feat of enrolling enough members to win a National 
Mediation Board election which established the Brother- 
hood as collective bargaining agency over its rival, the 
Pullman Porters Benefit Association of America, part of 
an “employee representation plan” fostered by the Pullman 
Company. In the same year the Brotherhood signed a con- 
tract with the Pullman Company and ten months later was 
the first Negro union to be given an International charter 
by the A. F. of L. 

The porters and maids drawn into the Brotherhood, 
who made beds and shined shoes and carried luggage, not 
only represented the lower reaches in the sphere of the 
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unskilled but also, in the opinion of the veteran unionist, 
were among those “impossible to organize.” The very fact, 
therefore, that they had created their own Brotherhood, 
under the leadership of an “educated” Negro, an intellec- 
tual, was at once a symbol and a portent of drastic changes 
in our society that were soon to challenge the policies and 
the personnel of the American Federation of Labor. 

II 

To the hour of his death in San Antonio, Texas, on De- 
cember 12, 1924, Samuel Gompers, eighty years old, and 
nearly blind, had never deviated from the essentials of 
union doctrine which he himself had largely shaped dur- 
ing the last two decades of the nineteenth century. During 
his thirty-seven years as president of the A. F. of L. (he 
was defeated only once for reelection— in 1894) he often 
deplored the deficient gumption of the unskilled, saying 
with deep conviction that “their lack of organization stands 
out clearly as due wholly to their lack of courage, lack of 
persistence, lack of vision.” Certainly his concern with 
the personal elements, the human equation, seemed often 
to crowd out any acute perception of the interplay of ex- 
ternal social, political, and economic forces. He tended to 
think of unions in terms of people; men rolling cigars in a 
shop of the kind from which he himself had been gradu- 
ate^ carpenters unpacking their tools at a building site, 
barbers stropping their razors. He by temperament dis- 
trusted abstractions and intellectuals whom he had often 
heard hairsplit the hours of many false dawns. In his 
opinion they were doctrinaire and unrealistic, carrying 
around in their heads images of what they wanted labor 
to be, not what it really was. 

He was himself a person of considerable mental energy 
and capacity which he expended to serve labor’s own high 
caste. Although he considered himself the spokesman for 
all American labor, it was often doubtful whether he 
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really represented his rank and file. He was rather the 
mouthpiece for union officialdom, and its model. He was a 
good speaker even if inclined to be pontifical and to reveal 
the obvious with all the solemn cadences of a Bishop in- 
toning the Lord’s Prayer. He was an astute politician, dis- 
tributing his patronage of “headquarters” jobs in a manner 
to keep the good will of his fellow officials. He could re- 
member to tell the visiting delegate that he hoped his wife 
had recuperated nicely from her operation. He could 
“mix with the boys” yet retain just the proper tone of 
aloofness befitting the dignity or his station. He was a 
bureaucrat who kept the press, the funds, and the whole 
machinery of organization under his eye. He could talk, 
with endurance, about the nobility of toil. He had, within 
the limits of his creed, undeniable gifts for “industrial 
statesmanship” and could negotiate with the most hard- 
bitten employer with all the shrewdness of a man to whom 
the manipulation of people is a way of life. 

He was extremely ambitious, yearning after power and 
acclaim. But he wanted both power and acclaim only as a 
leader of labor. He consistently refused the high govern- 
ment and business posts which other union officials often 
sought and secured. Thick-set in build, with strong jaws 
and a chin cleft by a dimple, he was coarse of skin, and his 
broad brow was surmounted by a shock of curly and 
unruly hair. His rimless pince-nez were always polished 
till they glittered, imparting a sparkle to his dark eyes and 
helping to lend to his appearance a combativeness that was 
perhaps his basic trait. His manners could be gracious; and 
financiers and industrialists and statesmen often referred to 
him as “very much of a gentleman.” He was susceptible to 
their praise. 

He was impeccably honest in money matters, dying a 
poor man and bequeathing to his widow such slim re- 
sources that in 1937 she had to apply for a W.P.A. posi- 
tion. Certainly he never “sold out” in the sense that he 
accepted cash-on-the-line for treachery to his cause. Yet 
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the more or less subtle pressures of that social lobby which 
lives in Washington and is fed by interested groups often 
influenced him to override the preferences of his own 
adherents.* 

Few men have stamped their own ideas more indelibly 
upon a movement. His ghost still haunts A. F. of L. con- 
ventions. His behavior is still imitated, and his practical 
wisdom still extolled by orators who like to look back upon 
a past which seems less vexing and clamorous than the 
present. In 1936, for example, at the Federation’s annual 
convention, Daniel J. Tobin, hard-boiled and autocratic 
president of the Teamsters, wound up an attack upon in- 
dustrial unionism by declaiming; “To us was given a 
charter . . . andGompers . . . and the others said ‘Upon 
the rocks of trades autonomy, craft trades, you shall build 
the church of the labor movement and the gates of hell 
nor . . . industrial unionism shall not prevail against it.’ ” 

* Before America entered the World War, for example, the sentiments of 
the A. F. of L. membership were distinctly^ pacific. Many of its officials 
belonged to the National Peace Council, the Friends of Peace, and kindred 
groups. By means of Battery, however, Ralph Easely, executive secretary of 
the National Civic Federation, a capital-labor ‘‘let’s aU be friends” society, 
persuaded Gompers to undermine “dangerous” peace movements among 
American workers* In the press, Easely described Gompers as that “great 
statesman”; in his correspondence with him he denoimced “the mushy non- 
sense emanating from the sentimentalists about peace with a capital P,” 
“young college men with half-baked ideas absorbed from their socialistic 

E rofessors Itoucbel],^^ and the “dishonorable” attitudes of the American 
.eague to Limit Arrnaments, the American Neutrality League, and Labor’s 
National Peace Council. In December of 1915 Gompers, upon whom Sir 
Gilbert Parker, chief British agent of propaganda, had also “gone to work,” 
put his hand to the composition of a National Civic Federation statement 
which asked even at this early date that a Council of National Defense be 
created against future “emei^encies.” Despite the anti-English sentiment of 
the many Irish in the A. F. of L., and the anti-AUied sentiment of its many 
Germans, and the general anti-militarist, and-war feelings of the socialist 
part of its memberslup, Gompers soon was sayii^ that “human nature” made 
certain wars necessary, and left no doubt that it was the belligerent human 
nature of the Teutons and the Turks to which he referred. His devotion to 
the “preparedness” crusade conducted by the National Security League and 
the American Defense Society and similar organizations prompted him to 
“influence” the resignation 01 A. F. of L. officials from one peace group 
after another. 
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During the very time, of course, that Gompers was 
bottle-feeding the infant Federation, he had seen the last 
of labor’s experiments in the cooperative workshop bog- 
ging down largely because everybody, with the Ameri- 
can’s get-ahead-fast preoccupation, wanted to be boss. He 
had seen the Knights of Labor crumble from its inability 
to cope with the unwieldy heterogeneous masses attracted 
by its grand promises of brotherhood, and from too much 
bureaucracy at the top and not enough farther down the 
scale. He had seen the anathema visited upon the anarchists 
and Governor Akgeld’s pardons after the hurling of the 
Haymarket bomb. He had seen the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law converted into an anti-labor bludgeon by the courts 
and the Federal government. He had seen labor affix itself 
as the tail to the kite of agrarian politics, the Populists and 
Greenbackers and all the other anti-monopoly campaigners 
of three decades, and get nothing for its pains except an 
exhilarating ride. In New York City he had seen various 
“protest” parades of Socialists dispersed with a cracking of 
skulls while horses of the mounted police trampled women 
and children. He perceived that any reform save the mild- 
est, any hint of drastic modification of private ownership 
would arouse against unionism the maledictions and hos- 
tility of the more articulate portions of a public still prop- 
erty-loving and property-conscious, still convinced that 
the “making of money out of men” was an end in itself, 
an expression of virtue quite as much as the result of 
proficiency in a vocation. 

It was to evade any such hindrances to a stable unionism 
that he developed the cardinal points of the A. F. of L.’s 
body of doctrine. First and foremost was “voluntarism,” 
by which workers animated by identity or similarity of 
trade interests were of their own free will to join together 
into unions for collective bargaining. They were to depend 
upon their economic strengA alone. They were to avoid 
as the plague government influence or intervention in 
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labor affairs. They were to refrain from forming any par- 
tisan, or independent, or third, or “class” political party 
as the Socialists were constantly urging them to do. Nor 
were they to pay any special attention even to the emblems 
of the great, established, major parties. 

They were to vote instead for either Republican or 
Democratic candidates upon the basis of “Reward your 
friends, punish your enemies.” At the same time, the 
Federation, whenever possible, was to get both factions 
to sponsor legislation that, for example, would effectuate 
the eight-hour day, prevent the immigration of Chinese 
and other “cheap Asiatic” workers, stamp out or at least 
curtail the use of convict and sweat-shop labor, extend 
employer liability for industrial accidents, provide govern- 
ment funds for vocational training in the schools, abolish 
the hiring of “armed bodies of men” by private persons 
or corporations during a strike, eliminate the “abuse and 
perversion of the writ of injunction” in capital-labor dis- 
putes, and otherwise supplement collective bargaining 
within the framework of the status quo. 

From its early days the Federation carried out such pre- 
cepts diligently enough; and in its administration reflected 
the preachments of that pragmatism which is merely 
opportunism with a college degree. Gompers kept the top 
leadership flexible and always ready to compromise and 
cooperate with the heads of the strong Internationals, who 
were granted the widest possible latitude and who, indeed, 
in their relation to the central authority resembled feudal 
chiefs. In return for benefits received from affiliation with 
the A. F. of L. they exchanged a certain measure of loyalty 
expressed in the payment of per capita dues and the support 
of a policy uniform only in its lack of uniformity. Yet like 
the barons of medieval times they not only fought among 
themselves, the one coveting the other’s domain, but also 
tried to dominate the sovereign power which they them- 
selves had set up to be their ruler and judge. 
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In accord with its earnest desire for industrial peace, the 
A. F. of L. supported the strikes of its member unions as 
rarely as possible, and then only as a last resort. It placed 
great faith in the efficacy of the union label,* a mark affixed 
to a product to signify its manufacture by unionists, and 
in the boycott, a device borrowed from the businessman’s 
boycott of a rival and his blacklisting of labor “agitators” 
and “malcontents.” The only difference was, however, 
that employers were able to invoke the boycott secretly 
whereas labor had to do it out in the open if it was to be 
effective.t Immediately the A. F. of L. was assailed as a 
trust and under the Sherman Anti-Trast Laws its use of 
the boycott was countered with injunctions issued whole- 
sale and on the basis of “conspiracy to obstruct commerce 
among the several states.” 

In mid- August, 1906, for example, some workers in the 
nickel department of Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
in St. Louis, Missouri, were discharged for refusing to 
put in more than nine hours a day. Their union, a branch 
of the International Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, Brass 
Moulders, and Brass and Silver Workers of North Amer- 
ica, interceded for them, asked for their reinstatement, 

* The Federation’s Union Label Department, founded in 1909, advanced, 
among others, the following claims: “The union label is powerful because 
it accomplishes by peaceful means, with absolute certainty and at little 
cost, that which the strike and boycott seek to accomplish, always at great 
cost and sacrifice.” “The workers who strike in protest against their wrongs 
may be defeated, but the ^blic protest registered in the demand for the 
union label is invincible.” “The union label enlists and arms in labor’s cause 
those elements which determine the issue in every cause in civilized society— 
namely, the women and children, , • . It organizes the purchasing power . . . 
against those conditions which destroy the health and morality of the pro* 
ducer and endanger the well-being of the purchaser.” 

t “It is important,” says Norman J. Ware in his Labor in Modem Indus-* 
trial Society^ “to define a boycott as an attempt to aid the workers involved 
in the dispute and not as an attempt to injure the employer. As in a strike, 
the primary purpose is not to injure the employer. The injury ... Is sec* 
ondiry, though nearly all definitions of boycott put it first and thus by 
definition give it an illegal aspect. The courts have been great offenders 
here. Their standards have been subjective, covering intent or motive, 
which the courts have held as intent to injure another, rather than intent 
to help oneself.” 
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and called a strike when the company let it be known 
that “no union” could “dictate” its policy. The strike was 
endorsed by the St. Louis Trades and Labor Council and 
by the American Federation of Labor itself, meeting in 
convention six weeks later. Samuel Gompers personally 
tried to negotiate with James Van Cleave, who was not 
only president of Buck’s concern but also one of the three 
most ardent and implacable anti-union employers in the 
United States. He was head of the Stove Founders National 
Defense Association, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and a director of the National 
Founders Association, all of which were raising funds and 
sending out field representatives to mobilize businessmen 
against the “tyranny” of unions and for the establishment 
or an industrial community that by means of an open shop 
could end their “un-American oppression.” 

When Gompers’ own deft suasions failed, in May, 1907, 
Buck’s was placed on the “unfair to labor”-“We Don’t 
Patronize” list published in the monthly Federationist, the 
A. F. of L.’s official organ edited by Gompers, who fancied 
he had quite a literary flair. Circulars were broadcast to 
A. F. of L. locals, advising them to “call on business men 
in your respective communities, urge their sympathetic 
cooperation, and ask them to write to Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company ... to make an honorable adjustment 
of its relations with organized labor. . . .” 

The response was nation-wide and surprising to Gom- 
pers himself. Within a few months Buck’s sales of stoves 
and ranges had dipped down from a million a year to an 
estimated 150,000 as local dealers informed Van Cleave, 
who was “fit to be tied,” that the boycott made it impos- 
sible for them to move his firm’s products “off the floor.” 

The Buck’s Company thereupon in December, 1907, 
obtained from Justice A. M. Gould of the Supreme Court 
in the District of Columbia an injunction for “cessation 
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of concerted action” against A. F. of L, officials which, 
among other things, restrained them from 

interfering in any manner with the sale of the products of 
the plaintiff, and from declaring or threatening any boycott 
against the complainant, or printing or distributing through 
the mails any paper which contained any reference ... to 
the complainant ... in connection with the term “Unfair” 
... or any other word of similar import, or from , . . circu- 
lating, whether in writing or orally, any statement . . . call- 
ing attention of the complainant’s customers, or of dealers, 
or of tradesmen, or the public, to any boycott against the 
complainant. . . . 

Gompers, however, along with other A. F. of L. leaders 
who took their cue from him, kept repeating often and 
loudly that “the injunction cannot compel union men and 
their friends to buy Buck’s stoves and ranges.”* He also 
kept asking why “isn’t the Sherman Act enforced against 
the capitalistic trusts whose improper, anti-social doings 
have provoked its passage?” and “Why is it used to curb 
labor when it was originally intended to ctab capitalistic 
trusts?” He received a shattering reply to both queries; for 
in December, 1908, he was charged by Judge Wright 
with contempt of court and was sentenced to a year in 
prison while John Mitchell, president of the United Mine 
Workers and vice-president of the A. F. of L., was given 
nine months and Frank Morrison, secretary-treasurer of 
the Federation, was handed a six months’ term. 

Gompers was stunned, indignant, and felt a man be- 
trayed. It had been understandable that Olney in 1894 
could send a Gene Debs, a natural-bom agitator, to jail 
and enjoin his heretical American Railway Union, which 
was outside the reservation of the A. F. of L. and the Rail- 

* The A, F. of L. publications thereupon announced: 

It is unlawfttl to 

BOYCOTT BUCK’S 
STOVES AND RANGES 
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road Brotherhoods alike. It had been equally understand- 
able that the roughneck radicals of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners had had injunctions and jail terms imposed 
upon them almost as weekly occurrences. But the A. F. 
of L. was respectable. It “belonged.” It had burned its 
joss sticks before all the proper gods. Its officials were solid 
citizens and men of standing. Gompers was a friend of 
McKinley’s; Mitchell was close both to Teddy Roosevelt 
and Marie Hanna; and Frank Morrison with his patrician 
manners was liked by everybody who was anybody, from 
August Belmont down. 

The case against the A. F. of L.’s triumvirate was kicked 
along in the courts for months and was upheld on appeal 
in November, 1909. While it moved, argument by argu- 
ment, up toward the heights of the Supreme Court, James 
Van Cleave died. His less adamant successor settled quickly 
with the union which had started the whole battle; and he 
also— to the immense relief of Gompers and the others— 
withdrew the injunction. The Supreme Court therefore 
on May 15, 19 ii, dismissed the contempt proceedmgs on 
the ground that the primary issue, namely the injunction, 
no longer existed.* 

Meantime, another cause celebre, the Danbury Hatters 
case, had in 1903 begun its progress along the tortuous 
pathways of the law. It was the outcome of a campaign by 
the United Hatters of America to unionize their industry 
in which small or medium-sized establishments and skilled 
craftsmen predominated. In 1902 the Hatters, who had 
developed the use of the boycott to a minor art, conducted 
one against D. E. Loewe and Company in Danbury, Con- 
necticut, and caught a Tartar for their pains. Like Van 
Qeave, D. E. Loewe was a die-hard open-shopper, and 
aided by such lawyers of the Anti-Boycott Association 

* Still Other attempts were made by lawyers for the Anti-Boycott Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Manufacturers to jaE Gompers, 
Mitchell, and Morrison on contempt complaints which, conceded in the 
lower courts, were discarded by the Supreme Court. 
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as Daniel Davenport, he retaliated with vigor and in- 
genuity. He and his attorneys invoked the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law for a novel purpose. Instead of seeking to re- 
strain the union from its boycott, per se, they sued 250 
of its local members who had also gone on strike for 
$240,000— an amount equal to the triple damages allowed 
by Section 7 of the Act to anyone whose interests had 
been impaired by its violation. 

After thirteen years of litigation, the verdicts of the 
lower courts— all of which were in favor of Loewe and 
Company— were sustained by the Supreme Court amid 
labor’s lamentations. And within twenty-three months 
the A. F. of L. and the United Hatters between them had 
been forced to collect the money to pay for all damages. 
They raised $234,000 by voluntary subscription and this 
sum was accepted by the receivers for the then bankrupt 
Loewe and Company in lieu of the $310,000, including 
interest, technically due. 

Of course, the tremendous significance of this event to 
all American labor was less monetary than juristic and 
derived from two principles which the Supreme Court’s 
decision for the first time proclaimed. In brief, members 
of a union had been sued as individuals and solely because 
they belonged to a union which was trying to exercise its 
presumably inalienable rights to boycott and to strike. 
Their homes, their savings accounts, and other property 
had been attached by court order. Moreover, the Supreme 
Court had, from their point of view, reversed the issue. 
It had based its opinion on the ground that the union’s 
primary purpose was not to organize Loewe and Company 
but rather to interfere with the employer’s business, an 
intervention which in the nature of the situation w^s neces- 
sarily incidental to the main objective. Hence by ascribing 
the intent and motive of injury and interference to the 
union, the court by implication pronounced every union 
an illegal combination in restraint of trade. Quite mani- 
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festly the effort to change conditions, to raise wages, or 
shorten hours in a firm which sent its products beyond 
state-wide boundaries could by the assumptions of this 
same brand of logic be construed as interference with 
interstate commerce and therefore subject to the provisions 
of the Sherman Act. 

Curiously enough this whole case in many respects 
paralleled the famous Taff-Vale decision in England when 
in 1901 the House of Lords held that the Amalgamated 
Society of Railroad Engineers, a labor union, was liable 
for damages inflicted by its officers in calling a strike. It 
was an opinion which in England not only gave great 
impetus to British labor to build its own political party but 
also, four years later, prompted the passage of the British 
Trades Disputes Act which completely reversed the Taff- 
Vale decision and established the rule that no union could 
be sued for any action stemming from the reasons for its 
existence. 

In this country the net effect of the Buck’s and the 
Danbury Hatters cases was to wean the A. F. of L. away 
from its fairly close cooperation with the Republican party- 
in national affairs, since almost all the judges who had 
proved to be inimical were G.O.P. appointees. It even 
flirted for a while with the idea of independent political 
action;* but this promise was never fulfilled, for the Demo- 

In March, 1906, it had drafted its Bill of Grievances for submission to 
the President, the Senate, and the House, which, upon presentation, was 
conspicuously ignored. It complained chiefly that the national government 
had not enforced the eight-hour law on Federal employment; had not suffi- 
ciently safeguarded American workers against the menace of both Oriental 
and European immigration; had not effectively prohibited the sale of goods 
produced by convict labor; and had abused the anti-trust laws by making 
labor their victim rather than their beneficiary. It furthermore offered a 
reform program which included sanitary inspections of mines and factories; 
elimination of sweat-shops; curtailment of me injunction in labor disputes; 
one day’s rest in seven; and an extension of employers’ liability for injury 
or death resulting from the existence of industrial hazards. It also demanded 
the enactment of child labor laws in the various states; free text books in 
the schools; more parks and playgrounds; votes for women; national owner- 
ship of the telephone and telegraph; municipal ownership of public utilities; 
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crats in their 1908 platform deflected the tendency by 
incorporating various “labor” planks. Gompers personally 
opposed Taft, the “father of injunctions”; and after the 
elections of 1912 he became closely associated with Wood- 
row Wilson.* 

His reward was a lovely phrase in the new anti-trust law, 
the Clayton Act, passed in 1914, which in its Section 6 
aflirmed that “the labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or an article of commerce.” This line so enchanted 
the word-conscious Gompers that he neglected to see that, 
in essentials, the Act was not at all that “Magna Carta 
upon which the working people will rear their constim- 
tion of industrial freedom” which he declared it to be. It 
was quite the opposite, for prior to its enactment, only the 
Federal government could secure injunctions, and even 
then there had usually to be an anti-labor Attorney Gen- 
eral to swing the job. Under Section 16 of the Clayton 
Act, however, injunctions could be obtained by any 
private person or organization; and until the enactment of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act in 1932 such 
federal writs, like hail-storms, drummed relentlessly down 
upon labor’s fields, ruining many of its harvests and de- 
stroying many of its most hopeful crops.t 

and endorsed the initiative, referendum, and recall. The Bill of Grievances 
implied that the A. F. of L. might be compelled to revise its non-partisan 
practice if its demands went unheeded; and the Bill’s ending was explicit 
enough, reading in part: “Labor brings these, its grievances, to your atten- 
tion because you are the representatives responsible for legislation and for 
[its] failure, , . . Labor now appeals to you, and we trust that it may not be 
in vain. But if perchance you may not heed us, we shall appeal to the 
conscience and support of our fellow citizens.” 

• Despite this shift in allegiance, however, the Federation still maintained 
that its political policy was non-partisan, as, indeed, in congressional and 
state elections it generally was within the meaning of “Reward your friends 
and punish your enemies.” 

tin commenting on the Qayton Act the distinguished lawyer, Thomas 
Reed Powell, pointed out in 1928 that “Congress has thus far acquiesced in 
the decision that the Qayton Act, with all its specihcs, restrained the federal 
courts from nothing that was previously proper. A statute full of words that 
seemed a balm to labor turned out upon interpretation to be chiefly a bane 
and Congress has since kept still. The future of labor injunctions bids fair 
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III 

In 1920 the American Federation of Labor was at the 
pinnacle of its power and prestige. It had 4,078,740 mem- 
bers; and a treasury of $1,121,746 from per capita dues. 
The entrance of the United States into the World War 
had given it a commanding position in national affairs. 
Its full cooperation with both industry and government 
was urgently required to meet wartime production needs. 
It had never subscribed to the view that it was a separate 
world in the American cosmos; and amid the minglmg of 
national energies for the task of making the world safe for 
democracy it was pridefully patriotic, even to excess. It 
assured the friendly Wilson of the “New Freedom” of 
1912 that it would be faithful to the Administration’s war 
aims, and in return its leaders received a measure of “recog- 
nition.” They served on the War Labor Board (branch of 
the War Industries Board) and on various other commis- 
sions; their service was limited, however, to agencies which 
dealt with industrial disputes, and the A. F. of L. was not 
represented on boards which let contracts. They spoke 
at Liberty Bond rallies; they went to foreign lands on 
“labor missions.” Gompers particularly was a considerable 
power and in a state of bliss. He was consulted on every 
hand; and he devoted himself to removing, insofar as he 
was able, management-union frictions that might have im- 
peded the efficient meshings of aU the cogs in the great 
machine dedicated to death. He was active in the so-called 
President’s Mediation Ommission which, in the copper 
mines of Arizona, the oil fields of California, the meat- 
packing plants in Chicago, and elsewhere, did a great 
deal to adjust industrial deputes by encouraging unionism 
whenever possible. Indeed, in accord with Gompers’ for- 

to be jndge-made law, like so mtich of the law of the past— judge-made by 
five to four decisions often years after the practical issue has been 
setded. . . 
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mula, labor really had exchanged its right to strike for pro- 
tection against lockout and discrimination and thus, amid 
a world at war, was able to pursue its organizing peacefully, 
backed by all the force of government sanction. And 
while the opportunity for organization was greater than 
the A. F. of L. was equipped to embrace, it did emerge 
from the war not only stronger numerically but also with 
something else for which it had consistently striven: recog- 
nition and acceptance as an integer in the American equa- 
tion. 

Yet soon after the Armistice it faced Armageddon. The 
postwar boom collapsed, as usual; and in December of 
1920 more than two million workers were out on the 
street. The war days of labor shortage were over; in 
August, 1921, 5,735,000 workers were idle. Employers 
were opposing the wartime union prerogatives, and with 
the dismantling of government labor boards they under- 
took the most vigorous and successful open-shop campaign 
in American annals. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, that hardy perennial of pre-war anti-union activity, 
blossomed forth with an Industrial Relations depart- 
ment that was to help manufacturers keep labor as “con- 
tented” as Carnation Mlk cows. The League for Industrial 
Rights, the National Metal Trades Association, the Amer- 
ican Plan League joined with the National Association of 
Manufacturers in “going after the unions” with hammer 
and tongs and corps of propagandists, many of whom had 
been trained in veracity by writing atrocity stories in the 
Bureau of Public Information during the war. “Personnel” 
managers were hired by the score, on the theory that “em- 
ployee representation” plans, which gave the worker the 
right to do an3nhing that management wanted him to do, 
would supplant any desire to join a union and speak for 
himself. Simultaneously, various scandals in the building 
trades wherein corrupt labor leaders were maneuvered into 
“taking the rap” for equally corrupt politicians and con- 
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tractors, strengthened the view that “unions were a 
racket,” while the adroit publicity of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers reinforced this attitude on every 
side. 

To offset the triple threat of “unemployment, reaction 
and Bolshevism” the A, F. of L. tried creating its own 
publicity bureau which conducted a clumsy campaign 
against profiteering and aroused more resentment than it 
allayed. It also joined the witch-hunt for “reds”; and yet 
to the dismay of its leaders found itself catalogued with 
the hare instead of the hounds. The dissatisfaction gener- 
ated by this combination of events stirred up some in- 
surgent trends within the A. F. of L. as radicals of varying 
hue prodded it toward the political solution of its prob- 
lems. Then in 1922 the railroad unions, opposed to the 
Esch-Cummins bill, started a movement for a new and 
liberal political alignment which, two years later, culmi- 
nated in the Conference for Progressive Political Action. 
This assembled in Cleveland on July 4, 1924. It was at- 
tended by some six hundred delegates from the A. F. of 
L.’s international unions; city centrals and state federations; 
cooperative associations; the Republican party of Wiscon- 
sin; the Socialist party; the Committee of Forty-Eight; 
the Women’s Committee on Political Action, along with 
assorted third-party, educational, and agrarian groups. It 
nominated Senator Robert Marion LaFoUette for the presi- 
dency; and shortly thereafter named Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, Democrat of Montana, as his running mate. The 
platform called for the smashing of monopoly and for the 
re-afiirmation of civil liberties on a real, as against a paper, 
basis. It asked the repeal of high tariff duties, the establish- 
ment of a government marketing corporation for farm 
products, the abolition of child labor, and the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. It condemned the sycophancy 
of the courts toward capitalists and urged more public 
control over money and credit. It denounced the Versailles 
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Treaty and asked for its revision. It recommended the 
nationalization of railroads and electric light and power 
utilities, and government conservation and control of 
natural resources. 

While Conference delegates were polishing this plat- 
form, the conservative-minded Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L. was approaching both Republicans and Demo- 
crats with a list of what, in its own opinion, labor wanted. 
Its ambassadors were virtually shown the door by the 
G.O.P. bosses in the backroom who were rigging the 
Republican convention to nominate Calvin Coolidge of 
Massachusetts who had been credited with putting down 
a strike of policemen in Boston. The campaign managers 
for the Morgan lawyer, John W. Davis, were more cour- 
teous but quite as definite in repulsing the Executive Coun- 
cil’s program. It therefore endorsed LaFoUette and 
Wheeler, as a last alternative, stressing the point that both 
candidates were tried and true friends of labor. It hastened 
to explain, however, that the “cooperation hereby urged 
is not a pledge of identification with an independent party 
movement, or a third party, nor can it be construed as 
support for such a party, group or movement, except as 
such action accords with our non-partisan political policy. 
We do not accept government as the solution to the prob- 
lems of life. . . .” 

The A. F. of L., partly because of this left-handed 
approval, was able to collect only a paltry $25,000 for elec- 
tion purposes. Many of its stalwarts, indeed, were busy 
elsewhere. John L. Lewis of the Miners, William Hutche- 
son of the Carpenters, Terence O’Connor of the Long- 
shoremen, and many others supported the Republican 
party with varying degrees of enthusiasm; George L. Berry 
of the Printing Pressmen underwent a last-minute conver- 
sion, reversed his pledge to aid the LaFollette-Wheeler 
ticket, and plumped for th6 Democrats instead. 

In the election the Progressive Independents polled 
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4,826,382 votes, or 16.5 per cent of the total. They cap- 
tured only thirteen electoral votes, however, and these in 
Wisconsin which to the last was loyal to its greatest states- 
man. And at its 1924 convention in December, the Execu- 
tive Council by a 7 to I vote again ratified the A. F. of 
L.’s non-partisan policy as the only sane and sensible course. 

IV 

On December 19, 1924, two days after the Grand Old 
Man of Labor had been buried in the Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery in Tarrytown (N. Y.), William Green— round, 
cherubic-looking and very affable— received the dead king’s 
crown and sceptre, scrolls and signet-ring from the hands 
of John L. Lewis. The chief of the United Mine Workers, 
who controlled the largest single bloc of votes within the 
Federation, was in this affair doubly delighted to play the 
role of Warwick. In the first place he had for some time 
wanted one of his own kind, an industrial unionist, to- 
occupy the seat of Federation authority; and Green, as 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers, was 
among the most eloquent exponents of his ovm union’s 
vertical form of organization* as against the “crafts first, 
last and always” emphasis of the building trades unions 
which, together with the teamsters and Gompers, had 
dominated the A. F. of L. for a quarter of a century. 

In the second place, the selection of Green enabled 
Lewis to pay off an old score against Matthew Woll, head 
both of the Photo-Engravers and the profitable Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company. In 192 1 it had been WoU 
who, as Gompers’ right-hand man, had scotched Lewis’ 
own bid for the presidency of the A. F. of L., largely by 

* In 1917 Green had often affirmed that “the organizatioii of men hy in- 
dustry rather than by craft brings about a more perfect organization, closer 
cooperation. . . . The causes of jurisdictional dilutes are considerably de- 
creased, and in many industries can be eliminated altogether. ... It b be- 
coming more and more evident diat if unskilled workers are forced to work 
long hours and for low wages, the interests of the sMed are constantly 
menaced thereby.*^ 
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implanting in the minds of other Federation leaders the 
idea that Lewis was by nature so dictatorial that once in 
the saddle he would strip them of their prerogatives and 
impose his own will. It is said that Woll was so persuasive 
that three years later Lewis, widely respected and admired 
though he was, did not dare risk another try himself; his 
choice of Green therefore marked an approximation of his 
own iimermost desire. 

The new president of the A. F. of L. had been bom in 
Coshocton, Ohio, in 1873, son of Welsh immigrants. 
His father was a miner and at sixteen he himself went into 
the pit and soon joined the United Mine Workers union. 
He was a very “nice” young man. He taught Sunday 
School at the local Baptist church, as a compensation, per- 
haps, for his financial inability to prepare himself for the 
pulpit, the chief ambition of his earlier years. He was 
amiable and well liked by his associates; but he never drank 
beer with the boys, or smoked, or chewed. He concen- 
trated on that respectability which spells salvation, and on 
success in politics, not only in union circles but also in 
public affairs. In 1900 he was chosen sub-district presi- 
dent of his union; and six years later, by diligent devotion 
to reports and resolutions and other dreary minutiae, he 
had plodded his way to the captaincy of the United Mine 
Workers for the entire Ohio district. In 1913 he was 
elected as a Democrat to the State Senate, where he drafted 
and put through the legislature some very creditable “re- 
form” bills. One shortened the work week for women in 
industry; and another compelled operators to pay miners 
for their coal on the basis of the “mine run” or as it came 
out of the pit, and not after “screening,” which cut down 
their tonnage and their compensation. 

In recognition of such services to labor in coal, he was 
awarded the post of secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers. This event opened up new and larger 
vistas. He moved to Indianapolis; and since he was a 
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“jiner,” he often visited the local lodges of the Elks, the 
Oddfellows, and the Masons, to all of which he still be- 
longs. A good family man (he had married at twenty-one), 
he applied himself steadily to his job. He was soon pro- 
moted, for in 1914 a vacancy occurred in the A. F. of L.’s 
Executive Council, leaving the United Mine Workers 
without a representative on that body wliich combines the 
functions of both cabinet and supreme court in the Feder- 
ation’s system of government. Gompers offered John P. 
White, then head of the miners, the position of seventh 
vice-president, which, like all such offices, carried with it 
a place on the Council. White scorned this post as being 
“too far down,” and took the offer as an insult to himself 
and to his great union. The issue hung fire for a time; and 
Gompers appointed someone else. He reahzed, however, 
that ff the United Mine Workers were too long denied a 
voice in Council sessions, it would violate the whole hier- 
archy of A. F. of L. representation. As a way out of this 
predicament, and as balm to United Mine Workers’ slights, 
he named William Green the eighth vice-president or the 
Federation. Green accepted with alacrity; and ten years 
later the death of five predecessors had enabled him to 
move up, funeral by funeral, so to speak, to the third vice- 
presidency, where he could anticipate even greater honors 
in the future. 

When, somewhat unexpectedly, he was given high com- 
mand of the A. F. of L., the United States had entered 
upon its “new era” of prosperity which promised to be as 
perpetual as the instalment-payments on the cars and 
vacuum cleaners that were the new insignia of the “second 
industrial revolution.” Although in “sick” industries, such 
as coal and textiles, wages remained at low levels, elsewhere 
they rose appreciably during the 1924-29 period, espe- 
cially in sectors already unionized. 

In Wall Street the speculative boom paralleled an ap- 
parently irresistible trend toward greater concentration of 
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control over American finance, industry, and commerce. 
By 1929, less than 8.5 per cent of the corporations in the 
United States employed 7 1 per cent of its wage earners. 
The holding company— vertical, horizontal, and spiral- 
flourished hke the green bay tree. Mergers in public utilities 
moved side by side with the consolidation of great bank- 
ing houses, the formation of new cartels in food, steel, 
and oil, and the sweep of chain stores across the nation. 
And although the participation of the wage earner and 
common man in this mad dance of the dollar has been 
vastly exaggerated, even the onlookers were imbued with 
the hope that their day also would soon come, and cheered 
the caU for louder music and stronger wine. 

Contrary to all expectations, however, the A. F. of L. 
failed to prosper in accord with that “law of the growth 
of labor” which Gompers had formulated in 1904. His 
premises had been historically correct enough— namely, 
that from “the formation of the first bona fide trade union 
movement in modem times, it [unionization] has grown 
with each era of industrial activity, and receded to some 
degree with each industrial depression, but with each recur- 
ring revival in industry, the degree of growth has been 
greater, and with each recurring period of depression it 
has receded to a lesser degree than its immediate prede- 
cessors.” 

Of the 105 international unions in the A. F. of L. dming 
the 1925-29 interval, 36 lost strength, 25 remained sta- 
tionary, and only 44 expanded at all, mainly in the build- 
ing, printing, and amusement trades. The income of the 
Federation dwindled; it curtailed its activities to a con- 
siderable extent. In addition to other obstacles, indigenous 
to both tempora et mores, it faced a new dilemma in the 
manufacturers’ dual program for maintaining a stable and 
satisfied labor force, on the one hand, and combating 
unionization on the other. Personnel managers of the day 
were ingenious and ejffecrive in promoting friendly rela- 
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tions between the worker and his boss. Acting upon the 
advice of such experts, employers, to enlarge output and 
prevent “labor unrest,” offered financial incentives to 
“loyal” employees, either through cash bonuses, or stock 
in the company, or other profit-sharing schemes, which 
did much to give their recipients a sense of being part of 
the enterprise, having a vested interest in its success. The 
“one big happy family” spirit was fostered by plant out- 
ings, picnics, card parties, dances, and other social events; 
and by intra-departmental baseball teams, and intra-indus- 
try leagues. 

To enable employees while on the job to obtain whole- 
some food cheaply and conveniently, many plants set up 
company lunch-rooms and cafeterias which served good 
meals on a non-profit basis. Low-price lodging was fre- 
quently supplied by company real-estate developments; 
company buses furnished free transportation. Questions 
of workers’ health and safety received a new attention; 
and the plant dispensary, hospital, nurses, doctors, and 
dental and optical clinics, along with the various “safety” 
committees, accomplished a great deal in extending com- 
petent medical care to the worker and his family and in 
reducing accidents. By 1926, moreover, nearly five million 
workers were covered by company-roonsored group- 
insurance plans which totaled about five and one-hialf 
billion dollars and did much to supplant the death and dis- 
ability benefits paid by the unions, traditionally one of their 
chief attractions. 

In short, American workers in many sections of indus- 
try were being “treated like human beings.” They were 
not as a whole displeased, or disturbed by the fact that 
even in the most enlightened “employee representation” 
schemes they had at best “collective discussion” instead of 
collective bargaining, since the ultimate decision of dis- 
puted points remained m the hands of the employer who 
could, if he wished, scrap the whole program. 
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“The assertion may be boldly made,” announced S. B. 
Peck, Chairman of the Open Shop Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, “that the decreasing 
membership in most of the unions and the great difficulty 
they are experiencing in holding their members together, 
is due to the fact that the employers— notably the once 
so-called ‘soulless corporations’— are doing more for the 
welfare of the workers than the unions themselves.” 

While his enthusiasm may be discounted, his contention 
was true enough to cause the Federation great concern. At 
its 1927 convention it reiterated on paper the truism that 
new conditions required new outlook and new methods. 
It recommended management-union cooperation on the 
assumption that the new era’s industrial relations had 
moved from the plane of conffict to that of collaboration. 
It argued that unionists, secure in their fair wages and 
worHng rules, should be allowed to assist management in 
devising and applying more efficient methods of produc- 
tion. It urged the adoption of the social wage principle 
whereby wages should be kept in sHding-scale ratio to the 
per capita increase of output and thus achieve a dynamic 
adjustment between increasing productivity and the work- 
ers’ purchasing power. It tried to stimulate research activ- 
ities to lay the groundwork for more extensive inquiry into 
the causes of booms and slumps. It endorsed the five-day 
week. It suggested that labor unions either start or modern- 
ize insurance plans to fight the allurements of the employ- 
er’s variety. 

While in theory the A. F. of L., by formulating such 
new ideas, had broken new ground, in practice its oflScials 
tended to validate the French adage that “the more things 
change, the more they are the same.” The habits and 
behavior-patterns of the Gompers tradition were too 
strongly ingrained to be effectively overcome by a series 
of resolutions, no matter how up-to-date or intelligent. 
The debacle of Black October, 1929, therefore found the 
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Federation as baffled and bewildered and shaken as most 
other groups in the country; and like almost everyone else, 
its leaders anticipated an early return to prosperity. They 
conferred with President Hoover in his “organize against 
panic” meetings which merely spread the contagion they 
were designed to cure. Moreover, in the same way that 
every time Hoover adjured “Be confident” stocks tumbled, 
every time William Green warned against cutting wages, 
they v'ere drastically reduced, while employee-welfare 
plans were jettisoned as excess cargo on die foundering 
ship of industry. By 1932, when even the most sanguine 
were admitting that the depression had set in for an unpre- 
dictable length of time, the A. F. of L. at the suggestion 
of some noted economists again broke drastically, but again 
by way of resolutions, with the precepts of its past and 
came out for a national economic council to stabilize 
employment by means of advance planning; for a thor- 
oughgoing study of the displacement of men by machines; 
for a large-scale program of public works; and for a Fed- 
eral system of unemployment insurance, a proposal fought 
for by John L. Lewis and supported even by such Gompers 
disciples as William Green and Matthew Woll. Beyond 
this repudiation of “voluntarism”— as heretical as it was 
purely verbal— the Federation did little, and in 1933 its 
membership dropped to a new low of 2,126,796. 

V 

The passage of the National Industi;ial Recovery Act, 
with its celebrated Section 74* which guaranteed to labor 

* “Every code of fair competition, agreement and license approved, or 
issued under this tide shall contain the following conditions; (i) that em- 
ployees shall have the right to organize and bargain coilecdvely through 
representatives of their own choosing, and shall be free from the inter- 
ference, coercion, or restraint of employers of labor or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or in seif-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; (z) that no employee and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing or assisting a labor organization of 
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the right to bargain through representatives of its own 
choosing, stirred American labor to a frenzy of organizing, 
and thousands sought to identify themselves with the 
A. F. of L. which, in the face of this great scoring oppor- 
tunity, constantly fumbled the ball. The partitioning of 
new recruits into separate crafts and the lack of funds to 
maintain competent field organizers on the scene until 
growing unions were firmly on their feet combined to 
cool the ardor to be a “union man.” Yet this problem of 
new eager thousands clamoring for admission into the 
A. F. of L. prompted long debates on the floor of the 
Federation’s 1934 convention in San Francisco. The result 
was another resolution which approved industrial union- 
ism in the “automotive, cement, aluminum and such other 
mass-production and miscellaneous industries”; and which 
empowered the Executive Council to grant charters 
wherever necessary to “meet the situation” and further 
imposed on it the duty “at the earliest possible date” to 
“inaugurate, manage, promote and conduct a campaign of 
organization in the iron and steel industry.” Despite such 
pledges of swift action, the Executive Council once more 
embodied the law of the conservation of energy, issued no 
new industrial charters, and allowed the crafts to continue 
to absorb whatever new members joined the federal unions. 

Hence in Atlantic City, on the eighth day of its conven- 
tion in the fall of 1935, the subject of craft-versus-indus- 
trial unions transcended all others. Among the fourteen 
A. F. of L. ofiicials on the important resolutions com- 
mittee, six pressed and eight opposed the total of twenty- 
one different proposals to organize mass-production work- 
ers by mill, plant, field, or factory instead of by “skill.” 
The minority report was presented by Charles P. Howard, 
the calm, ailmg, precisionist president of the International 


his own choosing; and (3) that employers shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment 
approved or prescribed by the President.” 
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Typographical Union. It affirmed that after fifty-five years 
of experience the A. F. of L. had at best 3,500,000 adher- 
ents out of a maximum potential of some 39,000,000, an 
indication of some profound lack. 

We declare the time has arrived when common sense de- 
mands that the organization policies of the A. F. of L. must 
be moulded to meet present-day needs. In the great mass- 
production industries and those in which the workers are 
composite mechanics, specialized and engaged upon classes 
of work which do not qualify them for craft-union member- 
ship, industrial organization is the only solution. . . . Juris- 
dictional claims over small groups of workers in these indus- 
tries prevent organization by breeding a fear that, when once 
organized, the workers in these plants will be separated, unity 
of action and their economic power destroyed by requiring 
various groups to transfer to mtemational and national unions 
organized upon craft lines. . . . 

It is not the intention of this declaration of policy to per- 
mit the taking away from national or international craft unions 
any part of their present membership, or potential member- 
ship, in establishments where the dominant factor is skilled 
craftsmen. . . . 

In his speech supporting his view, Howard reminded 
the audience that the International Typographical Union, 
for which he was spokesman, contained a large number of 
the most highly skilled and highly paid members of the 
Federation who yet realized that in the long run their wel- 
fare was inextricably linked with that of all labor. 

In an eloquent address John L. Lewis took up the re- 
frain of this argument, asking the assembly to “heed this 
cry from Macedonia, and organize the unorganized. . . .” 

“A year ago,” he said, “. . . I was beguiled into be- 
lieving that the Executive Council would honestly inter- 
pret and administer . . , the policy of issuing charters to 
industrial unions. ... I know better now. At San Fran- 
cisco, they seduced me with fair words. . , . Now, I am 
enraged. . . . 
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“Miners on strike,” he continued, “in the captive mines 
of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company are suffering 
tonight by the fact that the A. F. of L. has failed, after all 
these years, to organize the iron and steel workers.” 

He paused for a moment, a brooding hulk of a man, 
with a graying mane of hair, gazing at his audience out of 
deep-set eyes. In a resonant, sacerdotal voice, he posed the 
larger inferences of the craft-industrial debate: 

What of the future of our country? Who among us that 
does not know the hazards of the present moment? The 
teaching of false prophets falling upon the ears of a popula- 
tion that is frightened and discouraged, depressed and dis- 
turbed, the attempts of interests to form a philosophy . . . 
of the Communists on one hand ... of the Nazis on the 
other hand, equally repugnant and distasteful to the man of 
labor. . . . How much more security we would have for our 
form of government if we had a virile labor movement that 
represented not a mere cross-section of skilled workers but 
the men who work in our great industries, regardless of trade 
or calling. . . . 

If we fail . . . the workers will believe and know that the 
A. F. of L. cannot and will not make a contribution toward 
the obvious need of our present . . . conditions. . . . We 
will be compelled to carry on as best we can in the mining 
industry, knowing that our terrible adversary, the steel indus- 
try, having tasted blood, may at any time open up and attempt 
to destroy us. . . . We will accept that [adverse] decision 
sadly for despair will prevail where hope now exists. The 
enemies of labor will be encouraged and high wassail will pre- 
vail at the banquet tables of the mighty if the A F. of L. re- 
fuses to grant the petition of these . . . who are fighting for 
the objectives of labor and to defend the right of mankind. 

After an adjoiumment of a few hours, debate was re- 
sumed. John P. Frey, who had led the majority anti- 
industrial faction on the resolutions committee, again 
sought to justify the majority report previously submitted 
which had in part declared: “We consider it our duty . . . 
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to protect the jurisdiction rights of all trade unions or- 
ganized upon craft lines. . . . The American Federation 
of Labor could not have been organized upon any other 
basis of relationship.” 

A tall, white-haired man, very erect for his sixty-eight 
years, Mr. Frey is head of the Metal Trades Department, 
guardian of several craft unions including the Moulders 
whose journal he used to edit. He is known as the Federa- 
tion’s scholar, and he has indeed a turn of mind well 
suited for researches into heraldry. In a lengthy peroration, 
he implied that industrial unions were virtually identical 
with (a) company unions, (b) Fascist Labor Confedera- 
tions, (c) Nazi Labor Front Councils, and (d) Commu- 
nist Labor Soviets. He traced the origins and development 
of the A. F. of L. and cited the fate of the Knights of 
Labor, the American Railway Union, the I.W.W., and 
other embodiments and approximations of the industrial 
idea as a warning of what would happen to the Federation 
if it fully accepted the Howard-Lewis program. His views 
were endorsed by craft stalwarts like Arthur O. Wharton, 
lean and mistrustful and part Cherokee, who, as chieftain 
of the 70,000 Machinists scattered among metal-working 
and railroad shops, shipyards and motor and steel plants, 
was afraid that his organization would be “torn to pieces.” 
William Hutcheson of the Caroenters, Daniel J. Tobin of 
the Teamsters, Daniel Tracy of the Electricians, John Coe- 
field of the Plumbers felt very much the same way about 
it. In addition to any philosophic differences, they had 
built their unions as men build a business and they were 
uneager to relinquish or endanger their positions and pre- 
rogatives, even though they had been assured that the 
adoption of the industrial policy would not jeopardize 
their supremacy. They suspected that any change in this 
direction would for them be on the debit side. 

The fear of the union official that, with his specialized 
training, he may lose his job with no alternatives in sight 
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is genuine enough, and almost all-pervasive. The very at- 
tributes which have brought him to leadership, his ability 
to handle people, to speak effectively, to negotiate success- 
fully with employers, to keep abreast of new developments 
within his own trade, and to maintain harmony in internal 
affairs, all have a low market value elsewhere. Unlike the 
business executive or the professional man, he has a very 
meager list of employment possibilities. If he knows copper 
mining inside and out, he is still virtually of no use to 
unions in printing or the needle trades. He can rarely re- 
turn to the tools of his youth, he has lost the knack, or 
hasn’t the physical stren^h. He is too old to embark upon 
a poHtical career. And whereas in some cases an employer 
may hire him as an industrial relations adviser, such posts 
are scarce. He therefore often tends to become somewhat 
of a bureaucrat, centralizing authority in his own hands, 
controlling the union’s finances and sub-officers and the 
like to preserve the status quo and “keep his seat at the pie- 
counter.” On the other hand, he must over the long haul 
produce results to satisfy the membership or he will be 
ousted. Frequendy, of course, a superannuated and ineffec- 
tual union leader is allowed to keep his post because the 
members feel sentimentally and morally ob%ed to “take 
care of him ” in acknowledgment of past services rendered. 

William Green himself, who wanted to resolve the per- 
plexity to please everyone, nevertheless lined up with the 
die-hards of the ruling crafts. During the 1920-33 period 
the ebbing strength of the United Mine Workers had 
caused him to rely increasingly upon the good will and 
support of the relatively more powerful building trades 
and other craft leaders since his reelection to the presi- 
dency of the A. F. of L. depended upon their votes. Lack- 
ing the color and forcefulness of Gompers, Green also 
lacks his preceptor’s talent for fashioning the kind of per- 
sonal political machine which, by the horse-tradings of 
organization politics, can often change nominal power 
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into a thing of substance. Although he owed his elevation 
to the presidency first of all to the United Mine Workers, 
he owed its continuation primarily to the support of 
Tobin, Hutcheson, Wharton, Tracy, et al., and with them 
he has remained. 

When the balloting on the craft-industrial issue was 
tabulated at this historic convention the minority report 
was defeated by a vote of 18,024 to 10,933, cleaving the 
ranks of organized labor. 

In protest against this outcome, John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers, Charles P. Howard of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, Thomas H. Brown of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers,* Thomas MacMahon of 
the United Textile Workers, along with Sidney Hillman 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and David Dubin- 
sky of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, gath- 
ered in Washington on October 9, 1935, and founded 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, t In an official 
statement they declared; 

It is the purpose of the Committee to encourage and pro- 
mote organization of the workers in the mass-production in- 
dustries and the unorganized workers of the nation and their 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. Its func- 
tions will be educational and advisory and the Committee and 
its representatives will cooperate for the recognition and ac- 
ceptance of modem collective bargaining in such industries. 

Within three months, however, in January, 1936, the 
A. F. of L.’s Executive Council ordered the dissolution of 
the C.I.O. as a “dual” movement. The “secessionists” 
countered with a guarantee to raise one third of a $1,500,- 
000 war chest for unionizing steel if its own organizers 
could conduct the campaign. The Executive Council re- 
jected this offer; and shortly thereafter the C.I.O. began 

* An outgrowth of the old Western Federation of Miners which helped 
to found, and later withdrew from, the LW.W. 

tMax Zaritsky of the Hatters attended the meeting but only as an in- 
dividual. 
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its invasion of steel under the auspices of the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee and the brilliant generalship of 
Philip Murray. The S.W.O.C. superseded the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, an A. F. 
of L. affiliate that had some ten thousand members out of a 
potential half million. 

Murray radiates the quiet confidence of a man who for 
thirty years has been successful in difficult organizing as- 
signments. From the outset of the S.W.O.C. drive he ex- 
pressed the all-embracing character of the C.I.O.’s creed 
in a special appeal to the Negro in which he affirmed that 
“the Negro steel worker is doomed to economic degrada- 
tion unless he seeks the protection of a great industrial 
union.”* 

By the time Murray had established S.W.O.C. head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh’s Grant Building, and while radio 
and auto and other workers were transferring their alle- 
giance from the A. F. of L. to the C.I.O., the Executive 
Council in September, 1936, suspended the constituent 
unions of the insurgent group. In reply the C.I.O. took 
steps to form a more permanent body, and elected -John L. 
Lewis president, John Brophy director, and Sidney Hill- 
man treasurer of the new organization. When spasmodic 
peace negotiations failed, month after month, a bitter 
rivalry developed between the two great factions of Amer- 
ican labor. 

It has been a rivalry dramatized by the decisions of the 
National Labor Relations Board created under Section 3 
of the National Labor Relations Act passed by Congress 
on July 5, 1935.1 The Act derives its legal sanctioji from 
the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce; 
and its primary aim is declared to be “to diminish the 

* It is pertinent to recall, in this connection, that among the A. F. of L/s 
affiliates, the mining and the needle trades unions have been almost alone 
hospitable to the Negro. 

tBoth Act and Board were the direct outgrowth of Section 7^ of the 
NRA» modified, however, to avoid the errors and loopholes of 7^ 
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causes of labor disputes burdening or obstructing inter- 
state and foreign commerce.”* In economic terms it is 
based on the theory that the bargaining power of the 
employer and worker should be equalized— since lack of 
balance in this sphere gives rise to the majority of indus- 
trial discords and, further, tends to depress rates of pay, 
which in turn reduces the national purchasing power, 
fosters and prolongs business depressions, and thwarts the 
stabilization of wages and working conditions in various 
industries. On the other hand, it is affirmed, the free exer- 
cise of the right to organize and bargain collectively 
“. . . safeguards commerce from injury, impairment and 
interruption by removing certain recognized sources of 
industrial strife and unrest, by encouraging practices fun- 
damental to the friendly adjustment of industrial disputes 
arising out of differences as to wages, hours, or other work- 
ing conditions and by restoring equality of bargaining 
power.” From such postulates it therefore follows that the 
government should remove all these possible obstructions 
or ameliorate them by “encouraging the practice and pro- 
cedure of collective bargaining and by protecting the exer- 
cise by workers of full freedom of association, self -organi- 
zation, and the designation of representatives of their own 
choosing, for the purpose of negotiating the terms and 
conditions of employment or for other mutual aid and 
protection.” 

Despite the request of Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins that the National Labor Relations Board become part 
of the Department of Labor, it was established upon a 
separate basis and is responsible alone to the President and 
to Congress. The board is, of course, an administrative 

•Section i of the Act states that “the denial by employers of the 
employees’ right to organize, and the refusal of the employer to accept the 
procedure of collective bargaining, leads to strikes and other forms of in- 
dustrial strife and unrest wmch burden or obstruct commerce by impairing 
efficiencjr and safety of operation, interfering with the flow of goods or 
with their prices, causing diminution of employment and wages in such 
volume as to substantially affect the flow of goods in commerce.” 
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agency similar in spirit to the Federal Trade Commission. 
Indeed, in signing the Act which brought the Board into 
existence, President Roosevelt carefully pointed out that 
it is “an independent quasi-judicial body. It should be 
clearly understood that it will not act as mediator or con- 
ciliator in labor disputes. The function of mediation re- 
mains, under this Act, the duty of the Secretary of Labor 
and of the Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor.” 

“It is important,” he continued, “that the judicial func- 
tion and the mediation function should not be confused. 
Compromise, the essence of mediation, has no place in the 
interpretation and enforcement of the law.” 

Nor does the board concern itself with regulating rates 
of pay or work conditions, all of which remain within the 
purview of the state governments and the recent federal 
wage and hour act. Unless an employer happens to be 
operating under a complete closed shop contract, the 
board cannot in any manner affect his right to hire or fire 
on the basis of efficiency, or race or rehgion or color or 
political creed or whatever else may determine his selec- 
tion of a labor force. The only step that the board can 
stop him from taking is discharging an employee or dis- 
criminating against mm because he belongs, or wants to 
belong, to a union of his own choice. 

In short, the National Labor Relations Act is designed 
solely to safeguard the right of workers to organize them- 
selves for collective bargaining with their employers, and 
the National Labor Relations Board exists solely to enforce 
that right. That is the board’s only function. In that %ht 
alone can its defects and merits be honestly measured. 

The board is composed of three members (J. Warren 
Madden, Chairman, and Edwin S. Smith and Donald 
Wakefield Smith are the present ones) who are appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
They are each paid $ 1 0,000 a year, may engage in no other 
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vocation than their board jobs and may be removed for 
“neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office, but for no other 
cause.” They are assisted by a variegated personnel of 
some eight hundred men and women including the board’s 
general counsel, Charles Fahy; regional directors; field, 
review and litigation attorneys; field and trial examiners; 
and a research* and publicity staff. 

The cases which come before the board fall into three 
general classifications and reflect its powers. First are the 
so-called “complaint” cases which involve “unfair labor 
practices” of management such as discharge for union ac- 
tivity.f Second are the “representation” cases arising from 
the board’s selection of the “appropriate unit for collective 
bargaining,” whether craft, plant, department or sub-di- 
vision of all three, and the board’s naming of the labor 
organization (A. F. of L., C.I.O., or independent union) 
that will most properly represent that unit’s workers in 
dealing with the employer. The third category, that of 
the much-publicized “contracts,” combines elements of 
both “unfair labor practice” and “representation”; for the 
board may declare existing contracts invalid if they were 
entered into with a company-controlled union, or if the 
events surrounding their execution embodied palpable 
favoritism shown by management to one union group as 
against another. 

^ David J. Saposs, an associate of the John R. Commons group of labor 
historians at the University of Wisconsin, and himself one of the most 
profound labor authorities m the United States, is director of research. 

t Section 8 of the National Labor Relations Act defines such practices as 
follows: 

“i. Interference, restraint or coercion of employees in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed under Section 7* 

“2. Domination or interference with the formation or administration of 
any labor organization or contribution of financial or other support to it. 

**3. Discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employment, designed to 
discourage membership in any labor organization. 

“4. Discharge or other discrimination against any employee because he has 
filed charges or given testimony under the Act, 

*‘5. Refusal of employer to bargain collectively with representatives of his 
employees’ choosing,*’ 
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A case which charges management with “unfair labor 
practices” is presented either to the National Board itself 
or to one of the seventeen regional sub-divisions it has 
established in twenty-one cities.* In either event, hearings 
are set within five days after the receipt of the complaint 
to which the employer may file an answer or appear in 
person alone or with his lawyers. The board may subpoena 
his presence, or that of his substitute, and it may also ex- 
amine his records. Upon weighing the evidence submitted 
by both sides, the board may dismiss the whole case, as it 
does more often than the nation’s press cares to admit (see 
below). It may, for instance, order a discharged employee 
to be reinstated, as in the Jones and Laughlin case where a 
crane operator, with a record of fifteen years of faithful 
service, was fired ostensibly for leaving a key on a bench 
(a frequent enough occurrence among cranemen) but in- 
ferentially, or actually, for his display of union zeal at the 
height or Jones and Laughlin’s anti-S.W.O.C. campaign. 

If the board decides the employer has been guilty of an 
unfair labor practice it may issue a cease-and-desist order. 

If the board’s ruling is ignored it may petition any federal 
circuit court of appeals for enforcement of the order, and 
may also institute contempt proceedings against recalci- 
trants. On his own part the employer is afforded protection 
against arbitrary action of the board since he has full and 
free access and recourse to the court and may ask it to 
alter the board’s decision or throw it out altogether.t 

• If the board’s regional director for any reason believes that any com- 
plaint of an unfair labor practice is beyond his authority, the person or 
organization making it may refer directly to the National Board which has 
also been empowered to transfer to its own jurisdiction any case which, in 
its opinion, warrants this change. 

t Contrary to an erroneous opinion which is held quite widely, no crimi- 
nal penalties are provided under the Act for employers found guilty of 
unfair labqr practices. Such penalties may be imposed, however, upon those 
who shall "willfully resist, prevent, impede or interfere” with the board 
itself or its agents. If, after a circuit court has sustained a board decision, the 
employer involved continues to ignore it, he may be cited for contempt of 
court and the usual penalties inflicted. 
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From the very introduction of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Bill by Senator Wagner of New York, early in 1935, 
to its approval by the Supreme Court on April 19, 1937, 
and after that, the Act and its board have been steadily 
assailed on the grounds of constitutionality and fair play 
by employers and upon the ground of favoritism by both 
the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. Late in 1937 the Federation 
sent a message to President Roosevelt urging him to cor- 
rect the “deplorable, disruptive, and destructive” condi- 
tions allegedly fostered by the board’s rulings. As if in 
response to the A. F. of L. contention, the C.I.O. through 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee maintained that 
the board, swayed by Federation attacks, was becoming 
partial to the crafts. 

Still under fire by employers and their powerful union, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, for its lack of 
objectivity; still denounced by the A. F. of L., often with 
a lunatic recklessness; and still not altogether pleasing to 
the C.I.O., the board has disposed of some 16,770 cases 
(affecting an estimated 3,981,052 employees) with an 
even-tempered honesty and reasonableness that recom- 
mend themselves to its detractors, and render it one of the 
most valuable public agencies in American society. The 
United States Supreme Court has upheld twelve out of 
twelve of the board’s “test” decisions, a perfect score. In 
the circuit courts, the board has won thirty-four and lost 
fourteen cases and is expected to appeal five or six of th^ 
reverses. From October 17, 1935, date of the first board 
hearing, to July i, 1938, some 16,000 cases of unfair labor 
practice complaints were brought before the board by 
onions and by unorganized workers. In this tiiirty-three- 
month interval, the board has disposed of about 77 per cent 
of these cases as follows: about 16 per cent, including the 
United Fruit Company and the Solvay Process Company, 
were dismissed because of lack of evidence or foundation 
in fact; about 25 per cent were withdrawn after proceed- 
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ings had begun; and about 54 per cent, including the Postal 
Telegraph Company case, were settled by mutual consent 
of the contending parties. Only 5 per cent of the cases 
traveled the whole distance to formal hearings before a 
trial examiner. At such hearings, of course, the employer 
may summon his own witnesses, or cross examine the 
board’s witnesses; and any labor union with a stake in the 
outcome may also participate. 

Under the provisions of Section 9^ of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, the board is assigned the difficult and 
delicate task of determining the “appropriate unit” for 
collective bargaining. In arriving at this decision it must 
ask and answer such questions as these: In a specific shoe 
company, and in the shoe industry as a whole, is the domi- 
nant form of unionization craft or industrial? Should the 
cigar-making branch of a great tobacco plant which also 
manufactures cigarettes and pipe tobacco be considered as 
a separate establishment for the practical purposes of col- 
lective bargaining? Should the “live traffic” control experts 
in a radio communications company be marked off into a 
separate category, distinct from other workers, by virtue 
of their highly specialized training? 

Once the “appropriate unit” is defined, the problem of 
certifying the union to represent that unit still remains; and 
it is here that the board has had to immerse itself in the 
roily waters of A. F. of L.-C.I.O. factionalism. 

Despite the widespread impression that the board shows 
a pronounced C.I.O. bias, the record (as of July i, 1938) 
reveals that in the forty-one most important cases in wMch 
the A. F. of L.-C.I.O. issue was basic, the board upheld 
the A. F. of L. twenty-one times and the C.I.O. only sk- 
teen times.* 

•From October 30, 1935, to July i, 1938, the board has handled 112 cases 
which involved the A. F. of L.-CXO, dispute. In fifty-four of these, both 
sides were completely agreed as to what should comprise the appropriate 
unit; and again in seventeen other cases both sides agreed on all except 
secondary details* The remaining forty-one cases, however, contained the 
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Quite naturally the most vexatious part of the board’s 
function in specifying the “appropriate unit” occurs where 
the A. F. of L. (which now also has many mixed unions 
of craft, semi-skilled, and “industrial” members) and the 
C.I.O. do not agree on what the appropriate unit is, or 
should be. In situations of this kind, all other things being 
equal, the board generally follows what is known as the 
Globe policy, named after its solution of one of its more 
“doubtful” borderline problems. This involved the Globe 
Machine and Stanming Company in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where the C.I.O. affiliate, the linked Automobile Work- 
ers, was opposed to a group of A. F. of L. unions. The 
C.I.O. as usual wanted a vertical or plant-wide unit. The 
A. F. of L. insisted that two of the company’s divisions, 
embracing certain definite skills, should be placed in the 
“crafts only” category. The board therefore “put it up to 
the men themselves.” It conducted a separate election for 
each proposed unit, both the plant-wide and the craft 
type.* 

Up to July I, 1938, the board had scrutinized the terms 
and backgrounds of ninety-three existing management- 
“union” contracts presented to it as counterfeits of gen- 
uine collective bargaining. It voided thirty-five of them, 
twenty-eight because they violated the provision of the 
law which forbids the owners of an enterprise to sign an 
agreement with a company-dominated union. The other 
seven cases all involved the Federation and were invali- 
dated because the A. F. of L. unions, according to charges 
placed with the board by the C.I.O. in six instances, and a 
Railroad Brotherhood in the seventh, had been m agree- 
ment with the employer to transform themselves into 

crux of the conflict, for in them the board was called on to decide between 
“tool’^ or “vertical” units; between an all-inclusive unit to embrace several 
plants at once or a unit for each plant individually; and between units to be 
set ^ department by department or on a plant-wide scale. 

• The C.LO. won the elections in both of the craft-units claimed by the 
A* F, of L., as well as the rest of the plant. 
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company-controlled unions in everything but name. The 
most celebrated of these cases centered around the fight 
between the C.I.O.’s United Electrical and Radio Work- 
ers and the A. F. of L.’s International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers to gain recognition as the sole collec- 
tive bargaining agency for workers in the National Elec- 
tric Products Corporation. This company signed a closed- 
shop contract with the A. F. of L.’s “Brotherhood” just as 
the C.I.O.’s “United” was getting a strong organizing drive 
under way. 

In its decision, which also called for an election to deter- 
mine the issue, the board in part declared that the National 
Electric Products Corporation, by “persuading and warn- 
ing its employees to join the Brotherhood [A. F. of L.] 
and to refrain from joining the United [C.I.O.] and by 
threatening them with discharge if they failed to com- 
ply,” has “engaged and is engaging in unfair labor prac- 
tices. . . .” The head of the Brotherhood, Dan Tracy, 
berated board members as . . puffed-up commissars, 
prejudicially minded muddiers of waters,” and “men with- 
out scientific method or social vision. . . .” In spite of 
these remarks, the Brotherhood won the board election 
by a vote of 918 to 685. The United promptly accused 
the company of exerting undue pressure to achieve this 
result, but through its president, the youthful James Carey, 
it announced to the board and to the public that “in the 
interest of the labor movement and true collective bar- 
gaining we waive our right to file exception in this case, 
although we have sufficient grounds to do so.” 

In these ways of determining the “appropriate unit,” as 
in disclosing unfair labor practices and voiding “imitation” 
contracts, the board has been granted broad discretionary 
powers. Its supporters assert that complex human equa- 
tions of an equally complex industrial relation today 
demand that the board be allowed to retain a great measure 
of flexibility in its approach; the more particularly since 
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the intangibles of human behavior elude codifying into 
statutes. The American Federation of Labor, however, 
and the National Association of Manufacturers alike want 
to curtail this exercise of an elastic discretion on the part 
of the board, but for entirely different reasons. 

The A. F. of L., which originally sponsored the National 
Labor Relations Act by every means of law and lobbying, 
still officially regards the C.I.O. as a dual movement, an 
organization of insurgents who by unionizing mass-pro- 
duction workers in particular have deprived the Federa- 
tion of many members and a good deal in dues. If the 
present A.F. of L.-C.I.O. war continues, the former will 
therefore probably seek to nullify, or to limit, the board’s 
present right to void contracts; and will try to make 
mandatory the recogrdtion of craft unions in units where 
workers want them, to allow management to side openly 
with one union or another, to inaugurate court review of 
board decisions naming a particular union as the bargaining 
agent, and perhaps even to divest the board of its judicial 
prerogatives and transfer them to some new government 
bureau. The National Association of Manufacturers has 
meantime proposed that any union which resorts to “vio- 
lence”' of any kind should be deprived of government 
protection of its rights to organize and bargain collectively; 
that to “equalize things” the employer should also be given 
the opportunity to submit charges of unfair practice against 
a union; and that coercion of employees should be rede- 
fined to include the persuasions of union organizers. All 
such recommendations, of course, deserve to be pondered, 
taking into consideration their source as well as their 
intention. 


VI 

It was no accident that the labor leaders who eventually 
formed the C.I.O. were more favorable to government 
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regulation of economic problems than were the rest of 
A. F. of L. officials. In debates over the years, the former 
insisted that the Federation should be in the vanguard of 
supporters of the kind of legislation that was finally em- 
bodied in the Social Security Act approved by the Presi- 
dent on August 14, 1935.* 

An omnibus measure, the Act was devised, in the phrase 
of its board spokesmen, to “provide some safeguard against 
the insecurity of modern me through cooperative action 
by Federal and state governments, thus making possible 
fullest consideration of the local economic and social prob- 
lems existing within states while maintaining a national 
unity of program and purpose.” In brief it is the function 
of the Social Security Board, which administers the Act, 
to extend assistance to needy and crippled children and 
the blind; to rehabihtate the vocationally “lost”; and to 
amplify various pubhc health and welfare services, includ- 
ing pensions to the needy aged, by means of grants-in-aid 
to the states. All such activities, naturally, are nothing new 
in principle; and under the board’s aegis are new only in 
the attempt to give them wider effectiveness and scope. 

What is new, and startling to many, are the two ex- 
tremely important innovations: unemployment compensa- 
tion and old-age benefits. With the exception of the so- 
called “annuity” part of the old-age benefits system, which 
is exclusively a national plan, the Act was designed pri- 
marily to enable and guide the states to pass their own laws 
to assist the unemployed and the aged, and to establish 
their own agencies which, it was believed, were better 
adapted to local needs and conditions. Hence, to apply 

• “What do you think,” William Green inquired in 1930, speaking about 
the British Unemployment Act, “of the situation that would make it pos- 
sible for the emplo57ment exchange in America to say to the workman ‘Go 
work in the non-union mass production industry where I found you a job 
or lose your insurance?’ The American workman, proud of his freedom and 
his liberty, is not yet willing to make himself a ward of the state.” A year 
later, however, with A. F. of L. unions reporting 25 to 50 per cent of meir 
members idle, the Federation and Mr. Green officially reversed this position. 
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this principle in unemployment compensation, a payroll 
tax of I per cent of the total payrolls in 1936, 2 per cent 
in 1937, and 3 per cent beginning on January i, 1938, and 
thereafter, is imposed upon those who employ eight or 
more persons over a period of twenty weeks. Funds thus 
collected go to the Federal treasury. Farming and domes- 
tic labor is excluded along wdth government employees, 
relatives of the employer, and people who work for reli- 
gious, scientific, educational, cultural, and other non-profit 
organizations. Employers, however, may offset up to 90 
per cent of the payroll tax, amounts contributed to an 
unemployment fund created by the state under any statute 
which meets with the board’s approval. Moreover, the 
Federal government grants money for administrative pur- 
poses to states which conform with certain minimum 
requirements.* 

In addition, accurate reports of all this activity must be 
kept constantly on file and the state must also establish an 
impartial body to hear any and all complaints. The states 
are further authorized to permit employers, as an alterna- 
tive to contributing to an unemployment insurance fund, 
to adopt various methods that will guarantee steady work 
to their standing labor force for at least forty weeks a 
year, on the basis of the thirty-hour week. 

The operation of the law as it affects old-age benefits 
resembles the unemployment-insurance provisions in sev- 
eral respects, and excludes, for example, pretty much the 
same groups of labor. In dealing with the question of old- 
age security, however, two drastically different methods 

• Section 5 covering such minima is of special interest to unions since it 
stipulates that “compensation shall not be denied by such state to any other- 
wise eligible individual for refusing to accept new work under any of the 
following conditions; (a) If the position offered is vacant due directly to 
a strike, lockout or other labor dispute; (b) if the wages, hours, or other 
conditions of work offered are substantially less favorable to the individual 
than those prevailing for similar work in the locality; (c) if as a condition of 
being employed the individual would be required to join a company union 
or to resign from or refrain from joining any bona fide labor organization.** 
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are used: the one to satisfy immediate need, and the other 
to confirm an earned and cumulative right. In the first 
case, the basis of need, the states receive from the Federal 
government one-half of all sums paid to persons over sixty- 
five years of age under their own old-age pension laws, 
an amount limited to a monthly top of $15 per pensioner, 
plus $5 to reimburse the state for expenses incurred in 
looking after him. 

In the second case, the basis of right, an annuity system- 
borrowed from the actuarial techniques of private life- 
insurance companies— has been established, and the Fed- 
eral government itself assumes complete responsibility for 
its administration. Under this arrangement, a tax is im- 
posed upon every $3,000 of wages and payrolls up to 
$3,000 per worker, with both employer and employee 
contributing at the following rates: 


Calendar Year 

Fer Cent of Wages 
Received by Employee 

Fer Cent 
of Payroll 

Total 

1937-1939 

i 

I 

2 

1940-1942 

iVi 

lYz 

3 

1943-1945 

2 

2 

4 

1946-1948 

2'/2 

2/2 

5 

1949 and thereafter 3 

3 

6 


Significantly enough, the money thus collected is paid 
into the Federal treasury, not as a separate item, but as a 
part of general revenue. To meet necessary outlays, how- 
ever, Congress is to appropriate annually for an Old Age 
Reserve Account a sum which must be “sufficient as an 
annual premium to provide for the payments required” 
as well as to serve the purpose of establishing a reserve, 
the interest on which will defray the deficit in later years 
when annual taxes do not meet annual benefit claims. The 
major distribution of earned benefits is scheduled to begin 
on January i, 1942, on the basis of wages received and 
paid out since December 31, 1936; for, as the preceding 
table shows, both employer and worker contribute an 
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equal share. From this Old Age Reserve Account, monthly 
payments will be made to all properly qualified persons. 
When, for example, a worker reaches the age of 65 on 
January i, 1948, after earning $3,000 a year from Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, onwards, he is entitled to monthly “divi- 
dends” calculated on graduated percentages as follows: 

% of I per cent for the first $3,000, or $15; 

yi2 of I per cent for the remaining $30,000, or $25; 

adding up to $40 a month or $480 a year. This will hardly 
enable him to wallow in that sybaritic luxury which con- 
servative opponents of the measure feared would under- 
mine American self-reliance. The possibility would seem 
even more remote when it is recalled that $3,000 a year is 
an income enjoyed by relatively few wage and salary 
workers and that the average is nearer to half that amount 
annually, so that anyone who earns, say, $1,500 a year 
would have to work for twenty-four years to receive $480 
annually in pensions.* 

The necessity to accumulate and freeze vast reserves to 
meet premium payments; the placing of the major burden 
upon the younger workeis by calling upon them to sup- 
port the previously employed aged who have contributed 
only for comparatively short periods; the failure of the 
government to specify precisely the degree of its own par- 
ticipation and to tap wealth in the higher brackets to help 
pay for this plan; the fact that the tax on employee vir- 
tually exempts them since it is passed on to consumers in 
the form or higher prices or taken out of labor in the 
form of lower wages— these are but few among many of 
the Act’s features which have been assailed by its critics. 
Abraham Epstein, perhaps the outstanding authority on 
the social security question in the United States, and the 
author of Insecurity: A Challenge to America and many 

♦ It is also provided that opoa the death of a worker before he reaches 65 
yem of age, his heirs shall receive 3 54 per cent of his total wages upon 
which taxes have heea paid* 
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other treatises on the subject, has arraigned the Act as a 
hodge-podge of deficiencies, as unsound in its insurance 
principles and wrong in its social and economic thinking; 
as, indeed, a “Social Insecurity Act.” 

Despite all this, the C.LO. has approved the measure as 
at least a beginning, a “step in the right direction”— the 
direction of government responsibility for the welfare of 
the worker and recognition of his claim upon society as 
the recipient of a right, not as an object of charity. 

The A. F. of L. approved it also, but negatively, and 
with misgivings. Yet it is not the principle of government 
aid to the worker which disturbs the Federation quite as 
much as it is the kind and extent of aid implicit in this 
newer type of legislation. The A. F. of L. has been tradi- 
tionally labor’s embodiment of the laissez-faire doctrine 
that “that government is best which governs least.” It has 
wanted to be left alone to pursue its own ends, primarily 
by non-legislative means— an approach exactly opposite to 
that usually advocated by the “theorists” who provoked 
Gompers into saying that “not one school of political econ- 
omy in any era of our industrial and commercial life has 
advanced the wage-earners one jot in their material inter- 
ests.” It has wanted to stand on its own feet, and its sus- 
picion of the Social Security Act reflects the fear of its 
elders, like John P. Frey and Matthew Well, that the 
extension of state authority, even when “humane,” is 
something evil in itself, tending to curb personal inde- 
pendence. It still subscribes, on the whole, to the belief 
that “economics” and “politics,” instead of being Siamese 
twins, are merely quarrelsome third cousins better kept 
apart. 

Despite its distrust of government intervention, the 
A. F. of L. has always been in politics, twenty-four hours 
a day, seekii^ its own sort of laws to promote its own sort 
of economics. Its Legislative Committee of three, ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council, has been for years 
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among the effective and diligent lobbying groups in the 
nation’s capital. The committee’s task is to observe, classify, 
and analyze proposed legislation and to influence Senators 
“for or ag’in” on the basis of whether or not the passage 
of pending bills would hurt or help the Federation and its 
affiliates. In the expectation of favors already received or 
to come, the Legislative Committee— assisted by a staff of 
lawyers— has often cooperated with other pressure groups; 
in 1927, for example, it joined with various farmers’ alli- 
ances to support the McNary-Haugen bill. Ever since 
1925, moreover, the A. F. of L.’s Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee, consisting of William Green and 
five members of the Executive Council, has submitted to 
the platform-makers of both Republican and Democratic 
parties the Federation’s own set of planks; and then has 
mailed out a pamphlet to the local unions to indicate to 
what extent its recommendations have been recognized or 
rejected. The Federation also examines and lists the labor 
records of presidential nominees but only as a comparative 
study, not as a guide to balloting. Congressional candidates, 
however, are subjected to a close scrutiny of their stand on 
labor issues, and local union committees are urged to 
endorse or oppose them by statements to the press and in 
other ways. This method, like the lobbying of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, has been frequently successful and cer- 
tainly did mu-'h to pave the way for the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act which, passed in 1932, was designed to curb the in- 
discriminate use of the injunction as an anti-labor weapon 
in industrial disputes. 

The Federation asserts that its non-partisan policy avoids 
all the pitfalls of quarrels within the union over “politics” 
and that instead of “partisanship to a party” it develops 
“partisanship to principles.”* It would seem, however, 

^ Other advantages usually cited are that the non-partisan method gets 
results at very small cost; that, indeed, only $57,000 jfor the whole decide 
of 1920-30 was spent by national headquarters for political purposes, half of 
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that in reality this non-partisan practice is, in effect, bi- 
partisan and divides the workers at the polls with great 
regularity. In 1932 the labor bureau of the Republican 
party was managed by William Hutcheson of the Car- 
penters; the labor division of the Democratic party was 
managed by Daniel Tobin of the Teamsters, both members 
of the Executive Council; while the labor section of the 
Socialist party was managed by Emil Rieve, president of 
the Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 

Devotion to the non-partisan tactic has also tended to 
make A. F. of L. unions and their leaders the associates 
of municipal and state political machines. The city cen- 
trals or labor councils which combine all the unions in a 
community on a “let’s get together” basis, and the state 
federations which combine the city centrals for the same 
purpose, are the instruments through which unions are 
linked to ruling local and state political cliques. The official 
of the city central or the state federation is often paid next 
to nothing or only on a part-time basis, and he is inclined 
to seek a political appointment as a means of earning a 
living. He holds his job as president or secretary or 
whatever only so long as he can furnish favors to the 
unions which elect him and pay his salary, which is sec- 
ondary to the honor of an office that makes an excellent 
springboard into a political career. In the city, “political 
pull” can often mean winning or losing a strike, since 
policemen can be ordered either to leave pickets fairly 
alone or to molest them and arrest them wholesale. In both 
city and state, “drag with the administration” can restrict 
work on public projects to contractors who will employ 
only union labor. In either case, by standing in with the 
right people the council or federation official can help to 
determine the results. In return, of course, he promises 
and as a rule actually delivers a certain bloc of labor votes 

which was for the LaF ollette campai^ in 1924*, and that it avoids the danger 
of diverting union energies from “strictly business” affairs. 
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for the machine’s standard-bearers; and usually is able to 
acquire and distribute some patronage for himself and 
his friends. 

The basic distinction, however, between the political 
views of the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. is that the former 
has wanted to enlist government assistance to serve the self- 
interest of a special stratum of labor which, with its job- 
monopoly, was in theory able to fend for itself and needed 
only particularized legislation here and there to do it. The 
CIO., on the other hand, with its miUions of unskilled 
less well-entrenched in their control over whatever em- 
ployment exists, seeks government intervention on a basis 
deJSned by John L. Lewis in October, 1937, in a statement 
not without overtones of autobiography: 

Time was, before the depression, when the representative 
labor leader would have said “Guarantee labor the right to 
organize and we shall do the rest.” Now he knows that mod- 
em mass production industry— not only natural resources in- 
dustries but the manufacturing and mechanical industries as 
well— are uncoordinated, uncorrelated and overcapacitated. 
With the guarantee of the “right to organize,” such indus- 
tries may be unionized, but, on the other hand, better living 
standards, shorter working hours and improved employment 
conditions for their members cannot be hoped for unless legis- 
lative or other provisions be made for economic planning and 
for price, production and profit controls. Because of these 
fundamentd conditions, it is obvious to industrial workers 
that the labor movement must organize and exert itself not 
only in the economic field but also in the political arena. . . . 

In accord with the implications of this view, the C.I.O. 
as early as 1936 formed Labor’s Non-Partisan League* as 
its political arm, while the United Mine Workers contrib- 
uted a half-imUion dollars to reelect President Roosevelt 
and to further the New Deal, and only incidentally to aid 

* George L. Bcr^ of the Printing Pressmen was named first president of 
the League, ^d Sidney Hillman its treasurer; John L* Lewis was chairman 
of its Executive Board, and E. L, Oliver was dected executive secretary. 
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the Democratic party. The same year, in New York State, 
the American Labor party, sponsored by the League, rolled 
up a quarter of a million votes for President Roosevelt and 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman. In 1937, in the New York 
City elections, more than 480,000 people voted the Amer- 
ican Labor party ticket to help reelect LaGuardia Mayor 
and to place the crusading Thomas E. Dewey in the office 
of District Attorney. In Pennsylvania the League in 1938 
joined Senator Gtffiey in an attempt to acquire control of 
the Democratic party, but missed by a fairly wide margin; 
yet it has kept branching out into other states and, with 
success in some, and defeat in others, it has established 
nuclei for the future, allying itself firmly with various 
agrarian groups in the mid- and north-west. 

In Detroit in 1937 the League aided the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C.I.O. affiliate, in its maiden effort to 
elect a city administration. It gathered 1 54,000 votes, and 
would have made a better showing if it had had the as- 
sistance of the A. F. of L. and, even more importantly, if 
it had stressed union issues less and the public welfare 
more.* 

Certainly this latter mistake has been avoided by the 
American Labor party which, managed by a shrewd tac- 
tician, Alex Rose, its State Secretary, has been thus far the 
most successful of the League’s ventures into politics. It 
aims to unite various progressive-minded elements in the 
community on a broad program to benefit not only the 
wage earner but also the farmer, the smaller businessman, 
and salaried and professional people. In this respect its 
strategy of cooperation with like-thinking Republican, 

* The active opposition of the A. F. of L. to CI.O. candidates in Detroit 
was significant not only in itself but also as a contrast to a contrary trend 
displayed elsewhere. In the State of Washington, for example, the 1937 con- 
vention of the liberal Commonwealth Federation was attended by 104 CJ.O. 
delegates and 103 A. F. of L. delegates who worked in unison, despite the 
Caxpenters-Woodworkers row that turned the state into a labor batde- 

f round, and also despite the promise of Dave Beck, Pacific Coast lord of the 
eamsters, that the CJ.O. would be “pushed into the ocean." 
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Democratic, “Social-Democratic,” church, civic, and 
grange groups would seem to be a forerunner of the 
C.I.O.’s political intentions: not to build a strictly “labor” 
party but rather to guide the creation of a new farmer- 
white-collar-worker party which, in its egalitarian empha- 
sis upon the common interests of the common man, will 
perhaps duplicate the pattern of the Jacksonian uprising 
of more than a hundred years before in order to meet the 
new needs of today’s vastly changed conditions.* 

• Whether this trend will manifest itself in the attempt to build a com- 
pletely new national party or to capture the Democratic party will be diffi- 
cult to determine until late 1939 or early in 1940, It is cjuite probable, how- 
ever, that the latter course may be pursued, thus retaining the traditional 
two-par^ system but arraying liberal and conservative forces against ea^h 
other with a sharper realism man has prevailed in recent years. The mcSe 
immediate aims of Labor’s Non-Partisan League are implicit in the legisla- 
tive program adopted by three hundred C.LO. leaders meeting in Atlantic 
City, m October, 1937, The eight points of this prc^ram proposed to limit 
the authority of the courts in handing down labor injunctions; to curb the 
use of private detectives, police, and guards by employers; to establish 
State Labor Relations Boards modeled after the N.L.R.B,, to prohibit the 
eviction of the unemployed when involved in an industrial dispute; to 
protect and enlarge civil liberties by erasing local ordinances which, as in 
Mayor Hague’s Jersey City, prevent the exercise of freedom of speech and 
of assembly; to incorporate collective bargjaining provisions in ail state 
contracts tor public work; to cunail the indiscriminate swearing in of 
deputy sheriffs and their payment by private corporations; to s^eguard 
wages against dcfatdt by employers. 

In addition, a set of resolutions dealing with somewhat more generalized 
topics was unanimously passed- It called for an extension of the Social 
Security Act to cover the four and a half million agricultural w^kers, the 
six million personal and domestic service employees, and the 300,000 mari- 
time workers now excluded. It asked that the Act be further enlarged to 
include permanently disabled workers and that provisions on health and 
medical care be added. It recommended the Federal licensing of corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, by which they would comply with a code 
that guaranteed to labor its full rights under the National Labor Relations 
Act and related legislation. It urge^l that labor’s ‘‘right to work” be preserved 
by larger W.F.A. and P.W.A. appropriations to take up the slack of unem- 
ployment when willing workers have been deprived of their jobs through 
no fault of their own. It recommended special grants to promote die educa- 
tion of youth. It urged the prompt creation of state housing authorities 
under the Wagner-Sceagall Act to stimulate employment in the building 
trades, A. F. of L. stronghold. It cited “the community of economic interest 
betwtyn industrial workers and farmers” and pledged Sts aid in efforts to 
stabilize farm prices on a cost-of-production basis. It denounced the un- 
democratic control over the radio allegedly exercised by communications 
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This emphasis upon partisan political action has given a 
special fillip to Mr. John P. Frey’s charges at the windmills 
of “Communism” as identical with the C.I.O. It may, in- 
deed, be categorically asserted that any similarity between 
the C.I.O.’s political program and the current Communist 
party “line” is purely accidental. Since, however, in' the 
minds of many people the cry Communist is per se damag- 
ing, employers who hate unions and journalists who thrive 
on that hatred, along with some of the A. F. of L.’s more 
irresponsible old-timers, have yelled Communist at the 
C.I.O. for their own ulterior motives; in the hope, no 
doubt, that in accord with the advertising precept that 
“repetition is reputation” they may injure their adversary. 
Yet Communist influence within the C.I.O. is chiefly con- 
fined to the hysteria of its antagonists of one sort or an- 
other; and to the wish-fulfilment articles and class-angled 
news stories in the Daily Worker and the New Masses and 
other Communist party publications. On the other hand, 
in various C.I.O. unions there are Communists of one 
faction or another in positions of trust,* perhaps as many 
as one to every twenty-five thousand members of the 
C.I.O. Moreover, Communists direcdy control a number 

companies and urged the Federal Communications Commission to investi- 
gate their lobby. It assured employers of its complete cooperation in living 
up to the letter and spirit of contracts covering wages, hours, and the like. 
It condemned the American Newspaper Publishers Association for using 
“freedom of the press” slogans to becloud the anti-union drive of its mem- 
bers against their employees. 

* The future and stability of the United Automobile Workers were for 
eighteen months menaced by internal squabbles between the Stalinite Com- 
munists and the Lovestonite Communists. This dispute was in the main an 
officers’ quarrel over the union program, and power and place for them- 
selves. |t was an especially pointless confiict since it had virtually nothing 
to do with the needs of the rank and file. Nevertheless, the Progressive or 
Lovestonite group, led by President Homer Martin, and the Unity or 
Stalinite group, led by Wyndham Mortimer, locked themselves in a bitter 
combat for supremacy. To prevent them from rending the union, which 
contains less than a thousand Marxists of any kind out of a membership of 
three hundred and fifty thousand, John L. Lewis dispatched Sidney Hilhnan 
and Philip Murray to arrange a truce, which was accepted by the warring 
factions at least for a time. 
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of unions, notably the vigorous International Fur Workers 
(27,500), the United Office and Professional Workers 
with a dubious 7,500, and the Federation of Architects, 
Engineers and Chemists with their even more dubious 
5,900 members— the last two, indeed, being more nominal 
than real in their existence. Communists also dominate the 
United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Work- 
ers where their claim of an enrollment of over 100,000 
is pure fantasy; and their authority in the International 
Woodworkers of America (75,000), while once impor- 
tant, is now declining. The ratio of their influence in 
unionism is somewhat higher than their ratio of 75,000 
Co mmunis t party (“official-Stalinite”) members to the 
67,000,000 (potential) voters in the United States, since 
they are usually intelligent and willing to work hard. The 
majority of Communists belong to the Stalinite school and 
their activity in the American labor movement reflects the 
shifting needs of the Soviet Union in its international rela- 
tions. They therefore have been compelled to alter their 
tactics with all the surprise and dexterity of the old-time 
vaudeville comedian ripping off layer after layer of fancy 
colored vests. During the past twenty years they have 
tried, in regard to American unions, ( r ) to cooperate with 
revolutionary groups such as the I.W.W.; (2) to “bore 
from within” existing unions, as in their attempt to capture 
control of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union; (3) to create new, separate, or “dual” organiza- 
tions within trade or industry, as in the National Textile 
Workers; and (4) latterly to join with any and all organ- 
ized labor on a new “popular front” against Fascism and 
for democracy. This last policy, like its predecessors, not 
only is “subject to change without notice” but also is 
completely non-revolutionary in character; to such an 
extent, indeed, that the “party” line at the moment is on 
the surface as mildly liberal and reformist as the New Deal 
itself. 

The leaders of the C.I.O. tend to distrust the Com- 
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munists, not because they hold, or have held, unpopular 
views, but because they place the welfare of the party 
above the welfare of the union. At times when the party 
line, again by the exigencies of the Soviet occasion, has 
happened to coincide with American unionism’s own pro- 
grams, Communists have been excellent organizers. They 
are disciplined and devout, and almost without exception 
have the high courage which is a characteristic of poUtical 
as well as of religious fanaticism. Over the long pull, how- 
ever, their loyalty to a particular union is always suspect; 
they must obey the party first, and if a collision of inter- 
ests between party and union should arise, they must seek 
to change or even destroy the union. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, moreover, if a Communist— 
and this holds as true for the Stalinite as for the Trotskyite 
and Lovestonite and the other offshoots of our ever- 
dissolving Marxist factions— were to seek union office on 
the understanding that to choose him would be to endorse 
his brand of Communism, he would almost never be 
elected. 

Consider, for instance, the case of Harry Bridges, the 
slight, sardonic, long-nosed, and tireless leader of the 
Pacific Coast’s Longshoremen. Born in Melbourne as 
Alfred Renton Bridges, the son of a well-to-do real estate 
agent, and with an accent more, London cockney than 
Australian, he has said, “I neither affirm nor deny that I 
am a Communist”; and for the time being anyway the 
dock-wallopers along San Francisco’s Embarcadero do 
not care whether he is or not. He has done a lot for them; 
and they respect him and reiser to him affectionately as 
“Limo.” Sharp-eyed and tight-lipped, he is an immensely 
able unionist. He ousted the “gorillas” of Joseph P. Ryan, 
president of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, who often boasted of the manner in which his strong- 
arm squad kept the membership “in line.” He captained 
the Pacific Coast longshoremen in the successful strike of 
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1934, wringing many concessions from the shipowners, 
notably permission to keep a union dispatcher at hiring- 
halls, the thirty-hour week, and more or less uniform coast- 
wide agreements in which wages were raised. He has helped 
to eliminate the speed-up whereby gangs, in stop-watch 
competition with each other, were forced to load more and 
more cargo every hour. He is addicted to the “class strug- 
gle” thesis; he has accepted aid from the Communist party; 
and it was at his suggestion that the Communist-edited 
Waterfrojit Worker was adopted as the Longshoremen’s 
official organ. Yet, despite all this, it is still more likely than 
not that he retains his place of authority primarily because 
of his personal qualities as a union chieftain who gets re- 
sults, and not because of his Marxist devotion, an indul- 
gence which most of his followers will condone only as 
long as he continues to better their conditions of work. 
The very fact, of course, that the old red-baiting slo- 
gans still are effective in the hands of unionism’s foes may 
in large measure be assigned to the neglect of both the 
A. F. of L. and the C.LO. to develop press and publicity 
services which would tell their side of the story and inter- 
pret the aspirations of the labor movement not only to 
the general pubHc but also to their own followers. In 
regard to the usual methods of publicity, releases, special 
features, and the like, the union leader is inclined to believe 
that the general press, owned by people who must cater 
to the preferences of advertisers, would rarely give his 
cause a decent break in any case. He has seen too many 
headlines doctored and distorted to lay the blame for 
strike or violence upon the union when it really belonged 
to the employers. He tends to be equally mistrustful of 
the radio’s handling of labor news and comments. A cer- 
tain parochialism among labor’s leadership, a tendency to 
think only in terms of labor wants, has underscored this 
disregard of the advantages, even the necessity, of molding 
a public opinion which, if not favorable, at least would be 
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more neutral and informed in its attitude toward unionism 
in many a strike situation. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, and its 
3 1,000 manufacturers who are banded together under the 
National Industrial Council, cannot be charged with the 
same apathy toward the good will of the phantom public. 
In a recent letter sent to members, its headquarters staff 
declared: 

Now, more than ever before, strikes are being won or lost 
in the newspapers and over the radio. The swing of public 
opinion has always been a major factor in labor disputes, but 
with the settlement of strikes being thrown more and more 
into the laps of public officials the question of public opinion 
becomes of greater importance. For it is public opinion— what 
the voters think— that moves those elected to action along one 
course or another. . . . Machinery should be set up in every 
community to cope with the issue of unscrupulous unionism 
and radicalism, both in its immediate aspects and long-range 
possibilities. . . . 

During 1937 alone the National Association of Manu- 
facturers raised and spent $793,043.06* on its “public in- 
formation” program which, according to Alfred Hirsch, 
in a recent issue of the Forum, “depicts industry as the 
knight in shining armor, imbued with tlie idea of chivalry, 
entering any and all tournaments on behalf of the op- 
pressed, with Closed Shop, Racketeering Labor Organ- 
izers, and even New Deal government as the black villains 
who threaten all Americans, rich and poor, employer and 
employed.” 

The National Association of Manufacturers devotes 

* That this expenditure does not begin to represent the extent of NA.M. 
publicity was indicated by the fact that Outdoor Advertising, Inc., in 1937 
donated <5o,ooo billboards, or about $1,256,000 worth of space, to the N.A.M.’s 
“The American Way” campaign; that 270 radio stations donated a million 
dollars’ worth of time for N.A iVl. propagandists, and that newspapers in 
varying localities similarly donated 2,000 full pages, which at current adver- 
tising rates would have cost another million to buy outright Thus the 
actual cash value of N.A.M. publicity in 1937 was closer to $4,000,000 than 
to the $793,043.06 collected from its subsidiaries. 
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most of its anti-union zeal to the C.I.O., helping to dis- 
tribute a pamphlet entitled, “Join the C.I.O. and Help 
Build a Soviet America,” a forgery so blatant that its dis- 
tributors must be disappointed in it. Nor is the A. F. of L. 
excluded from the N.A.M.’s list of the unredeemed. 

“We are not opposed to good unionism,” affirmed 
American hidustries, an N.A.M. publication, in 1937. 
“. . . The American Federation of Labor brand of union- 
ism, however, is un-American, illegal and indecent.” 

The better to promote such views, the N.A.M. late in 
1937 and throughout 1938 has been distributing two elec- 
trically transcribed radio broadcasts, the one called “Amer- 
ican Family Robinson,” which exalts “rugged individual- 
ism” and has been used by 268 stations; and the other 
consisting of talks by George Sokolsky, New York 
Herald Tribune commentator, and used by 260 stations. 
A movie in similar vein, called “Let’s Go, America,” was 
shown, free of charge to the exhibitor, in 2,812 theaters. 
The N.A.M.’s Industrial Press Service reported that its 
“canned” news stories, features, and editorial analysis have 
been printed in 6,252 weekly and daily papers in the 
United States, mainly in the smaller communities. 

In addition to all this constant and more or less subtle 
defamation of unionism and all it stands for, the N.A.M. 
is quite generally credited with starting all the present 
clamor for the incorporation of unions and their compul- 
sory registration, and other legislation by which the gov- 
ernment would strictly regulate their conduct. The pro- 
cedure is recommended to {a) rid them of racketeers and 
{b) make them more “responsible.” Of the N.A.M.’s 
sincerity in pursuing such objectives there can be no 
doubt; it is the purity of its motives which is in question. 

In the first place, with the exception of the trucking 
and building trades, cleaning and dyeing services, and 
wholesale and retaU food supply, all of which by ffieir pe- 
culiar marketing methods and competitive conditions lend 
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themselves to racketeering, virtually none exists among 
American unions; or if it exists it has been so microscopic 
as to evade the diligent researches of many competent and 
interested investigators.* In the second place, existing state 
and Federal statutes, namely, criminal laws and the Federal 
anti-trust acts when racketeering has an effect upon inter- 
state commerce, are more than adequate to safeguard the 
employer, the public and labor unions against this evil— as 
the convictions obtained by Thomas E. Dewey against 
labor racketeers in New York restaurants amply attest. In 
the third place, despite the stories of anti-union columnists 
about the fabulous tribute exacted by leaders from their 
rank and file, high union officials are paid from three to 
seven thousand dollars a year, on the average, depending 
usually upon the size of their union, while the heads of 
locals average from $40.00 to $75.00 per week.t Moreover, 
union funds— to an overwhelming extent— are audited 
regularly by certified public accountants, and receipts and 
expenditures reported to the membership, usually through 
publication in the union’s paper. In recent years, indeed, 
the most celebrated case of a union official who absconded 
with the treasury turned out to be a Pinkerton agent hired 
by the Fruehauf Trailer Company to act as a stool-pigeon 
among its workers. Finally, the financial integrity and 

* “Nor is racketeering in any proper sense typical of the labor moyement,” 
says the City Club of New York in its Report on Certain Aspects of Labor 
Union Responsibility and Control, “On the contrary, it is merely an invasion 
of that movement by a relatively negligible element. It is only in a few large 
cities that one hears of racketeers. Moreover, racketeering by and large has 
been and is being eradicated. The number of prosecutions and convictions 
are impressive, indeed, there appears to be a tendency to exaggerate the 
problem in order to lend weight to proposals for union regulaaon. This is 
not to say that no problem exists. But that problem is not one of remedies 
which are ample; it is one of enforcement.” 

t John L. Lewis receives $25,000 a year as president of his 600,000 United 
Mine Workers, and nothing for his chairmanship of the C.I, 0 .; William 
Green gets $12,000 a year as head of the A. F. of t.; Sidney Hillman is paid 
$7,500 a year as president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
nothing for his chairmanship of the Textile Workers Organizing Committee, 
hi adtStion, like most labor leaders, they are given expense accounts for 
traveling and the like. 
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business sense of the union officials may be favorably com- 
pared with their counterparts among business executives. 

As far as responsibility is concerned, unions which have 
been able to exist over a few years’ time observe their 
contracts. In fact, less than one-half of one per cent of the 
contracts between American unions and their employers 
have been violated over a period of thirty-six years. 
With courts constantly crowded with suits between busi- 
ness firms arising from breach of contract, this record of 
American unionism’s 99 V2 per cent fidelity to its pledges 
is perhaps a point to be pondered.* 

In the rare instances in which unions fail to live up to 
their pacts, employers may readily resort to court action. 
As indicated in the Danbury Hatters case, individual union 
members may be sued for injury or damages inflicted by 
their organization, a decision which is still a precedent 
at law and which would seem to puncture the widely 
fostered illusion that unions have no legal liability. Under 
their present status, indeed, they have far more liability 
than if they were compelled to incorporate; the more par- 
ticularly since the basic purpose of incorporation is to 
escape or to limit the liability of the individuals involved 
in any enterprise. 

In an editorial in Advance, organ of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Mr. J. B. S. Hardman observed: 

Incorporation would give the courts ... a free entry for 
meddling in all and every legitimate union activity each time 
unions contemplate strike action or anything else that may 
not suit a powerful and juridically well-connected employer. 

Labor has had ample experience with injunction judges to 
justify lack of confidence in the impartiality of the dispens- 

♦ When Tom Girdier of Republic Steel refused to sign a written agree- 
ment with the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, he explained his action 
upon the ground that C.I.O, unions were not ‘‘responsible.” Yet the under- 
lying reason why he and other employers will not give a union a contract, 
although this device governs their other business relations, is that an agree- 
ment, “signed, sealed and delivered,” increases the union's prestige; it t^ti- 
fies to its complete recognition^ 
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ers of justice in the thousand and one jurisdictions of the 
courts. . . . Incorporation of unions would make it particu- 
larly easy for anti-union employers to have union funds tied 
up interminably and thus to cripple union activity. This they 
would do through lawsuits for damages caused by strikes or 
less conspicuous breaches of contract initiated by their under- 
cover agents, disguised as union members and acting contrary 
to union advice and interest. 

The extent to which anti-union employers will go in such 
practices his been brought to light by recent senatorial in- 
vestigations. . . . Deliberate union-wrecking activities . . . 
are not quite so easy . . . under the present manner of union 
functioning. 

Since in the act of incorporation one goes to the state 
and asks for the right to be legally born, the granting and 
revoking of charters to unions might well become a polit- 
ical football, with an opposed administration restricting 
and a friendly administration expanding the scope and kind 
of activity allowed. It is interesting to observe that em- 
ployers who urge incorporation as just what the unions 
need have failed to urge that their own associations be 
subjected to the same sort of government supervision. Like- 
wise, in proposing various legal curbs upon the right of 
unions to contribute to the campaign funds of a political 
party, employers have neglected to request that the owners 
of vast fortunes and the officers of great corporations and 
the members of such trade societies as the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers be prevented from doing the 
same thing. 

To offset the reiteration of “racketeering,” “radical- 
ism,” “irresponsibility,” and companion caOs for corrective 
legislation, both A. F. of L. and C.I.O. have been, and still 
mainly are, inadequately equipped. In addition to their 
joint lack of up-to-date publicity techniques through the 
radio and general newspapers and magazines, the union 
press (as distinguished from the labor press) is with few 
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exceptions in rather bad shape. The majority of union 
journals, of course, whether weekly or monthly, are simply 
“house organs”; prepared for a special membership either 
present or future, given to the use of anything that comes 
free in the mail, and maddeningly dull. They frequently 
contain the efforts of newswriting or literary hopefuls 
who have hardly learned to spell and who are inclined to 
the belief that to announce the arrival of a bouncing ten- 
pound boy to Mr. and Mrs. Patrick McCarthy (congratu- 
lations, Pat! ) is to ascend to new heights of journal^m. 

The single service that such pubhcations perform— giv- 
ing information on affairs within the union— is rendered 
in a very expensive fashion; for in addition to supplying 
such details the pages are usually a hodge-podge of union 
gossip, reprints from as many other union papers as the 
book will hold, routine syndicated features, aphorisms from 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations^ and jokes from magazines 
that even dentists have discarded. Since subscriptions to 
the union paper are as a rule allocated from dues payments, 
its circulation is no real index of “reader-interest.” Often 
it is a sounding board for the pet dogma of the man in 
charge, whether the Single Tax or Vegetarianism. Its edi- 
tors are roughly divided into three types: the busy official 
who can’t spare the time to do more than hurl copy fran- 
tically gathered at the last minute at the head of the printer; 
the man who has failed in every other phase or union 
endeavor. (“In the prevailing number of cases,” according 
to J. B. S. Hardman, “the job of getting up a union paper 
is considered one that could be done by anybody who 
can do nothing else. ‘Lame ducks.’ . . . Some editors of 
union publications take their readers for granted. Others 
feel equally certain that the members won’t read their press, 
no matter how well . . . edited.”) In the third and select 
category are the well-trained and full-time union publicists 
and editors who really try to educate and inform and 
inspire their readers; who can make up their pages with 
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typographical attractiveness; and who write with fluency 
and understanding of larger social and political issues, 
despite the “house organ” character of the periodical and 
its tendency to become a claque in print, a mouthpiece of 
the administration, glorifying the wisdom and good works 
of prevailing personnel and policies. 

Outside of the United Mine Workers’ Journal, the Jour- 
nal of Locomotive Engineers, the Advance of the clothing 
workers, the Justice of the garment workers, the A. F. of 
L.’s ofiicial organ. The Federationist, and perhaps a few 
others, the strictly union press in this country fails to 
interpret labor to itself or to clarify in the minds of its 
readers their own relationship as citizens, as unionists, as 
consumers to their economic environment. 

The more general labor press, as against the union press, 
per se, is on the whole considerably better in content, even 
when likely to be the vehicle of some special political doc- 
trine. The New Leader, published at the Rand School 
in New York City, is perhaps the outstanding weekly in 
the entire field. It has lately tempered its socialist slant and 
handies foreign and domestic labor news and comment 
with accuracy and with a flair for the human-interest 
story. Labor, the organ of various railroad unions, pub- 
lished in Washington, is also among the more informed and 
readable of the labor weeklies. Three years ago the feo- 
ple’s Press was launched as an experiment in fusing the 
material of a general labor paper with regular intra-union 
news and has been quite successful. It too is a weekly, 
which in format and presentation has adopted some of the 
sensational appeal of the tabloid.* The Daily Worker is 
owned by the Communist party, and its dispatches and 
editorials are “angled” to conform rigidly with the party 
line. 

• A union in subscribing to the Feople^s Press supplies the editors with 
its own local copy which is printed separately on slip-sheets that are 
inserted between the pages carrying general materiaL 
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There are several news services which provide labor 
journalists with information in much the same way that the 
Associated Press and the United Press serve the regular 
newspapers. The Federated Press, for example, an inde- 
pendent enterprise, with branches in New York, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago, and with correspondents in all parts 
of the country and several in Europe and the Orient, has 
in recent years done a good deal to improve the standards 
of labor journalism by supplying union editors with inter- 
esting and significant data. Both the A. F. of L. Interna- 
tional Labor News Service and the C.I.O. Union News 
Service are clip sheets sent out from Washington and 
containing more or less officially sponsored releases. The 
recently created C.I.O. News, a small weekly, has made 
at least a good start toward becoming a general labor paper 
and may soon father still another more “popular” publica- 
tion modeled after Collier^s or the Saturday Evening Post* 

Among many arguments favoring unity between the 
A. F. of L. and the C.I.O., the view has been often cited 
that a fusion of forces would make it easier to create an 
effective national newspaper, and national radio and re- 
search and educational and propaganda agencies which 
the whole American labor movement needs badly. There 
is of course nothing in the objective political and economic 
situation that stands in the way of A. F. of L.-C.I.O. peace. 
Outside of the clash of personal ambitions and rivalries, 
and the desire to retain old or to achieve new prerogatives 
of power and place, there are no genuine obstacles to 
harmony that could not be overcome if the will to peace 
itself prevailed. It is silly to think that leaders of both sides, 
many of them men who have conducted some of the most 
far-reaching and complex negotiations, covering contin- 

* The Marxists, of course, Communists and Socialists of many kinds, still 
publish a vast literature such as Workers Age, the Socialist Appeal, and 
Living Marxis7n, to mention three among several hundred; but ah of them, 
in their discussion of labor problems, are too esoteric and elaborate in their 
phraseology to have any meaning for the majority of American workers. 
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gencies that shaped the welfare of thousands of workers 
in vast industries, could not— by pooling their experience 
and their knowledge— devise formulae that would lay the 
ghost of jurisdictional disputes. The principle of industrial 
unionism, moreover, has been vindicated. It is no longer 
an abstraction to be debated; it is a jait accompli. It exists 
in many mass-production spheres hitherto untouched by 
unionism. It is also daily more evident that the common 
interests of A. F. of L. and C.I.O. members transcend the 
differences between craft or industrial forms of occupation 
or organization. Whether in factory, mine, mill, in a truck, 
or on a tram; whether at a building site and next to a cruci- 
ble, or in a store or office, they work with income-produc- 
ing property that belongs to someone else, to the employer, 
whether “he” is a single or collective “person.” They work 
under the direction of his foremen, managers, supervisors; 
and with his tools and machinery and materials; and their 
only claim to the net product of their labor is liquidated by 
the wage or salary they receive. 

At its 1938 convention in Pittsburgh, however, the 
action of the C.I.O. in changing its name to the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and building a more per- 
manent structure upon the basis of a broad Constitution 
which reiterated the industrial unionist faith, seemed to 
indicate that the A. F. of L.-C.I.O. controversy might 
continue for a considerable time. 

The 591 delegates, representing a claimed four million 
members divided among 32 national unions, 23 state coun- 
cils, 1 15 city councils, and 130 industrial locals (similar 
to the A. F. of L.’s federal unions), were predominantly 
young men in their twenties and thirties. They had been 
conditioned by the social forces of the post-crash epoch. 
And they were inclined to be skeptical when not con- 
temptuous of the “old fogeyism” of the A. F. of L. 
leaders. 

Amid scenes more like the nomination of a presi- 



dential candidate than a labor convention, these delegates 
elected John L. Lewis president; Philip Murray and Sid- 
ney Hillman vice presidents; and James Carey secretary 
of the new Congress of Industrial Organizations. This 
choice of three veteran generals and a promising young 
subaltern was said to reflect the preference of the C.I.O. 
membership for a going-it-alone policy. Certainly its four 
officers have been notably unwilling to “compromise” 
any precepts of the industrial idea. They have been more 
or less committed to the belief that, in the A. F. of L.- 
C.I.O. conflict, a strong offensive not only is the best de- 
fense but, in the long run, may tend to create a more 
“honorable peace” between the fifty-seven-year-old Fed- 
eration and the recent “Congress.” 

But conspicuously absent from the C.I.O. convention 
was the powerful International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union whose General Executive Board took the view that 
the very establishment of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations endangered both immediate and eventual pros- 
pects for peace. At least for the present, the International 
is remaining independent of both the C.I.O. and the A. 
F. of L. In the opinion of the International’s high com- 
mand, this position alone could enable it to continue its 
efforts to promote harmony between labor’s warring fac- 
tions, thus laying the groundwork for overcoming the set- 
backs to labor’s political aims embodied in the defeat of 
Governors Murphy in Michigan, LaFollette in Wiscon- 
sin, and Benson in Minnesota, in the 1938 elections. It is a 
position which seeks to arrest the spread of public antago- 
nism toward unions which has been fostered by the C.I.O. 
—A. F. of L. dispute and which became explicit in the 
stringent anti-strike, anti-picketing measure approved by 
Oregon voters in the fall of 1938; and it would otherwise 
further the implications of President Roosevelt’s plea to 
both the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. that they take steps 
to “prevent the continued dissension which can only lead 
to loss of influence and prestige in all labor.” 
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Despite the accusations of Mr. Frey, “Communism” is 
not an issue preventing labor peace. Indeed, as a “historian” 
of American unionism he should know better. By and large 
the apostles of any Marxist creed have been compelled to 
operate on the fringes and not in the center of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, and the reasons are not far to seek. 

In the Communist Manifesto of 1848, Karl Marx and 
im collaborator, Friedrich Engels, both German revolu- 
tionaries “exiled” in England, outlined the five cardinal 
points that Marx was to develop at greater length in Das 
Kapital: namely, the economic interpretation of history; 
the theoty of class warfare; the concept that under private 
ownership of the means of production concentration of 
control would proceed at an ever-quickening rate; the 
theory that the depressions of the capitalist cycle were due 
to “overproduction”; and the doctrine of surplus-value. 

Marx affirmed that in any given society the way men and 
women feed, clothe, house, and procreate themselves and 
seek to satisfy derivative desires determines the social, 
moral, religious, political, and cultural institutions of that 
society. He contended, further, that in all civilized history 
there has been a struggle between the oppressors and the 
oppressed, between master and slave, baron and serf; and 
that in more modem times employer and wage earner were 
but different manifestations of this relationship. He de- 
clared, in the Communist Manifesto, that the mutations of 
capitalist modes of production would result in “split-ring 
society more and more into two great hostile classes . . . 
bourgeoisie and proletariat. . . .” In accord with the axi- 
oms of the Hegelian dialectic, both of these classes were 
always in opposition and would remain in that condition 
until one of them supplanted the other as the ruling cIjbs. 
The middle groups, the tradesmen and shopkeepers, would 
be absorbed into one or the other of the two chief classes; 
and in a final conflict between bourgeoisie and proletariat, 
the latter as the “rising” and most numerous and signdficaiit 
class would strike off its chains of exploitation, dispossess 
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the capitalists of their command over industry, and estab- 
lish an ultimate classless society in which instruments of 
production and distribution would be owned and admin- 
istered by the state. Marx regarded this unfolding of future 
events as more or less preordained, although the triumph 
of the proletariat might be swift or gradual, and its con- 
summation violent or peaceful, the latter a possibility in 
nations where workers could vote. 

It is quite reasonable to regard Marx as a great seminal 
genius without assuming as do some of his more devout 
disciples that he was infallible, that he knew, saw, and pre- 
dicted all. Certainly one of the fundaments in his philoso- 
phy, the thesis of the “class struggle,” has thus far, at least, 
failed to take hold in the United States, despite the zealotry 
of Marxists in this country from Civil War days. 

In the first place, in the United States, as in other indus- 
trial nations, the development of capitalism did not divide 
society into “two great hostile classes.” Instead it created 
a vast and powerful middle class,* itself divided into lower, 
middle, and upper groups, with strong pro-capitalist lean- 

• Classes may be defined by sex, nationality, occupation, income, or atti- 
tude. “If,” as Alfred Bingham points out in his provocative Insurgent 
America^ one follows the Marxists and “chooses to classify as to general 
economic status in relationship to the means of production— tJiat is, workers 
and owners, one must accept the limitations of such a classification. It is 
rough, vague, and bears no necessary relation to mental attitudes or politi- 
cal effectiveness. There may be ... as bitter conflict between groups of 
capitalists, over world markets, for instance, or between groups of workers, 
over religion or union leadership . * . as ever between employers and 
workers. . . * The Iowa com-hog farmer does not consider himself in the 
same class with the Negro share-cropper and the Yankee train conductor 
may feel no solidarity with the ^Hunkie.* . . . Race, language, standard of 
living, type of work may all serve to divide Vorker’ 'from ‘worker^ or 
‘owner’ from ‘owner’ far more than ‘worker’ from ‘owner,’ ” For the sake of 
clarity in this discussion, however, the seven million farmers who own their 
own farms, the seven million professional people, doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
teachers, chemists, architera, technicians, accountants, engineers, artists, 
research scientists, and the like; the eight million white-collar workers, sdes 
and advertising and credit men; derks, stenographers, and bookkeepers, and 
government employees; and the two and a half million small business pro- 
prietors, factory supervisoj^ department-store managers, morticians and 
riiie like are somewhat arbitrarily assigned to the coHotjuial category of 
“middle dass ” 
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ings, and which in standards and behavior has dominated, 
and today still largely dominates, American psychology. 

In the United States, moreover, the proletarian failed to 
emerge in any significant or long-lasting numbers as a 
homo Americanus. The factory and mine laborers whom 
Marx had observed in England and on the Continent oc- 
cupied a status that was virtually permanent. They had to 
sell their labor power for wages that gave them no more 
than a sub-subsistence. Whatever reserves they might have 
accumulated were too scanty to allow for the purchase of 
either real or productive property. They could not return 
to the land; their ancestors had been driven from the land 
into mine and factory. They had no escape from endless 
toil, endless trouble, and endless insecurity. Like their fore- 
bears on the estates of duke, count, or margrave, they were 
bom into a caste apart from which, for most of them, there 
was no release except emigration or death. They could not 
pass the line of scarcity living, nor rise to a higher station 
in life. They were surrounded with the vestigial remains 
of a feudal past, an atmosphere in which the new mer- 
chants, industrialists, and bankers had retained all the class 
distinctions of the older aristocracy but had discarded its 
noblesse oblige. 

In this country, however, feudalism and its remnants had 
been largely left behind by the time Washington took his 
oath as mrst President of the United States. Nor could “an 
aristocracy rise in the face of the forests.” For roughly a 
hundred years, say from 1790 to 1890, in America, more 
people had more access to economic opportunity than any 
people ever before in the history of the world. The Ameri- 
can worker, even though he had arrived in this country as 
an indentured servant, had at least a chance to rise in the 
world when his term of service expired. He had the chance 
to improve his economic condition. He had alternatives, 
the mobility that inhered in a growing land of boundless 
resources. If he didn’t like his job, he could “go west” as 
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millions did, draining industry of its potential proletarians. 
He had a voice in the government; he could even try his 
hand at politics himself. No stigma of a leisure-class out- 
look was affixed to his desire to “make something of him- 
self,” to “grow with the country,” to be “a big man.” The 
fluidity of the social circulation further tended to make 
class lines meet, waver, blur. The worker who was “get- 
ting along all right” saw men below him climbing toward 
his own “middle” position; he saw men above him climb- 
ing higher than he perhaps could aspire— but not higher 
maybe than his son John who was third assistant cashier in 
the bank. If he became in fact a pioneer, his own worth 
and his own ability were what counted, not who his father 
was. 

When toward the close of the nineteenth century 
Werner Sombart, the great economist, made a survey of 
American labor, he published a book entitled Why There 
Is No Socialism in the United States. He had discovered, 
he said, that in creature comforts the standards of the 
American worker were two to three times higher than 
those of his European counterparts. “He is well-fed,” 
Sombart noted, “and knows nothing of the discomforts of 
life when one’s diet is a combination of potatoes and alco- 
hol. . . . On the reefs of roast beef and apple pie social- 
istic Utopias of every sort are sent to their doom.” 

If he had come at a later date, say in 1930, Sombart 
might have pointed out that the use of soap, safety-razors, 
and bathtubs had dissociated “labor” from its tradioonal 
grime; that $5.00 rayon imitations of Worth originals sell- 
ing for $500 in Paris; 25,000,000 savings accounts, and 
65,000,000 life insurance policies of which 20 per cent 
had been taken out by industrial workers; and 26,000,000 
automobiles were all contributing to that middle-class con- 
sciousness which is the only class consciousness that Ameri- 
can labor has ever had, at least to any appreciable extent. 

Any such observations, of course, needl to be qualified: 
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there have always been groups of extremely poor and ruth- 
lessly exploited labor in this country; and obscene con- 
trasts between splendor and squalor, opulence and misery. 
Yet even in poverty, the American worker— super-satu- 
rated with success-story injections pumped into him by 
what he read and what he heard— has tended to hold to the 
hope that he would some day get a break, as others had; 
and ascribed his own difficult plight less to the cupidity of 
the rich than to his own tough luck. It was part of a men- 
tal-set, an approach to living, that has consistently repulsed 
the ideology of the class struggle, rendering the Marxists 
much like Gnostic sects, unable to convert the true be- 
liever. In the presidential election of 1936, therefore, the 
Marxist parties, Socialist-Labor, Socialist, and Communist, 
all together polled 300,000 votes out of a total of 45,000,- 
000 cast. 

But with nine black and bitter years of depression, the 
Marxists claim, labor and the middle classes alike have be- 
come “proletarianized.” It would be perhaps more accu- 
rate to point out that it is labor’s own middle-class aspira- 
tions which have been denied to it that have infused it with 
a new vitality, a new willingness to fight, not as a down- 
trodden, huiniliated class rising in revolt, but as Americans 
deprived of their heritage, of the right to work and to par- 
ticipate in some of the good things of life. 

Today, in the United States, as we know, only ten out 
of every hundred persons listed as gainfully employed 
own their own business; and among this number nearly 75 
per cent are farmers who cannot boast of even a single 
hired hand, while 3 per cent are independent retailers. 

. . If you do not already own a business,” 2 V 4 r. 
George Soule has observed, “and want to engage in private 
enterprise, your choice is virtually limited nowadays to 
buying a farm or starting a retail shop, or setting up another 
filling station or garage or beauty parlor on still another 
corner.” 
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So, if the land frontier closed at the century’s turn, the 
business frontier seemed to have closed sometime after Oc- 
tober, 1929, and its passing also marked the end of an era 
of optimism for American labor. Today, however, the 
grandchildren of pioneers are by the millions on relief 
rolls or in W.P,A. or P.W.A. projects or in C.C.C. camps 
or crowding factory gates or office doors applying for jobs 
which, once obtained, they worry about keeping. 

Among hundreds of thousands of American youth the 
very ideals of success have changed from acquisition as an 
end in itself and a way of salvation to that deep craving for 
security which has already become a kind of national neu- 
rosis and is strange in the young. Yet it reflects a nation- 
wide and desperate search for some stable niche in an econ- 
omy which seems to be contracting with terrifying speed, 
in exact reverse to the economy or their forebears which 
for about 125 years had been expanding with an exhilarat- 
ing speed. 

The precepts of self-reliance by which men could be- 
come independent by their own thrift and initiative are 
gone with the opportunity, and even the hope of opportu- 
nity, that gave them birth and being. The old idols of “busi- 
ness” and “bigness” are beginning to get clay feet; and their 
prophets, mumbling the old incantations to summon a past 
that can never be recaptured, are jeered in the street. 

Meantime, the banal but very real paradox of poverty 
amid potential abundance has become a challenge to the 
American labor movement; a challenge definitely accepted 
by the C.I.O. and incipiently accepted by the A. F. of L. 
For with the pragmatism which in a different milieu marks 
a Lewis and a Green as well as a Gompers, the American 
labor movement has begun to ask some new and crucial 
questions. It inquires, in effect, why it is that in this coun- 
try with its still ample natural resources, with its wonder- 
fully proficient industrial equipment, its knowledge of the 
technical arts, and its vast reservoirs of man-power, a third 
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of American families (the statistical family is 4.1 ) are com- 
pelled to subsist on $47 1 .00 a year, 70 per cent of them not 
on relief. In stating this problem, and pondering its im- 
plications and its solutions, the American unionist is not 
becoming a “radical” in the usual sense of the term. He is 
rather indicating his ingrained American common sense 
and matter-of-factness, his desire to deal with a concrete 
situation in a concrete way. 

He sees his material welfare, his human dignity, and his 
personal freedom menaced by a growing lack of economic 
opportunity and economic security. He wants to create 
them, or to re-create them; and with this new motivation 
American unionism has reached a more matvue stage in its 
development. It has begun to discard its historically nega- 
tive character and to assume a new and affirmative role. Its 
incentives up to the present have been mainly to defend 
and protect its job-interests; and while it has been able to 
improve conditions of work it has not previously been able 
to help create that work itself. It is toward this objective 
that it now is striving. Nor is it moving in this direction 
as a separate and self-sufficient class. It is rather displaying 
a deep fellow feeling for farmers and for middle-class 
groups, offering them its aid and cooperation in seeking to 
reestimate and reestablish the traditional American values 
of political and economic independence. 

The very job-consciousness of the American unionist 
today prompts him more and more to insist that, if the de- 
pression continues, the government either introduce new 
price, profit, production, and wage controls in moribund 
industries or take them over and manage them itself.* 
Barring a war boom, he will keep pressing for this kind of 
action; not because he wants the socialization of industry 
but because some way, it seems to him, has to be found for 

•The necessity for labor to achieve greater political power in order to 
inaugurate any such program is itself a strong force working toward unity 
between the A. F« of L. and the CI.O. 
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employing the unemployed and increasing the national out- 
put of food and shelter and clothing. He has made up his 
mind that the promise of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness which is still the mainspring of his spiritual being 
must be met in fuller measure despite all the difficulties of 
a day in which the tallow-candles are gone and the Cones- 
toga wagons no longer rumble over the old Cumberland 
road, westward to the prairie and again westward to the sea. 
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